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ORGANS. 

Few  things  give  move  trouble  to  church-arrangers  or  church-builders 
than  the  position  of  the  organ.  The  instrument  has  grown  so  enor¬ 
mously  from  the  “  paire  of  organs”  once  accommodated  in  the  rood-loft, 
that  in  parish  churches,  if  allowed  to  retain  the  same  place,  it  would 
quite  block  off  the  Chancel ;  and  in  cathedrals,  where  it  generally  is 
found  in  that  place,  if  it  does  not  shut  up  the  Choir,  yet  it  very 
materially  and  very  incongruously  destroys  the  vista  of  roof;  besides 
being  at  least  an  unseemly  substitute  for  the  Rood  once  displayed 
there,  and  a  most  unfit  adjunct  for  that  part  of  a  church  which 
essentially  symbolizes  that  death,  rendered  happy  by  the  Saviour’s 
Passion,  by  which  the  Church  Militant  is  divided  from  the  Church 
Triumphant.  It  is  this  solemn  symbolism  which  we  would  make 
the  strongest  argument  against  using  the  Choir-arch  in  any  case  for 
the  organ.  We  are  not  speaking,  however,  so  much  of  cathedrals 
as  of  parish  churches ;  in  which  the  necessity,  now  beginning  to 
be  universally  felt,  of  bringing  the  Chancel  once  more  into  use 
for  the  Communion-service,  is  operating  very  beneficially  in  removing 
organs,  royal-arms,  and  flying  pues  (like  those  most  inexcusable  and 
irreverent  examples  in  Great  S.  Mary’s,  Cambridge,  Saffron  Walden, 
Deal,  Minety,  &c.)  from  this  position.  The  next  place  however  to 
which  the  organ  seems  likely  to  retire,  is  one  of  the  Transept-arches, 
in  large  churches,  as  at  S.  Alban’s.  There  is  certainly  less  impropriety 
in  this  arrangement,  although  in  this  case  also  the  vista  of  roof  is  often 
spoilt,  and  a  most  useless  and  obtrusive  screen  rendered  necessary  to 
support  or  disguise  the  framework.  But  the  chief  objection,  arising 
from  its  too  great  proximity  to  the  Choir,  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 
The  west  end  is  the  most  usual  place  for  the  organ  in  parish  churches  : 
and  who  does  not  recollect  a  hundred  instances  in  which  a  fine  window 
is  blocked  by  a  hideous  organ-case,  surmounted  by  indecent  angels 
blowing  trumpets  between  crowns  and  mitres,  and  resting  on  a  flaunt¬ 
ing  western  gallery  with  prominent  seats  for  the  singers  ?  Under  this 
vol.  m.  B 
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gallery  will  be  some  free  seats,  and  the  despised  Font ;  its  cover, 
should  it  chance  to  have  one,  being  mutilated  or  incomplete  (as  at 
S.  Edward’s  in  this  town),  from  the  want  of  height.  We  have  seen  a 
publick  Baptism  performed  under  a  western  gallery,  and  we  doubt 
whether  any  more  painful  sight  could  be  witnessed  :  the  people  in  the 
body  vainly  attempting  to  pierce  the  gloomy  recess,  (in  this  case  the 
part  under  the  gallery  was  groined  in  plaister,  and  was  like  a  crypt), 
and  the  people  above  in  the  gallery — truly  it  was  a  publick  Baptism  to 
them  !  We  have  thus  shown  the  evils  of  each  position,  and  we  shall 
be  justly  asked,  “What  place  then  do  you  recommend?”  At  one  time 
we  felt  some  difficulty  in  answering  this  cpiestion  ;  we  were  alive  to 
the  inconveniences  of  every  ordinary  situation,  but  did  not  clearly  see 
how  they  could  be  avoided. 

The  subject  of  Church  musick  is  one  which  has  always  occupied  much 
of  our  thoughts,  more  particularly  as  bearing  upon  this  point  in  the 
arrangement  of  churches,  although  we  have  hitherto  only  touched  upon 
it  en  passant  in  the  Ecclesiologist.  This  might  arise,  perhaps,  from 
the  disgraceful  neglect  of  this  church-art  in  our  University.  A  few 
miserable  and  effete  singers  running  about  from  choir  to  choir,  and 
performing,  to  a  crashing  and  bellowing  of  organs,  the  most  meagre 
and  washy  musick  ;  how  could  Churchmen  learn  anything,  under  such 
a  system,  of  the  depth  and  majesty  and  sternness  and  devotion  of  true 
church  musick?  But  the  exertions  of  the  Motett  Society*  of  London, 
the  example  of  S.  Mark’s  Training  College  at  Chelsea,  and  the  high 
principles  respecting  this  art  maintained  by  our  contemporary  the 
English  Churchman,  have  already  done  wonders  in  showing  what  are 
the  nature,  rules,  and  requirements  of  old  church  musick.  It  is  now 
beginning  to  be  recognised  that  church  musick  is  almost  exclusively 
vocal :  at  any  rate  the  Gregorian  chants,  the  canto-fermo,  and  the 
responses,  according  to  the  original  musical  notation  of  our  Prayer- 
book  (beautifully  edited  by  W.  Dyce,  Esq.  and  published  by  Mr.  Burns), 
clearly  are  better  without  any  instrumental  accompaniment  whatever. 
It  is  said,  we  know,  that  an  organ  is  necessary  to  lead,  and  keep 
together,  and  give  body  to,  the  voices.  We  reply  (1),  In  practice  it 
is  not  necessary,  as  may  be  shown  by  experience.  We  might  refer  to 
the  success  which  has  for  some  time  attended  the  efforts  of  one  of  our 
members,  the  Rev.  E.  Shuttleworth,  of  S.  Mary’s,  Penzance,  where  we 
have  heard  the  whole  service  intoned  admirably  without  instrumental 
accompaniment.  (2),  Were  it  necessary  now-a-days,  it  would  be  open 
to  grave  objection ;  both  from  the  positive  evils  thus  introduced,  and 
because  it  can  never  be  allowed  to  patch  up  one  wrong  by  another. 
Church  musick  was  a  part  of  church  worship  ages  before  the  organ  was 
brought  to  its  present  perfection  :  therefore  there  can  be  no  a  priori 
necessity  for  an  organ  in  church  musick.  We  confess  we  can  see  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  a  violoncello  or  horn  to  steady  the  chant  in 
some  cases.  “  But  the  organ  is  an  improvement.”  In  what  respects  ? 
In  that  it  drowns  the  voices,  that  it  gives  such  opportunities  of  display 

•  We  must  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  for  ourselves,  and  making 
known  to  our  country  readers,  the  extreme  courtesy  with  which  strangers  are 
always  permitted  to  attend  the  meetings  for  practice  of  this  Society. 
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to  the  ambitious  organist,  in  that  it  has  practically  introduced  an 
entirely  hew  kind  of  musick  into  our  churches,  in  that  it  is  opposed  to 
the  very  theory  of  ancient  church  musick,  of  antiphonal  chanting,  and 
generally  of  hearty  congregational  singing  ?  Let  us  not  hear  of  such 
“  improvements.”  Like  the  improvements  in  architecture  itself,  and 
other  church-arts,  the  effect  has  been  entirely  to  supersede  the  old 
ways,  to  bring  in  a  showy  but  hollow  secularity  without  a  particle  of 
solemnity  or  devotion.  So  much  for  its  effect  on  worship  :  but  wo 
must  not  forget  the  disfigurement  and  mutilation  of  our  churches  to 
admit  the  monster-organ,  nor  the  evils  of  an  additional,  and  very  often 
troublesome,  official  burdening  the  parish  in  many  cases  with  a  stipend 
equal  to,  or  greater  than,  that  of  the  curate  ;  nor  the  depressing  effect 
on  musical  taste  generally,  which  has  certainly  followed,  may  we  not 
say  has  been  (partly  at  least)  caused  by,  the  extinction  of  the  purely 
vocal  musick  of  the  Church.  Church  musick  was  now  done  by  deputy. 
In  cathedrals,  before  the  Venite  exultemus,  the  organ  must  now  needs 
thunder  a  chant ; — for  in  the  multitude  of  modern  “  chants,”  so  called, 
who  could  tell  which  an  organist  might  choose  ?  then  came  “  expres¬ 
sive”  playing  to  represent  sea  and  mountains,  or  thunder,  or  the 
like ;  it  did  not  much  matter  whether  the  voices  were  heard  at  all, 
so  that  no  wonder  the  choir  never  mustered  in  force,  when  it  was  not 
even  necessary  for  one  side  to  be  complete  :  the  old-fashioned  idea  of 
antiphonal  chanting,  the  distinction  of  Decani  and  Cantoris,  is  now 
quite  superseded;  for  the  organ  plays  louder  than  all  put  together, 
and  does  the  antiphonal  part,  when  it  chooses,  all  by  itself,  by  its  stops. 
The  organ  an  “improvement”  indeed !  We  owe  to  it  in  great  measure 
the  disgraceful  appearance  of  most  of  our  choirs  at  the  Divine  office  : 
we  have  seen  in  cathedrals  two  vicars-choral  on  one  side,  and  perhaps 
three  boys  on  the  other.  Antiphonal  chanting  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question.  The  men  sing  indifferently  to  either  verse;  and  we  have 
known  the  boys  laugh  and  play  till  they  both  got  to  the  same  verse, 
and  so,  neither  side  wishing  to  give  up,  the  Psalms  ended  by  a  sort  of 
antiphonal  duet  between  the  organ  and  whole  choir.  We  shall  only 
hint  at  those  obnoxious  “  Services”  which  cannot  be  performed  without 
an  organ — a  new  characteristick  this  of  church  musick- — and  which 
therefore  have  naturally  enough  entirely  superseded  (except  where  the 
officials  are  in  a  hurry,  and  so  substitute  a  chant,  particularly  for  the 
Benedictus,  should  that  chance  to  have  been  set  instead  of  the  Jubilate,) 
the  authorized  musick  for  the  Hymns.  The  direct  effect  of  organs  may 
also  be  shown  thus : — compare  a  church  where  metrical  psalms  have 
been  wont  to  be  lustily  sung  with  no  accompaniment  except  (perhaps) 
a  bass  ;  and  the  same  church,  when  some  illjudged  liberality  has  given 
a  barrel-organ.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  think  nothing  can 
be  much  more  revolting  than  to  hear  the  feeble  singing  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  to  a  jingling,  shaking,  barrel-organ,  which  plays  about  three  tune3 
like  “  Cambridge  New.”  Give  us  the  hearty  singing  of  a  conventicle 
before  this.  We  repeat,  that  we  believe  it  is  to  the  general  use  of 
organs  that  the  great  falling  off  in  musical  power  at  the  present  time  is 
to  be  attributed.  That  people  can  sing  is  shown  by  the  example  of 
conventicles  and  our  own  congregations  in  some  country  parishes  ;  and 
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we  are  quite  sure  that  people  could  soon  be  made  to  join  in  true 
church  rnusick,  since  it  is  simpler  and  easier,  as  well  as  being  so  exactly 
suited  to  the  wants  and  feelings  of  every  Catholick  mind.  Experience 
indeed  shows  that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  do  without  an  organ,  but 
that  the  effect  is  then  much  more  solemn  and  much  more  beautiful ; 
inasmuch  as  the  severity  of  vocal  church  rnusick  must  commend  itself  to 
all  devout  and  thoughtful  persons  by  its  own  appropriateness  and  love¬ 
liness.  The  downfal  of  unauthorised  hymns  and  metrical  versions  will 
assuredly  be  dated  from  the  time  that  any  congregation  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  appreciating  the  true  rnusick  of  the  Church. 

We  have  thus  far  been  endeavouring  to  shew  that  an  organ  is 
unnecessary :  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  the  grandeur  and  propriety 
of  the  publick  worship  of  God  may  be  increased  by  an  occasional  and 
judicious  use  of  this  stupendous  instrument,  particularly  in  cathedrals 
and  important  churches,  and  on  particular  occasions,  and  in  anthems, 
the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  and  such  parts  of  the  service.  Which  brings  us 
to  consider  the  theory  of  organs.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  with 
those  who  are  conversant  with  their  present  use  abroad,  or  the  mediaeval 
accounts  of  instrumental  rnusick,  as  well  as  the  representations  in 
ancient  paintings,  etc.,  and  particularly  considering  the  argument 
derived  from  the  position  in  a  church  of  the  heavenly  musicians  on 
corbel  and  hammer-beam,  that  while  the  choir  represents  the  Church 
in  earth,  the  instrumental  accompaniment  sets  forth  the  angelick  hosts 
joining  in  their  prayer  and  praise.  The  perfectly  entrancing  effect  of 
the  organ,  in  such  a  cathedral  as  Amiens,  from  the  extreme  west  end, 
gradually  stealing  in  upon  the  full  chant  in  the  choir,  contrasting  and 
combining  with,  and  elevating  it,  and  then  again  dying  away,  must  be 
heard  to  be  appreciated ;  it  adds  a  new  force  and  beauty  to  the  whole. 
The  choir  itself  is  fully  competent  to  its  own  task,  stands  quite  alone, 
steady,  grand,  sustained,  devotional :  the  addition  of  the  organ,  from 
so  great  a  distance,  gives  the  very  notion  of  heightened  joy  and  fellow¬ 
ship  which  the  soul  looks  for.  But  this  effect  is  both  unattainable,  and 
perhaps  undesirable,  in  parish  churches  :  a  condition  of  worship  in  them 
ought  to  be  that  it  can  be  performed  at  all  seasons  without  the  expense 
or  trouble  of  such  a  functionary  as  an  organist.  We  do  therefore 
earnestly  deplore  and  deprecate  the  introduction  of  organs  into  old 
churches  not  yet  provided  with  them,  or  new  churches  to  be  built. 
We  have  answered  many  former  objections  against  the  feasibility  of 
complying  with  ancient  order  and  decency  by  our  favourite  mono¬ 
syllable — Try.  We  must  make  the  same  emphatick  reply  to  those  who 
doubt  whether  an  organ  can  be  dispensed  with.  Most  earnestly  do  we 
hope  that  no  more  organs — we  can  scarcely  condescend  to  say,  or 
barrel-organs — may  be  put  up  in  our  beautiful  old  churches  ;  blocking 
arches  or  windows,  hiding  fonts,  bringing  in  western  galleries,  and  a 
hundred  other  anomalies,  besides  those  moral  and  msthetick  evils  which 
we  have  pointed  out.  With  respect  to  new  churches  the  case  is  even 
more  lamentable.  To  see  them  built  with  an  organ-gallery ;  all  propriety 
violated  by  making  the  clumsy  instrument  a  piece  of  the  construction ; 
to  see  huge  sums  expended  on  the  “  box  of  pipes,”  which  might  have 
added  a  half-brick  or  more  to  the  starved  walls,  or  tracery  to  the 
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windows,  or  something  more  important  still,  an  ample  Chancel,  a 
Porch,  a  stone  Font,  is  surely  inexcusable.  And  then,  as  we  hinted 
before,  the  salary  of  the  organist  might  often  maintain  an  additional 
priest,  and  be  productive  of  good  quite  incalculable  to  the  district. 
And  then,  also,  God’s  House  might  be  saved  from  profanation  in  being 
made  a  concert-room  or  a  practising-room  for  the  organist’s  private 
pupils.  But  there  is  a  plan,  now  becoming  common,  for  “  stowing 
away”  the  organ  in  new  churches,  which  we  must  beg  leave  to  de¬ 
nounce  in  the  strongest  terms.  This  fashionable  device  is  to  build  a 
small  transeptal  projection  in  the  Chancel,  which  shall  serve  for  “  coal¬ 
hole,  stove-room,  and  tool-house”  underground,  for  vestry  in  the  middle, 
and  for  organ  above  !  Now  (1),  this  is  utterly  without,  and  indeed 
against,  authority ;  (2),  if  offends  against  all  rules  concerning  Aisles, 
Chapels,  Transepts,  or  Sacristies ;  (3),  if  there  is  an  arch  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  Chancel,  it  is  wrong  to  screen  it  and  put  an  organ- 
gallery  across  it ;  (4),  if  there  is  no  arch,  but  a  door  below  and  an 
organ-hole  above,  it  is  repugnant  to  all  ecclesiastical  propriety ;  (5),  it 
is  a  bad  place  for  the  organ  any  way,  since  it  is  too  near  the  Choir. 
This  very  contemptible  device  really  scarcely  deserves  notice,  were  it 
not,  perhaps  from  the  unfortunate  example  of  the  Temple  church, 
becoming  common. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  that,  whenever  an  organ  is  allowed, 
it  be  placed  at  the  west  end,  either  of  the  Nave  or  either  Aisle,  and  on 
the  ground.  Then,  the  singers  being  rightly  placed  in  the  Chancel,  it 
will  not  drown  the  voices  nor  make  them  dependent  on  itself :  it  will 
not  require  a  gallery  ;  it  will  not  block  up  any  window  ;  it  will  make 
a  more  appropriate  case  necessary.  This  for  parish  churches.  In 
cathedrals,  perhaps  the  triforia  might  receive  it,  as  at  Canterbury, 
where  the  effect  is  admirable,  except  that  it  is  too  near  the  choir. 
Experience  shows  that  organs  are  none  the  worse  for  being  on  the 
ground.  Witness  S.  Peter’s,  Leeds,  and  S.  Bartholomew’s,  Sandwich. 

ALTARS  AND  ALTAR-SCREENS. 

When  a  clergyman  sets  to  work  in  earnest  at  the  restoration  of  his 
church,  the  Altar  is  the  first  thing  which  demands  and  receives  his 
attention.  That  he  should  be  indignant  at,  and  at  once  seek  to  remedy, 
its  disgraceful  condition,  is  only  natural ;  but  the  means  adopted  to 
obtain  this  end  are  generally  as  wanting  in  taste  as  they  are  excellent 
in  spirit.  We  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  this  important  subject. 

The  number  of  applications  received  by  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society  fors“  something  of  a  Gothick  Altar-screen”  is  almost  incredible. 
It  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  to  state  at  once,  and  boldly,  that  an 
Altar-screen  or  Reredos  is  neither  a  necessary,  nor  (except  in  some 
peculiar  instances)  a  fitting  ornament  for  a  small  church. 

In  very  few  ancient  parish  churches  is  there  any  attempt  at  a 
Reredos.  The  east  wall,  below  and  at  the  sides  of  the  Altar-window, 
was  generally  covered  with  frescoes  and  scriptures  :  a  stone  screen  is 
seldom  found  there ;  and,  it  is  an  important  remark,  a  wooden  one  never. 

But  if  our  ancestors  seldom  employed  Reredoses,  their  adoption  by 
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us  ought  to  be  much  more  rare,  because  we  are  fettered  by  a  practical 
difficulty  unknown  in  a  former  age.  A  Reredos  of  simple  panelling 
is  jejune  and  poor  :  niches  are  required  to  make  one  really  beautiful. 
But  niches  without  images  are  absurd;  as  absurd  as  blank  windows,  or 
sham  gurgoyles.  Look  at  the  beautiful  Harlton  screen:  the  niches 
are  every  thing  to  it.  Take  them  away,  and  how  wretched  would  the 
design  be.  So  in  that  of  Geddington. 

Let  us  then  be  content  to  have  a  plain  eastern  wall.  We  shall  not 
exceed  our  ancestors :  in  the  attempt  we  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  an 
absurdity.  Look  for  instance  at  the  ludicrous  effect  of  niches  for  sedilia 
in  the  east-end  :  or  at  the  still  more  absurd  arrangement  of  a  Reredos  of 
more  pretension  than  our  ancestors  would  have  thought  necessary  for 
a  minster, — and  which  was  raised  at  an  expense  of  £100, — and  the 
deal  table,  value  (second-hand)  3«.  6c/.  which  stands  before  it ! 

The  expense  of  these  modern  screens,  is  another  objection  to  them. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  be  understood  to  mean,  that  any  expense 
incurred  in  adorning  a  church  can  be  too  great ;  but  only  let  what  is 
necessary  be  first  done.  We  were  unfortunate  enough  to  give  offence 
when  we  lately  told  those  who  had  been  inserting  stained  windows  in 
a  half-ruinated  building,  that  they  had  been  doing  a  wrong  thing  ;  we 
may  give  offence  again,  when  we  say,  that  those  who  have  erected  an 
Altar-screen  in  a  Chancel  not  otherwise  in  good  order,  have  done  the 
same.  Yet  such  is  the  case  ;  Reredoses  are  of  less  importance  even  than 
stained  glass  :  and  our  strictures  in  their  case  are  therefore  a  fortiori  true. 

Again,  we  have  sometimes  been  requested  to  give  the  design  for  a 
Reredos  in  a  wretched  modern,  perhaps  Grecian,  church,  where  there 
is  no  Chancel,  and  not  a  single  correct  detail.  Is  not  such  an  erection 
a  mockery  ?  Whether  good  or  bad,  it  makes  a  bad  church  worse. 

There  is  a  plain,  but  very  pretty  Early-Decorated  reredos  in  that 
most  valuable  church,  Clapton  in  Gordano,*  near  Bristol.  A  string¬ 
course  runs  along  the  sill  of  the  eastern  window,  bearing  an  embattle- 
ment ;  on  each  side  of  the  Altar  connected  with  this  string,  is  a  slender 
circular  shaft,  with  flowered  capital,  for  the  reception  of  the  Altar- 
candlesticks  ;  some  ancient  candlesticks  of  latten  still  remain.  It 
would  be  a  very  good  model ;  and  would  not  cost  the  fifth  part  of 
some  that  only  serve  to  spoil  a  church. 

Connected  with  the  taste  for  gorgeous  Altar-screens,  is  that  for 
elaborately  panelled  Altars.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  we  say,  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  do  not  permit  you  to  have  a  fixed  Altar  of  stone,  do  not 
attempt  one  of  wood,  but  let  your  Altar  be  a  moveable  table.  A  stone 
Altar  may  be  provided  two  ways.  Either  make  it  a  plain  solid  mass  of 
masonry,  the  slab  (technically  called  seal  or  table )  of  black  granite  or 
marble,  and  projecting  beyond  the  masonry,  and  marked  with  the  five 
crosses  ;  or  let  this  same  slab  be  supported  on  plain  massy  brackets  fixed 
in  the  eastern  wall,  with,  it  may  be,  two  legs  on  its  west  side.  A 
beautiful  example  of  tills  sort  remains  at  Forthampton,  near  Tewkes¬ 
bury. 

We  will  conclude  with  one  word  on  the  arrangement  of  the  Altar 

•  We  may  mention  that  there  is  a  perfect  and  hitherto  undescribed  chantry  altar 
in  a  north  chapel  of  this  church. 
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during  the  time  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  We  assume  the  absence  of 
Altar-rails  and  chairs.  The  frontal  (scarlet,  green,  or  purple,  as  may 
be)  is  to  hang  down  in  front,  touching  the  ground  and  visible;  for  the 
‘fair  linen  cloth’  is  to  be  a  strip,  hanging  down  at  the  sides  only. 
Altar-carpets  are  not  wanted,  except  one  strip  in  front  of  the  Altar ;  one 
down  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  and  one  for  the  use  of  the  Priests  who 
occupy  the  sedilia. 

CROSS-LEGGED  KNIGHTS. 

{From,  a  Correspondent.) 

The  old  Crusader,  the  fine  old  chivalrous  soldier,  whose  warfare 
was  with  the  oppressor  because  of  the  oppressed,  whose  sword  waved 
over  the  Infidel’s  head  because  of  wrong  done  to  the  pious  and  the 
helpless,  to  the  pilgrim  and  the  stranger,  but  too  generally  left  his  bones 
to  whiten  on  the  fields  of  Palestine. 

Some  few  however  of  the  gallant  company  of  red-cross  warriors 
found  a  resting-place  for  themselves  in  their  native  land ;  in  the  chan¬ 
cels  of  the  churches  of  which  they  were  the  founders  or  patrons,  or  in 
the  aisles  of  the  churches  of  which  they  were  the  benefactors :  and 
such  is  the  charm  which  is  attached  to  the  Crusader’s  name,  such  the 
influence  which  piety  and  bravery  combined  have  over  the  hearts  and 
feelings  of  men,  that  the  monuments  of  the  Crusaders  have  found  far 
more  favour  amongst  us  than  the  monuments  of  any  other  description 
of  men  whatever :  none  on  the  whole  have  been  so^well  preserved, 
none  certainly  less  wantonly  injured. 

Even  the  puritan’s  sledge-hammer,  that  spared  so  little,  spared 
them :  even  centuries  of  protesting  indifference  and  church-wardens’ 
misrule  have  done  little  mischief,  beyond  allowing  them  to  lie  encum¬ 
bered  with  the  damp  and  dirt  of  ages,  or  occasionally  begriming  them 
with  whitewash. 

Here  and  there  one  has  altogether  disappeared ;  nor  can  we  say 
exactly  how  many  have  not  disappeared  during  the  mismanagement  of 
the  last  300  years  ;  but  still  there  is  proof  sufficient  that  the  Crusader 
generally  was  very  kindly  regarded  wherever  his  bones  rested,  and  that 
he  was  favourably  and  honourably  remembered.  One  evidence  of  it 
is,  that  his  monument,  and  frequently  his  alone, 'has  been  carefully  re¬ 
instated,  even  when  that  particular  part  of  the  church  which  originally 
contained  it  was  entirely  rebuilt.  And  very  high  honour  it  is  to  any 
church  to  number  amongst  its  buried  dead  one  of  these  brave  soldiers  of 
the  Cross ;  it  is  a  privilege  that  the  noblest  of  our  churches  might  almost 
envy  the  meanest  the  possession  of.  No  greater  ornament,  no  more 
useful  memorial,  can  any  church  contain  than  a  Crusader’s  monument ; 
for  it  is  a  memorial  of  earnest  religious  zeal  and  well-tried  faithfulness  in 
times  long  gone  by  ;  it  is  a  visible  link  that  connects  us  with  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  Saints  to  the  men  of  past  ages  ;  it  reminds  us  that  men  have  gone 
before  us,  whose  zeal,  whose  self-devotedness,  and  whose  self-denial,  in 
a  most  righteous  cause,  we  should  do  well  to  imitate,  and  whose  self- 
sacrifices  we  might  try  even  in  a  better  cause  to  equal,  but  could 
scarcely  hope  to  excel.  Put  in  comparison  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
Crusader  with  the  voluptuous  self-indulgence  of  the  men  of  his  rank 
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in  our  times,  and  how  simple  and  self-denying  does  his  life  appear  ; 
how  frequent  were  his  fasts,  how  stern  his  discipline,  how  continued  his 
toils  and  how  constant  his  dangers !  Oh,  that  we  had  one  tenth  part 
of  that  desire  to  attain  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  to 
see  the  earthly  city,  or  that  we  would  war  with  our  unseen  but  not  less 
existing  foes  with  a  tenth  part  of  that  courage  and  constancy  which 
distinguished  him  in  all  his  contests  with  his  earthly  adversaries :  we 
should  then  carry  the  cross  on  our  foreheads  with  a  far  better  grace 
than  we  now  do,  and  might  hope  for  far  more  honour  at  the  end  of  our 
pilgrimage,  and  much  nobler  rewards,  than  we  are  now  likely  to  receive. 

Unfortunately  we  know  but  very  few  of  the  names  of  the  Crusaders 
whose  monuments  remain  with  us  :  either  they  trusted  too  much  to 
tradition  to  carry  their  names  down  the  stream  of  time ;  or,  which  is 
much  more  probable,  they  cared  but  little  to  be  remembered  by  men, 
and  left  in  consequence  no  record  of  their  names  on  their  tombs. 
County  historians  seem  very  little  able  to  throw  any  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  almost  total  destruction  of  church  records  and  histories 
on  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  has  left  us  without  hope  of  ever 
emerging  again  from  the  darkness  of  ignorance  we  are  now  in.  The 
chief  variation  in  the  effigies  of  the  Crusaders  is  in  the  position  of  the 
hands ;  some  have  their  hands  folded  as  in  prayer,  other's  have  the  right 
hand  on  the  handle  of  the  sword,  with  the  left  hand  on  the  scabbard. 
I  never  heard  this  difference  accounted  for,*  and  would  therefore  offer 
a  conjecture,  that  the  folded  hands  denote  that  the  Crusader  had 
returned  to  his  home  and  had  died  quietly  in  his  bed ;  and  that 
the  hand  on  the  sword  denotes  that  he  died  in  battle,  and  that  his 
body  was  brought  over  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  buried  where  we 
find  the  effigy.  A  close  examination  of  the  armour  will  at  all  times  sup¬ 
ply  us  with  the  date  very  nearly,  and  especially  if  we  distinguish 
between  the  single  and  the  double  chain-mail ;  which  in  general,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  monuments,  plaistered  as  they  are  with  the  succes¬ 
sive  coats  of  ochre  and  whitewash,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  do. 

In  Lincolnshire  I  found  Crusaders’  effigies  in  the  following  churches  : 

Rippingale _ In  the  north  wall  of  the  Chancel,  the  effigy  in  chain  mail 

covered  with  a  loose  pilgrim’s  vest,  over  which  is  girded  a  straight 
sword  ;  the  hands  folded. 

Threcliingham _ In  the  Nave  are  effigies  of  Crusader  and  Wife,  the  warrior 

in  entire  chain  mail,  with  delta  shield,  straight  sword  and  studded 
belt ;  two  lions  at  the  feet ;  the  hands  clasped  in  the  lady’s.  He 
probably  accompanied  Edward  I.  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Careby. — In  the  Chancel  a  well-preserved  effigy  in  entire  chain  mail ; 
hands  folded  ;  two  headless  figures  support  the  head  cushion. 
Temp.  Edward  T. 

Halton  Holgate. — In  south  Aisle  a  monument  originally  inlaid  with  brasses, 
upon  which  is  laid  a  Crusader’s  effigy  which  certainly  did  not 
originally  belong  to  it.  It  is  in  chain  armour  with  jambres  ;  the 
delta  shield  is  charged  with  a  lion  rampant,  straight  sword,  studded 
belt,  hands  folded  ;  at  the  feet  a  lion  couchant. 

*  Various  suggestions  have  been  made,  which  it  is  needless  to  specify  here, 
since  our  correspondent  in  this  brief  paper  does  not  attempt  to  enter  deeply  into 
the  subject.  We  shall  probably  recur  to  this  point  in  a  future  review.  —  Edd. 
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Maltby.— In  the  Chancel  an  effigy  in  chain  armour. 

Saleby.  —  T'am  church  was  rebuilt  in  1591,  but  it  contains  an  effigy  in  chain 
armour,  with  the  hands  folded. 

Somerby.— In  the  Chancel  an  effigy  :  at  his  feet  a  horse  kneeling,  a  squire 
holding  it ;  the  knight  clothed  in  chain  mail,  over  which  is  thrown 
a  loose  pilgrim’s  vest,  the  neck  additionally  protected  by  a  chain 
corslet,  the  shield  rests  on  the  arm  ;  the  hands  folded.  About 
a.  d,  1300, 

Ashby.-—  An  effigy  in  chain  mail,  hands  folded. 

Surjieet. — In  the  Chancel,  a  high  tomb  with  effigy  in  plate  armour, 
with  chain  celveliere  and  gorget,  and  the  apron  of  chain  mail ;  delta 
shield;  hands  folded.  Temp.  Edward  III. 

Fulstow _ In  the  Nave  two  effigies  are  placed  upright,  one  a  Crusader 

with  hands  folded,  the  other  his  wife  probably. 

Hougham.— An  effigy  in  entire  chain  mail,  the  right  hand  on  the  hilt  of 
sword,  the  left  grasps  the  scabbard;  the  delta  shield  is  charged  with 
harry  of  three  pieces. 

Kingerby.— An  effigy  with  chain  hauberk  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  a 
remarkably  long  shield ;  this  is  in  the  south  Aisle.  In  Chancel  a 
flat  monument  with  only  half  the  effigy,  but  with  a  X  on  the 
breast. 

Goxhill.—A n  effigy  in  chain  armour  with  delta  shield. 

Lea— In  the  Chancel,  a  high  tomb  with  effigy  in  entire  chain  mail,  the 
legs  additionally  protected  by  the  steel  plates  called  jambres  ;  the 
hands  folded  :  dates  between  1300  and  1330. 

Burton  upon  Stather.—ln  Chancel  an  effigy  in  entire  chain  mail. 

Wmlermgham.-EtB.gj  in  double  chain  mail,  with  delta  shield :  hands 
folded. 

Scotton _ Effigy  in  entire  chain  mail ;  hands  folded  :  date  about  1280. 

Hoibeach.— At  west  end  of  south  Aisle,  a  table  monument  with  effigy  of 
Crusader. 

.LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Wym&ndkam.— In  south  Transept  an  effigy  in  entire  chain  mail. 

Stocker ston.— In  south  Aisle,  the  effigies  of  Crusader  and  Lady,  the  shield 
charged  with  a  fleur-de-tys.  In  Wyrley’s  time  the  inscription  was 
remaining,  “  Johan  de  Digby  gist  icy  praies  pur  lui ;  "  he  died 
a.  d.  1269  ;  the  female  may  be  his  wife,  Arabella  IIa i court. 

Frowlesworth.— The  effigy  and  monument  of  Roger  de  Amary,  knight, 
which  Burton  notices,  had  disappeared  when  Nicholls  visited  this 
church. 

Peckleton.—Two  monumental  arches,  under  which  are  the  effigies  of  a 
Crusader  and  his  Lady ;  the  armour,  chain  mail ;  over  which  is  a 
leathern  doublet  without  sleeves,  leather  covering  the  thighs ;  the 
shield  on  the  arm  ;  plain  sword-belt ;  hands  folded  ;  some  animals 
at  the  feet.  Such  inscription  as  there  is  I  found  illegible  through 
the  whitewash  plaistering.  Burton  says  one  word  only  was  legible, 
“moton,”  but  Nicholls  adds,  “  bna,  ana,  moton,  and  dominos, 

RQBERTUS,  MOTON.” 

HUNTS. 

Orton  Longueville.— -In  a  north  chapel,  which  is  Decorated,  is  an  effigy  with 
delta  shield,  hands  folded,  loose  over  vest ;  near  it  an  iron  helmet, 
with  a  tiger  for  crest. 

BEDS. 

Fertenhall.— The  advowson  of  this  church  was  formerly  with  the  Templars, 
who  used  a  north  choir  which  is  now'  destroyed  ;  but  there  is  in  the 
Chancel  a  Crusader’s  effigy  with  the  pilgrim’s  vest  ;  the  hands 
folded. 
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LLANDAFF  CATHEDRAL. 

Probably  not  one  of  our  British  cathedrals  is  in  a  more  lamentable 
condition  than  that  of  Llandaff.  The  west  front  and  one  half  of 
the  Nave  a  ruin,  the  other  half  converted  into  the  semblance  of  a 
heathen  temple,  both  within  and  without,  and  the  interior  disfigured 
by  modern  monuments  quite  as  tasteless  as,  and  even  more  unmeaning 
than,  those  in  Westminster  Abbey  or  Bristol  Cathedral;  such  are  the 
features  which  this  ancient  and  still  deeply  interesting  church  now 
presents  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor.  We  have  great  pleasure  however  in 
observing  that  the  Choir  is  now  under  repair,  and  though  the  intended 
outlay  is  very  inconsiderable,  we  are  able  to  testify  from  our  own 
inspection  to  the  accuracy  and  excellence  of  the  workmanship  as  far  as 
it  goes.  The  fine  Decorated  east  window  has  been  entirely  restored, 
the  footings  and  weatherings  of  the  buttresses  on  the  north  side 
replaced,  the  masonry  pointed  up,  and  the  simple  but  beautiful  two- 
light  windows  partially  renewed.  We  much  regret  that  the  flat  roof, 
with  its  singularly  ugly  and  debased  battlements,  has  been  allowed  to 
remain.  The  latter  at  least  might  easily  have  been  removed ;  they  are 
manifestly  late  additions,  and  are  greatly  injurious  to  the  effect  of  the 
building.  A  high-pitched  roof  might  also  have  been  added  above  the 
beautiful  vault  within ;  and  thus,  the  windows  being  filled  with  stained 
glass,  and  the  interior  fitted  in  all  respects  as  it  ought  to  be,  part  of  the 
church  would  have  stood  a  striking  example  of  what  might  be  effected 
for  the  rest.  There  are  many  families  of  great  wealth  in  Glamorgan¬ 
shire,  to  whom  the  sum  of  £10,000,  which  might,  we  think,  accomplish 
a  thorough  restoration,  would  be  as  nothing,  collectively  speaking ;  and 
surely  there  is  now  every  inducement  to  make  a  great  movement,  and 
for  all  to  come  forward  in  so  great  and  holy  a  cause  as  that  of  restoring 
to  its  ancient  honour  this  famous  but  most  neglected  sanctuary. 

The  western  part  of  the  Nave,  though  partly  destroyed,  is  capable 
of  restoration,  as  the  piers  and  arches  are  erect,  and  the  masonry  to  all 
appearance  sound  and  strong.  The  exquisite  Early-English  work  of 
this  part  of  the  church  is  truly  beautiful ;  not  the  least  idea  of  it  is 
obtained  by  the  wretched  drawing  given  in  vol.  ill.  of  Winkles’ 
Cathedrals.  To  stand  opposite  the  western  door — itself  once  a  marvel 
of  art — and  view,  through  the  now  vacant  and  ruinous  windows,  the 
paganised  Nave  beyond  it,  with  its  flat  pediment ed  roof,  its  ridiculous 
vases  and  urns,  its  stuccoed  wall,  its  miserable  semicircular  door  and 
window  above  it,  is  inevitably  to  feel  the  most  forcible  contrast  pos¬ 
sible  between  the  speaking  graces  of  the  Christian  and  the  burlesque 
absurdities  of  the  Revived-pagan  styles.  Thoroughly  depraved  must 
the  taste  have  been  of  those  who — rather  perhaps  of  the  age  which  — 
expended  a  very  large  sum  in  pulling  down  floriated  piers,  vaultings, 
and  windows,  to  build  instead  a  church  with  round-headed  windows, 
heavy  cornices,  plaistered  cielings,  and  wooden  stalls,  throne,  pulpit, 
and  Altar-screen  of  pseudo-Dorick  work  in  deal  painted  to  look  like 
oak  !  The  mischief,  however,  has  been  done ;  and  it  now  only  remains  to 
remedy  it  by  piffling  down  in  turn  the  handy -work  of  the  paganising 
architects  of  the  last  century,  and  substituting  the  same  forms,  so  far 
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as  they  can  be  conjectured  or  ascertained,  which  the  church  originally 
possessed.  There  are  at  present  several  things  in  this  cathedral  truly 
painful  to  behold  ;  and  we  mention  them,  not  as  desiring  to  blame  the 
authorities  of  the  place,  (by  whom  they  may  be  yet  unobserved,)  for, 
perhaps,  accidental  rather  than  wilful  violations  of  propriety,  but  as 
hoping  that  occasion  will  now  be  taken  of  extending  the  restoration  at 
least  to  the  correction  of  some  of  them.  We  would  instance  the 
placing  an  unsightly  deal  cathedra,  of  pagan  design,  and  with  “  Domi- 
nus  Episcopus”  painted  upon  it,  on  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  Bishop 
in  the  south  Aisle ;  the  supporting  an  immense  tin  chest  upon  another 
ancient  monument ;  the  shabby  and  ugly  green-baized  doors ;  the 
wretchedly  meagre  and  altogether  unchristian  appurtenances  of  the 
High  Altar ;  the  mutilated  and  neglected  condition  in  general  of  the 
beautiful  Catholick  effigies  of  old ;  and  the  undue  prominence  given  to 
the  frightful  modern  marbles,  many  of  which  are  really  surpassingly 
absurd,  and  exhibit  inscriptions  of  which  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  present  age  will  produce  no  more. 

The  complete  restoration  of  this  cathedral  would  be  a  great  and 
glorious  work,  and  would  hardly  fail  of  bringing  with  it  advantages  the 
most  permanent  and  most  important.  That  such  a  work  might  easily 
be  effected,  we  have  no  doubt.  The  comparatively  small  size  of  the 
building,  the  absence  in  general  of  the  more  intricate  and  elaborate 
kinds  of  detail,  the  vast  wealth  of  some  of  the  great  landowners  of  the 
county,  and  not  least  of  all,  the  present  prevalence  of  zeal  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  (which,  alas  !  may  not  be  for  long)  in  church  restoration,  combine 
to  render  the  attempt  at  once  feasible  and  highly  desirable. 


REVIEWS. 

Some  Observations  on  Propriety  of  Style,  with  reference  to  Modern  Gothic 
Architecture.  By  Edward  Hall,  Esq.,  Architect. 

This  very  well  written  and  interesting  paper  was  recently  read 
before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  has  since  been 
published  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Hall  regrets  (p.  2),  “  the  tendency  at  our  Universities  towards 
imitation  rather  than  design.”  We  think  unreasonably.  Imitation  is 
there  inculcated  at  present  merely  because  we  are  only  attaining 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  to  attempt  with  complete 
success  original  design.  No  one,  we  think,  will  deny  that  much  has 
been  effected  by  bringing  back  to  the  close  study  of  antiquity,  and  as 
it  were  binding  down  to  the  absolute  observance  of  certain  rules,  the 
erratic  fancies  of  modern  designers.  Indeed  the  acknowledged  im¬ 
provement  which  has  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  taken  place  in 
church  building,  must  in  a  very  great  degree,  ultimately  if  not  im¬ 
mediately,  be  referred  to  this  cause.  For  while  we  copy  with  exactness, 
we  are  more  likely  to  investigate  and  recover  the  lost  principles  which 
we  compel  ourselves  to  adopt,  though  we  do  not  understand  them,  than 
when  we  blindly  follow  the  dictates  of  our  own  unrestricted  judgement 
and  tastes.  It  is  admitted  that  modern  designs  were  mostly  miserable 
failures ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  for  a  time  at  least 
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a  check  has  been  attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  laxity  of  practice  which 
has  confessedly  produced  such  lamentable  results. 

In  p.  3,  Mr.  Hall  gives  a  useful  and  concise  summary  of  the  objections 
commonly  raised  against  the  employment  of  the  Gothick  styles,  and 
alleges  his  reasons  for  considering  them  invalid.  Some  of  these  ob¬ 
jections  are  indeed  hardly  deserving  of  an  answer,  being  but  the 
oft-refuted  and  groundless  cavils  of  the  advocates  of  the  Revived-pagan 
of  the  last  century.  We  may  remark  that  some  of  them  apply  much 
more  truly  to  the  latter  style  than  to  the  former ;  as  that  the  style 
originated  in  “  superstition that  we  cannot  carry  it  out  in  all  its 
details  consistently  with  the  Anglican  ritual ;  that  we  are  inflicting 
anachronisms  on  posterity,  &c. 

In  pp.  7-10,  Mr.  Hall  labours  to  defend  the  Gothick  style  from  the 
charge  of  having  “  no  fixed  principles” — a  charge  now  generally  felt  to 
be  altogether  futile.  That  it  had  principles  is  certain:  what  these  were 
is  rather  the  question  for  consideration.  The  revivers  of  the  pagan 
style  saw  none,  and  therefore  supposed,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  con¬ 
ceit,  that  there  could  not  have  been  any ;  but  they  herein  relied  too 
much  on  their  own  acuteness  of  perception.  They  did  not  perceive 
that  what  has  no  fixed  laws  may  nevertheless  have  definite  principles. 

Some  ingenious  and  useful  remarks  are  given  in  p.  11,  on 
triangularity ,  or  the  pyramidal  principle  of  Gothick  outline, — a  theory 
which  is  probably  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy,  but  respecting  which  it  may 
be  observed,  that  it  is  generally  a  necessary  condition  of  a  pointed 
building  to  verge  upwards  from  a  broad  base  by  gradual  diminutions 
into  a  more  or  less  acute  termination,  from  its  tendency  to  eschew  that 
abrupt  flatness  of  ending  lines  winch  marked  the  classical  buildings. 

Mr.  Hall  believes  “  that  some  peculiar  sanctity  was  attached  to  one 
side  of  the  Nave  in  cathedrals”  (p.  15),  because  generally  the  number 
of  monuments  on  the  south  side  preponderate.  We  have  some  doubts 
whether  this  could  be  established  as  a  fact  in  most  of  our  cathedrals  ; 
the  reason,  however,  is  not  difficult  to  assign.  In  parochial  churches 
the  churchyard  cross  stood  on  the  south  side,  and  the  graves  were 
anciently  made  as  close  to  it  as  possible,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  still 
existing  prejudice  against  burial  on  the  north  side.  This  commonly 
received  custom  may  very  naturally  have  had  some  influence  even  in 
cathedrals.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  former  the  north  side  of  the 
Chancel  seems  rather  to  have  been  preferred.  This  we  think  probably 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  Easter  Sepulchre. 

Mr.  Hall  has  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  calling  the  Chapter- 
house  at  Ely  (now  Trinity  church)  the  Laclye  Chapel.  A  very  slight 
inspection  of  the  position  and  arrangement  of  that  unrivalled  building 
will  prove  it  to  have  been  the  former.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that 
the  Ladye  chapel  is  “not  unfrequently”  in  some  other  position  than  at 
the  east  end. 

We  could  have  wished  that  a  more  decisive  and  condemnatory  tone 
against  the  adoption  of  the  Revived-pagan  style  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  in  England  had  characterised  this  lecture.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  a  pleasing  and  useful  contribution  to  the  daily  increasing 
demand  for  information  on  the  subject  of  Architecture. 
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The  Archaeological  Magazine  of  Bristol,  Bath,  South  Wales,  and  the 
South  Western  Counties,  in  connection  with  the  Bristol  and  West  of 
England  Architectural  and  Heraldic  Society.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Sealv, 
Architect.  No.  I.  May. 

We  have  been,  on  the  whole,  pleased  with  the  first  number  of  this 
publication.  The  principles  are  correct,  though  we  doubt  whether  the 
articles  are  written  with  sufficient  power,  or  the  subjects  chosen  with 
sufficient  skill,  to  do  much  good.  We  have  always  held,  that  the  editor 
of  such  a  periodical  should  not  be  an  architect.  The  following  passage 
in  the  preliminary  address  confirms  us  in  this  opinion.  “We  stated  in 
our  prospectus,  that  we  should  notice  new  buildings,  if  in  imitation  of 
the  styles  of  our  ancient  edifices :  hut  this  we  can  do  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  as  motives  of  delicacy  must  often  restrain  us  from  a  free  expression 
of  opinion  upon  the  works  of  our  brother  masons.”  There  is,  however, 
a  good  bold  notice  of  the  absurdities  in  Crockerton,  Wilts  :  but  Clifton 
new  church  is  not,  of  course,  exposed.  We  recommend  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  typographical  department.  Our  excellent  President  is 
not  Archdeacon  Thorpe ;  nor  our  publisher,  Mr.  StepAenson ;  nor  the 
author  of  the  Catechism  of  Gothic  Architecture,  Mr.  BloxAam  ;  nor  did 
we  ever  invent  the  word  lycnoscope.  We  hope  that  in  future  no 
approach  to  irreverence  will  be  allowed  :  we  have  a  painful  example  of 
it  at  p.  17,  where  we  read  of  S.  Dubricius,  of  blessed  memory,  that  his 
piety  “had  been  long  hermetically  sealed”  in  Bardsey.  The  engravings 
are  a  good  deal  better  than  the  letter-press.  We  hope  the  fixture  num¬ 
bers  will  not  parade,  on  their  outside,  the  advertisement  of  such  books 
as  The  Little  Old  Man  of  the  Wood,  or  The  Tale  of  a  Comical  Stick. 
We  advise  Mr.  Sealy,  the  author  of  this  production,  if  ever  he  seriously 
contemplates  either  practising  in,  or  conducting  a  periodical  connected 
with,  Church  Architecture,  to  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  publi¬ 
cations  so  frivolous.* 

Church  Architecture  considered  in  relation  to  the  Mind  of  the  Church. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore. 

We  cannot  but  feel  it  to  be  a  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  progress 
of  eeclesiology,  that,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Reformation,  a  Bishop  of 
our  Church  should  make  Architecture  the  subject  of  a  distinct  treatise.  It 
surely  betokens  a  return  to  the  days  of  Wykeham,  and  Waynflete,  and 
Poore :  and  till  Architecture,  as  every  other  church  art,  is  put  under 
the  controul  of  our  prelates,  we  cannot  expect,  nor  indeed  wish,  that 
its  ancient  glories  should  be  imitated  or  revived. 

Our  readers  will  remember,  that  when  Bishop  Mant  “  unwillingly” 
resigned  his  office  as  one  of  the  patrons  of  our  Society,  he  expressed  his 
intention  of  publishing  his  own  sentiments  on  Church  Architecture.  These, 
it  was  understood,  while  on  many  points  they  coincided  with  the  system 
which  we  have  advocated,  were  in  some  respects  opposed  to  it.  We  there¬ 
fore  waited  with  considerable  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  the  pamphlet 
which  we  are  about  to  notice :  and  we  can  truly  say,  that  if  in  some 

*  The  second  number  has  appeared  since  the  above  was  in  type,  and  we  regret 
to  say  that  its  tone  is  even  more  liable  to  the  same  objections. 
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respects  ire  are  compelled  to  differ  from  it,  on  the  whole  its  perusal  has 
afforded  us  gratification.  We  hesitated  for  some  time  whether  our  more 
respectful  course  would  not  be  to  pass  it  over  with  a  merely  formal  notice : 
but  we  have,  on  further  consideration,  determined  to  go  through  it  at 
length.  (1)  Because  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  sentiments  of 
a  Bishop,  delivered  ex  cathedra,  and  on  a  theological  subject,  and  the 
opinions  put  forth  by  him,  as  President  of  a  Society,  on  Architecture. 

(2)  Because  we  are  unwilling  to  leave  it  to  be  supposed,  that  (except  on 
one  point)  any  of  our  leading  principles  have  been  attacked  by  the  Bishop. 

(3)  Because  we  are  anxious  to  shew  that  we  have  his  sanction  in  many 
matters  to  which  our  opponents  frequently  object :  and,  (4)  Because 
we  believe  that  an  exclusive  attention  to  Irish  architecture  has,  in 
some  few  instances,  led  the  Bishop  to  differ  from  us.  Without  further 
preface,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  first  lecture. 

After  noticing  the  practical  value  of  ecclesiology,  Bishop  Mant 
dwells  on  the  orientation  of  a  church,  proving  from  our  rubricks  and 
other  formularies,  that  to  be  built  in  accordance  with  our  Prayer-book, 
a  church  must  have  its  Altar  towards  the  east.  He  thence  proceeds  to 
the  Font,  and  recapitulates  much  of  what  we  have  already  said  in  our 
Few  Words  to  Church-Builders.  Touching  the  shape  of  the  Font,  he 
remarks — 

“  The  shape  of  the  basin  is  left,  by  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  inde¬ 
finite  and  indifferent ;  and  no  value  seems  in  my  mind  to  belong  to  the 
symbolical  argument  for  an  octagon,  put  forth  by  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society.”  (p.  14.) 

Our  argument  was  briefly  this :  the  octagonal  form  is,  in  the  later 
styles,  all  but  universal :  in  Early-English  it  is  only  supplanted  by  the 
circular.  No  architectural  reason  has  been  assigned  for  this  ;  but  as  it 
is  well  known  that  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  an  octagon  has 
been  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  regeneration,  it  seems  natural  to  con¬ 
sider  it  so  in  the  present  case.  At  all  events,  hexagons  and  heptagons 
may  be  looked  on  as  solecisms ;  at  least  as  anomalies. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  Chancels,  the  Bishop  furnishes  us  with 
a  valuable  instance  of  one  erected  posterior  to  the  Restoration,  namely 
that  of  Garvaghy  church  in  the  diocese  of  Dromore,  built  in  1665. 
The  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  a  spacious  Chancel  are  extremely 
valuable  ;  and  we  are  therefore  the  more  surprised  at  the  plates  which 
accompany  this  portion  of  the  text.  In  the  former,  fault  is  very  justly 
found  with  the  narrow  Altar  recess  of  modern  architects ;  yet  in  the 
latter,  while  the  Nave  is  sixty  feet  in  length,  the  Chancel  is  only  nine. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  but  think  there  is  some  mistake  in  this  engraving. 
The  accommodation  is  said  to  be  for  250 ;  whereas  a  Nave  sixty  feet 
by  thirty,  will  hold  at  least  300.  We  may  further  remark  that  the 
above  breadth  is  too  great  for  ecclesiastical  effect,  unless  there  be 
Aisles.  Another  plate  gives  the  “  Chancel  of  Hillsborough  Church 
it  is  not  mentioned  with  approbation,  which  we  are  glad  to  see.  This 
engraving  is  one  of  those  which  may  perhaps  be  useful  in  Ireland  by 
way  of  warning :  in  England  any  Commissioner’s  church  would  supply 
a  similar  specimen.  At  p.  19,  the  Bishop  recommends  Altar-rails, 
“  notwithstanding  the  hint  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  in  their 
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disfavour,”  in  the  absence  of  the  Rood-screen.  Our  remarks  against 
them  are  not,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  intended  to  apply  where 
this  provision  is  wanting.  Only,  when  it  is  restored,  we  could  wish 
that  the  rails  might  be  removed. 

The  Altar-plate,  engraved  at  p.  23,  is  curious,  as  being  the  gift  of 
Bishop  Taylor’s  daughter,  and  subsequently  of  Bishop  Pullen,  to  the 
Cathedral  church  of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  in  Dromore ;  but  yet  can 
be  by  no  means  suitable  as  a  model.  The  Chalice  is  too  deep,  its  base 
too  narrow,  and  its  lip  curving  over :  moreover  the  arms  of  the  See 
are  hardly  the  proper  subjects  for  its  decoration.  The  Flagon  is 
altogether  objectionable,  from  the  impossibility  of  draining  it. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Bishop  should  have  recommended, 
as  the  fitting  position  for  the  reading-pue  and  pulpit,  the  space  on  each 
side  of  the  Altar.  This  has  been  condemned  by  many  of  our  own  prelates ; 
and  certainly  was  never  used  till  after  the  Revolution.  The  Litany- 
stool  and  Eagle-desk,  of  which  the  Bishop  says,  they  are  “  not  agree¬ 
able  to  the  orders  of  the  [Irish]  Church,”  are  certainly  recommended 
by  the  English,  by  the  example,  at  least  till  within  the  last  few  years, 
of  all  our  cathedrals,  and  many  of  our  colleges.  While  the  reading-pue 
cannot  be  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  English  Church,  because 
she  never  refers  to  it,  unless  it  be  in  the  Commination  service,  where, 
after  all,  we  have  shown  in  the  History  of  Pues  that  it  probably  means 
Pulpit. 

In  the  plate  at  p.  34,  which  represents  open-seats,  those  lately 
erected  at  Armagh  are  represented.  In  these  the  seat-prop,  and  the 
panelling  at  the  back  of  each  row,  are  not  in  accordance  with  ancient 
models. 

At  pp.  35,  39,  are  some  remarks  on  the  ends  which  an  architect 
should  propose  to  himself,  which  we  wish  our  limits  would  allow  us  to 
quote.  As  it  is,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  recommending  them 
to  our  readers.  We  are  here  informed,  that  one  great  difficulty  in 
Ireland  arises  from  its  being  the  custom  of  the  worshippers  to  kneel  in 
the  pue  seats,  thus  turning  their  backs  on  the  Altar.  Surely  this  sug¬ 
gests  the  reintroduction  of  chairs. 

On  the  second  lecture,  “Architecture  as  illustrative  of  the  errors 
of  the  former  Church,”  as  being  less  practical,  we  will  offer  no  remarks. 
We  will  merely  observe,  that  of  several  articles  enumerated  (p.  56)  as 
forming  the  contents  of  the  aumbrye,  many  could  never  have  been  kept 
there.  For  example,  the  missal,  the  lamps,  and  the  pyx.  The  chrism 
was  preserved  in  the  chrismatory,  not  in  the  aumbrye. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  ourselves  that  so  many 
of  the  principles  which  we  have  always,  amidst  much  opposition,  held, 
e.  g.,  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  Chancel,  the  wickedness  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  in  the  house  of  God  between  the  rich  and  poor,  the  nature  and 
position  of  the  Font,  have  found  an  advocate  in  one  who  is  so  distin¬ 
guished,  not  only  from  his  position  in  the  Church,  but  from  his  writings 
in  her  history,  and  from  his  firmness  against  the  attacks  of  her  enemies, 
as  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore. 
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We  have  intended  for  some  time  past  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
a  subject  which  is  daily  engrossing  more  and  more  attention,  and  in 
consequence  daily  becoming  better  understood — the  art  of  staining  and 
painting  on  glass  as  practised  by  the  best  professors  at  the  present  day. 

A  very  few  years  ago,  so  small  was  the  demand  for  stained  glass, 
and  so  little  was  generally  known  about  either  the  principles  of  ancient 
design  or  the  style  of  ancient  drawing, — what  little  was  known  being 
deposited  as  a  kind  of  secret  in  the  hands  of  some  two  or  three  artists 
in  the  kingdom ;  so  little,  moreover,  was  the  nature,  and  therefore  the 
cost,  of  the  process  understood,  that  exorbitant  sums  were  sometimes 
paid  for  the  most  paltry  and  wretched  attempts,  failures  alike  in 
design,  drawing,  colour,  and  composition  :  and  the  execution  of  a 
stained  window  of  tolerable  size  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of 
modern  art,  and  appealed  to  triumphantly  as  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  mystery  was  not  lost,  but  still  existed  in  all  its  ancient  perfection 
in  the  keeping  of  the  favoured  few. 

Opinions  so  erroneous  now  perhaps  comparatively  seldom  prevail. 
Nevertheless  there  is  still  a  kind  of  lingering  traditional  belief  among 
many,  that  the  art  of  producing  the  brilliant  and  permanent  tinctures  of 
antiquity  is  now  lost,  or  is  at  best  but  empirick ;  and  that  the  cost  of  the 
article  is  so  enormous  as  to  place  this  beautiful  and  once  universal 
decoration  far  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  means. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  groundless  than  either  of  these  notions ; 
and  it  is  with  a  view  of  removing  such  prejudices  from  the  minds  of  our 
readers,  who  may  yet  be  misinformed  on  the  subject  and  interested  in 
being  set  right,  that  we  offer  the  present  observations. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  often 
asserted  on  the  highest  authority,  that  the  art  of  staining  glass  is  now 
thoroughly  understood.  Indeed  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether, 
strictly  speaking,  it  can  be  said  ever  to  have  been  lost.  The  east 
window  of  S.  Peter’s  college  chapel  may  be  instanced  as  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  specimen  of  the  art  as  practised  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Both 
the  drawing  indeed  and  the  tinctures  are  inferior  to  ancient  glass  :  but 
this  is  nothing  more  than  might  be  looked  for,  if  we  consider  the  per¬ 
fection  to  which  practice  consequent  upon  the  vast  demand  for  the 
material  in  the  middle  ages,  must  have  then  brought  the  art,  and  the 
■discouragement  caused  by  the  almost  total  suspension  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  in  the  latter  period.  At  the  present  day,  the  advance  of  the 
science  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  demand,  and  it  is 
perhaps  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  specimens  have  of  late  been 
produced  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  best  works  of  antiquity.  We 
might  refer  to  Mr.  Willement’s  works  in  the  Temple  church,  and  on 
a  smaller  scale  in  our  own  S.  Sepulchre’s,  and  Mr.  Warrington’s  fine 
east  window  at  Brompton.  In  drawing,  far  more  than  in  producing, 
the  tinctures,  we  were  till  very  lately  deficient.  The  severe  and  hard 
lines  of  the  ancient  artists  were  rejected  for  soft  shaded  forms  and 
modern  costumes ;  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  symboled  saint 
and  vested  bishop  were  succeeded  by  youthful  and  comely  portraits 
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in  elegant  attitudes  and  large  red  and  blue  mantles.  Instead  of 
ornamenting  glass,  we  converted  it  into  canvass ;  and  thus  the  poor 
and  showy  daubs,  like  the  window  in  Trinity  College  Library,  took 
the  place  of  the  gem-like  hues  and  quaint  delineations  of  earlier  ages. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  stained  window  recently  placed  in 
Bishop  West’s  chapel  at  Ely,  executed  by  Mr.  Evans  of  Shrewsbury,  at 
an  enormous  cost.  Here  we  see  scarcely  any  affectation  of  antiquity : 
the  figures  are  so  completely  modern,  that  we  at  once  assign  them  to 
a  school  of  their  own,  certainly  not  formed  from  the  study  of  ancient 
painting  on  glass.  The  tinctures  are  certainly  remarkably  pure  and 
brilliant ;  but  the  details  are  singularly  faulty.  The  figures  are  too 
large  and  over-finished,  and  are  spoiled  by  being  shaded ;  for  the 
ancient  artists  never  attempted  shading  in  painting  glass,  but  represented 
faces,  naked  limbs,  the  folds  of  the  vestments,  &c.  by  simple  lines.* 
Again,  the  space  beneath  the  canopies  is  black,  to  throw  out  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  effigies ;  a  fatal  mistake,  as  well  for  other  obvious  reasons 
as  that  it  gives  undue  prominence  to  the  countenances,  and  throws  the 
adjacent  parts  into  comparative  insignilicance.f 

In  the  purest  times  of  the  art,  the  principle  was  invariably  observed 
of  merely  ornamenting  the  spaces  between  the  mullions  with  distinct 
and  appropriate  embellishments.  The  filling  a  whole  window  with  one 
large  picture,  as  at  King’s  College  chapel,  is  a  sign  of  the  debasement 
of  the  art.  Magnificent  as  these  windows  are,  had  those  which  once 
adorned  the  Decorated  Chapter-house  at  Ely  remained  entire,  instead  of 
a  few  discoloured  fragments,  they  would  probably  have  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  vastly  finer,  from  the  avoidance  of  this  fault.  The  wretched 
specimens  executed  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  such  as  the  “washy  virtues”  in  S.  George’s  chapel, 
Windsor,  and  the  windows  at  New  College,  Oxford,  are  all,  among 
other  grievous  faults  of  design  and  detail,  open  to  this  objection.  The 
noble  windows  in  King’s  chapel,  which  present  such  a  transcendent  dis¬ 
play  of  artistick  painting  and  of  unrivalled  tinctures,  though  very  late, 
are  by  no  means  so  faulty  in  this  respect ;  since  the  design  comprised 
in  each  light,  though  forming  but  part  of  a  picture,  will  be  found 
generally  to  be  in  great  measure  complete  in  itself. 

The  ancient  painters  always  took  into  account  distance.  Examine 
closely  a  fragment  of  old  glass,  and  we  shall  find  the  lines  so  rude  and 
coarse,  often  so  harsh  and  irregular,  that  we  are  almost  surprised  at 
their  beautiful  effect  when  seen  from  afar.  In  much  of  the  modern 
work  too  great  nicety  and  minuteness  of  portraiture  is  affected,  by 
which  much  of  the  spirit  and  graphick  reality  which  might  have  charac¬ 
terised  bolder  outlines  is  inevitably  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  fine  painting. 

*  In  later  times  shading  was  partially  introduced,  as  in  King’s  chapel;  but  it 
was  only  partial,  and  not  very  successful. 

t  We  regret  to  hear  that  it  is  contemplated  to  employ  foreign  artists  to  execute 
a  stained  east  window  in  Ely  cathedral.  Surely  no  one  who  has  seen  the  eastern 
triplet  at  the  Temple  church  need  hesitate  to  entrust  the  similar  one  at  Ely  to  the 
care  of  the  same  unrivalled  national  artist.  We  hear  from  all  quarters,  that  the 
new  marigold  in  the  south  Transept  of  Westminster,  which  is  of  foreign  glass,  will 
be  a  decided  failure. 
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to  know,  that  the  best  may  now  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  from  30,?. 
to  £2.  the  superficial  foot.  The  charges  made  a  few  years  ago 
were  most  exorbitant  ;  at  least  double  and  treble  what  is  now  de¬ 
manded.*  Probably  the  competition  and  increased  facilities  arising  from 
the  great  demand  of  late  years  have  produced  this  result.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  cost  of  this  beautiful  and  essen¬ 
tial  ornament  should  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  within  the  means  of  all 
church  builders  and  restorers.  Many  tons  of  stained  glass  are  now 
yearly  manufactured ;  and  we  bid  fair,  in  a  few  years  more,  to  repair  in 
some  measure  the  ruin  and  desolation  made  by  the  destroyers  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

A  very  beautiful  kind  of  glass  may  be  obtained  for  about  10.?.  a 
srpiare  foot,  consisting  of  plain  white  quarries,  having  a  small  yellow 
flower  or  other  pattern  in  the  middle  of  each.  This  species  of  glass  is 
extremely  beautiful,  and  was  extensively  used  in  ancient  times.  Many 
specimens  remain  in  the  churches  around  Cambridge.  Sometimes  (as  in 
King’s  chapel  and  Eaton  Socon,  Beds.,)  the  ground  consisted  of  orna¬ 
mented  quarries  in  which  effigies  of  rich  hues  were  inserted.  We  have 
given  several  examples,  with  the  hope  that  this  beautiful  decoration  will 
be  more  extensively  adopted.* 

- - 

ALBURY  CHURCH,  SURREY. 

We  hasten  to  announce  to  our  readers  the  discovery  of  another  Anglo- 
Saxon  Tower,  and  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  some  remarks  on 
the  state  of  the  church  to  which  it  belongs. 

Albury  church  has  Chancel,  Nave,  two  Transepts,  south  Aisle, 
central  Tower,  and  north  Porch.  The  parts  of  Anglo-Saxon  date  are 
the  Tower  and  north  Transept.  The  rest  of  the  church  seems  to  have 
been  rebuilt  about  1260  ;  the  Tower  has  received  the  Perpendicular 
finish  of  a  battlement,  and  the  barbarous  addition  of  a  dome.  In  its 
general  contour  it  much  resembles,  although  not  quite  so  high  as, 
S.  Benedict’s  in  this  town ;  the  belfry-windows  are  counter  splayed, 
(therein  differing  from  Norman  work,)  excessively  small,  and  very  near 
the  eaves.  The  second  stage  displays,  on  the  east  and  south,  the 
baluster  window;  the  west  side  has  an  insertion,  and  the  north  is 
covered  by  ivy.  There  is  no  internal  staircase ;  the  east  and  west 
belfry-arches,  which  are  original,  (for  the  south  was  rebuilt  with  the 
rest  of  the  church,  and  the  north  has  been  modernised  for  a  gallery,) 
resemble  those  of  S.  Peter’s,  S.  Alban’s,  except  that  the  Chancel-arch 
has  on  its  western  side  a  rude  moulding,  something  resembling  a 
chevron.  The  north  Transept  is  plainly  original;  it  is  much  shorter 
than  the  other,  but  the  inserted  windows  are  modern.  However,  the 
height  of  the  eaves,  and  the  moderate  though  unaltered  pitch  of  the 
roof,  closely  resemble  those  Anglo-Saxon  buildings  which  have  as  yet 
been  discovered. 

*  Mr,  Warrington’s  window  at  Brompton  cost  £200.  That  by  Mr.  Evans  at 
Ely  (if  we  are  correctly  informed)  £500. 

f  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  from  Hardwick  church,  Cambridgeshire.  5  from  an  old  quarry, 
unknown.  2,  6,  7,  8,  0,  from  King’s  College  Chapel,  drawn  rather  less  than  the 
real  size. 
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S.  Sepulchre’s  Church. 

We  strongly  urge  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  able,  to  pay  this 
church  a  visit ;  the  rather  because  we  fear  that  it  will  not  be  long 
in  existence.  Some  time  since,  the  owner  of  Albury  Park,  in  the 
middle  of  which  this  church  stands,  obtained  leave  to  build  another 
parish  church.  The  ancient  building  was  then  dismantled  and  left  to 
ruin.  The  monuments  were  all,  by  the  usual  cold-hearted  irreverence 
displayed  in  such  cases,  left  to  perish  with  the  church.  Two  of  them 
are  worthy  of  a  better  fate  :  one  is  a  Lombardick  slab  to  William 
de  Weston  ;  the  other  an  elegant  brass  to  Sir  John  de  Weston,  (1440). 
A  very  beautiful  wooden  Perpendicular  porch  is  also  left  to  ruin.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  church,  which  connects  us  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Saints,  a  large  Gothick  conventicle  with  Tower,  etc.,  has  been 
raised  at  great  expence  by  the  owner  of  the  park. 


S.  SEPULCHRE’S  CHURCH. 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  anxious  to  learn  what  progress  has 
been  made,  since  our  last  account,  in  the  restoration  of  this  church. 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  works  are  at  length 
rapidly  approaching  their  completion.  The  interior  of  the  church  has 
been  plaistered,  (with  a  view  to  the  reception  at  some  future  time  of  its 
original  decorations  in  fresco) ;  the  west  door,  with  its  beautiful  recessed 
mouldings  and  jamb-shafts,  entirely  rebuilt.  Of  the  twelve  Norman 
windows  eleven  are  now  tilled  with  stained  glass  ;  the  oaken  roofs  of  the 
Chancel  and  north  Aisle  have  been  cleaned  and  varnished,  and  all  the 
stone-work  inside  and  outside  finally  cleaned  and  dressed.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  round  Nave  already  assumes  a  most  sombre  and  beauti¬ 
ful  aspect,  the  deep  and  varied  tints  of  the  narrow  windows  excluding 
the  glare  of  day  and  imparting  a  rich  dimness  of  effect,  which  will 
hardly  be  surpassed  by  any  building  in  the  kingdom,  when  the  en- 
caustick  pavement  of  interlacing  circles  and  a  stained  east  window  shall 
have  been  superadded  to  the  present  works.  The  -whole  church  will 
very  shortly  be  paved  with  the  former,  intersected  and  relieved  by 
lines  of  plain  red,  by  which  the  too  monotonous  and  floorcloth-like 
appearance  observable  in  the  Temple  church  will  be  avoided.  The 
fittings  of  the  Choir  and  Aisles  will  be  low  open  oak  sittings  with 
carved  poppy-heads,  exactly  in  the  ancient  style,  and  not  a  single 
pue  will  be  reserved  in  any  part  of  the  church.  The  wood  work 
is  now  in  a  forward  state ;  and  as  every  portion  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  church  for  Divine  service  is  now  rapidly 
advancing,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  building  will  be  re-opened 
in  October  next.  The  Committee  are  most  desirous,  if  possible,  to 
add  an  oak  roof  to  the  new  Aisle,  similar  to  those  already  existing 
of  Tudor  date,  and  have  procured  a  stained  east  window  to  be  put  in  hand 
by  Mr.  Wiilement.  For  the  former  purpose  they  have  received  the  muni¬ 
ficent  promise  of  the  timber  required,  carriage  included ;  and  for  the 
latter  a  special  subscription  is  opened,  and  about  £100  already  gua¬ 
ranteed. 
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Cleeve  (in  the  parish  of  Yatton,  Somersetshire.)  This  church 
(which,  it  is  fair  to  say,  was  erected  in  1840)  though  in  many  respects 
perfectly  absurd,  has  yet  a  boldness  in  some  of  its  ideas  which  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  the  architect  might  do  better.  It  pretends  to  be  Norman, 
and  is  cruciform  with  a  central  Tower.  This  arrangement,  though 
adopted  in  the  New  Zealand  church,  we  consider  very  undesirable  in 
a  small  building :  still,  it  shows  some  originality.  The  Transepts  are 
broad  and  disproportionately  short :  the  Chancel  has,  correctly  enough, 
the  triple  arch  which  we  so  frequently  see  in  Norman  buildings.  But 
the  side  arches  have  arcaded  Norman  pulpit  and  reading-pue !  The  Nave 
has  no  pues;  the  benches  however  are  very  poor;  it  is  lighted  by  three 
extravagantly  large  circular-headed  windows  on  each  side.  At  the  east 
and  west  end,  as  well  as  in  the  Transepts,  there  are  couplets.  The  belfry- 
windows  in  the  Tower  are  of  preposterous  size;  they  are  engaged  couplets, 
the  lower  part  being  blank,  and  pierced  with  balistraria.  The  groining 
of  the  church,  were  it  stone  instead  of  stucco,  would  not  be  bad.  The 
Font  is  at  the  entrance,  and  is  imitated  apparently  from  that  at  East 
Meon  :  it  is  of  free-stone  and  very  fair  ;  the  drain  is  used.  The  Altar 
is  a  table,  and  there  are  chairs ;  the  external  buttresses  deserve  praise. 
The  accommodation  is  for  300. 

Clifton. — We  believe  that  this  building  has  cost  much  thought,  and 
occasioned  much  consultation,  to  the  parties  concerned ;  we  further 
believe  that  money  has  not  been  spared,  and  that  it  has  been  the  desire 
of  the  founders  to  do  their  best.  It  is  painful  therefore  to  us  to  say 
anything  in  depreciation  of  the  church  ;  and  yet  how,  with  any  regard 
to  truth,  are  we  to  praise  it?  We  may  perhaps  hereafter  give  a 
detailed  account ;  at  present,  as  the  walls  have  only  advanced  to  the 
window-sills,  and  the  model  we  have  seen  is  small,  we  must  be  general 
in  our  criticism. 

The  style  is  modern  Early- English,  the  plan  (which  it  ought  not  to 
be)  a  Cross ;  the  Transepts,  as  usual,  too  broad  and  shallow ;  the 
Chancel  (which  is,  wo  cannot  too  often  repeat  it,  in  this  style,  a  fault) 
apsidal.  The  length  of  the  Nave  is  104,  of  the  Chancel  25  feet ;  the 
latter  ought  to  be  double.  The  Tower  is  at  the  south-west  end :  the 
contour,  for  it  is  lofty  and  with  angular  pinnacles,  Perpendicular ;  the 
details,  the  conventional  frippery  termed  Early-English.  There  is  a 
western  Porch,  and  a  quasi  porch  to  each  transept,  all  three  very 
objectionable.  The  first  is  apparently  copied  from  that  in  Rickman’s 
miserable  chapel  for  the  Clifton  Blind  Asylum.  The  pitch  of  the  roof 
is  tolerably  good,  and  the  Font  in  the  right  position.  If  we  understand 
aright,  the  Nave  will  have  open  seats  :  the  Transepts  are  to  be  dis¬ 
graced  with  galleries.  There  is  to  be  a  double  roof ;  the  lower,  (we 
suppose  so  at  least  from  the  vaulting  shafts)  stone.  This  is  com¬ 
mendable  ;  but  the  reason  given,  bad.  A  high-pitched  open  roof  does 
not  interfere  with  the  voice.  At  S.  Edmundsbury,  we  speak  from  ex¬ 
perience,  S.  Mary’s,  where  the  noble  roof  remains,  requires  less  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs  than  does  S.  James’s,  where  it  has  been  replaced  by 
a  flat  cieling.  The  great  fault  however  of  this  church  is,  that  it  has 
no  Aisles  ;  and  this,  considering  its  size,  is  totally  indefensible. 
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The  church  of  S.  James,  Clapton,  has  now  been  consecrated,  we 
believe,  about  two  years ;  and  we  should  not  have  mentioned  it  under 
these  circumstances,  had  we  not  learnt  that  a  great  and  important 
church  about  to  be  built  in  the  same  neighbourhood  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  same  architect.  There  is  much  pretence  and  external 
show  about  this  building,  though  internally  it  has  all  the  worst  faults 
of  the  modern  Early- English  style.  The  plan  is,  as  usual,  cruciform, 
(or  rather,  from  the  very  slight  projection  of  the  altar-recess,  the 
T  form,)  with  very  broad  and  very  shallow  Transepts.  The  walls  are 
pierced  with  numerous  single  lancets,  some  15  feet  high  by  3  wide ; 
about  twice  the  proper  size.  The  external  splay  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
internal ;  and  there  are  neither  strings,  labels,  nor  buttresses,  except  at 
the  end  facing  the  street.  The  west  elevation  is  as  bad  as  it  could  be, 
indeed  it  has  scarcely  a  feature  resembling  an  ancient  church.  The 
roof  is  of  low  pitch,  internally  of  thin  deal  timbers  cieled  between,  but 
of  very  inelegant  and  indeed  awkward  appearance,  since  there  is  not  a 
single  pier-arch  in  the  church,  an  unnecessary  and  very  poor  one  at  the 
west  end  excepted,  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  these  essentials  would 
have  cost  little  more  than  the  ornamental  turrets  and  gable  windows  at 
the  east  end.  The  lancets  have  vulgar  and  unsightly  borders  of  green, 
orange,  and  blue  glass ;  the  eastern  triplet,  however,  contains  some 
very  fair  modern  work  in  mosaic  pattern,  though  the  colours  are 
deficient  in  brilliancy.  There  is  also  a  costly  Altar-screen,  with  marble 
shafts,  and,  setting  aside  its  uselessness  and  inappropriateness,  of  credit¬ 
able  design.  The  church  is  built  of  brick,  and  is  throughout  extremely 
faulty  in  detail.  The  bell-turret  at  the  east  end,  and  the  vestry  behind 
the  Altar,  are  both  very  objectionable. 

Redhill,  Wrington,  Somerset. — Our  readers  must  be  tired,  atleast 
we  are,  of  our  accounts  of  churches  called  by  courtesy  Early- English. 
The  present  example  is  rather  better  than  some,  but  has  the  universal 
faults  of  windows  three  times  as  large  as  they  ought  to  be,  a  roof  .of 
miserable  pitch,  an  indescribable  flat  Tower,  a  western  gallery. 
Stained  glass  is  forbidden,  and  ground  glass  (the  most  objectionable 
sort  of  all)  enjoined  by  the  incumbent ;  so  that  the  architect  must  not 
be  blamed  for  the  last  fault.  We  would  mention  with  praise  the 
open  roof,  (though  the  arrangement  is  not  good) ;  the  open  seats, 
(the  row  down  the  Nave  is  most  objectionable)  ;  and  the  distinct 
chancel  arch,  (though  it  is  miserably  poor).  The  Chancel  being  about 
15  feet  in  length,  shews  that  true  principles  are,  though  very  slowly, 
advancing.  A  pious  benefactress  has,  at  a  cost  of  £60,  paved  the 
Sacrarium  with  encaustick  tiles.  They  are  from  Chamberlain’s  manu¬ 
factory,  and  the  designs  are  good  ;  but  the  laying  down  and  actual 
state  of  the  tiles  remarkably  the  contrary.  There  is  a  south  porch,  a 
little  too  thin  and  high.  The  dripstone  terminates  in  excellent  like¬ 
nesses  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (why  not  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells?)  and  the  Queen;  the  heads  are  somewhat  too  large. 

Easton,  near  Wells — which  pretends  to  be  Norman,  is  one  of 
the  worst  designs  we  ever  saw,  and  a  perfect  disgrace  to  the  parties 
responsible  for  it. 

Kxrkham,  Lancashire. — The  recently  published  design  for  a  new 
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Stcnnecl  Glass  of  S.  Margaret,  Westminster. 

Tower  for  this  church,  by  Edmund  Sharpe,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  is 
beautiful  and  correct,  and  conceived  quite  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  com¬ 
position.  It  has  a  rich  crocheted  spire,  with  three  alternating  tiers  of 
gable  lights,  and  with  four  flying-buttresses  at  the  spring,  rising  from 
the  feet  of  as  many  richly  panelled  and  crocheted  pinnacles.  The 
style  is  Perpendicular.  We  could  suggest  nothing  that  we  should  wish 
to  see  altered,  except  the  omission  of  the  cloch-dial,  or  at  all  events 
of  the  panelling  in  that  compartment,  which  is  of  too  limited  extent 
to  assort  with  the  rest  of  the  tower,  and  the  substitution  of  an  ordinary 
pointed  for  a  four-centered  west  doorway.  We  are  glad  to  observe 
that  the  door  is  furnished  with  a  wichet. 

Nailsea,  Christ  Church. — This  church  may  perhaps,  in  the  present 
age,  be  called  respectable ;  though  it  is  not  free  from  gross  mistakes. 
It  is  a  small  Early-English  building,  consisting  of  Chancel,  Nave,  south 
Porch,  and  Sacristy  north-east  of  the  Nave.  The  Chancel  is  of  very 
tolerable  size  :  it  is  two-sevenths  of  the  whole  length  ;  a  few  additional 
feet  only  are  wanted  to  give  it  a  fair  proportion.  The  east  window  is 
an  awkward  triplet ;  there  are  two  lancets  on  each  side  the  Chancel ; 
the  string-courses  are  (which  is  much  to  be  commended)  right;  and 
the  hood  is  managed  with  some  effect.  The  Nave  has  five  bays — in 
each  (except  the  fourth  on  the  south  side,  occupied  by  the  porch,)  is  a 
bad  couplet.  The  bell-gable  is  in  itself  neat,  but  furnished  with  very 
unnecessary  and  awkward  buttresses :  the  Cross  botonnee  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Chancel,  and  the  Cross  moline  over  the  porch,  very  good. 
The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  poppy-head  benches ;  these  are  not  very 
good,  resembling  those  of  Armagh  Cathedral,  engraved  in  Bishop  Mant’s 
first  Address.  But  it  is  a  great  thing,  that  not  only  are  there  no  pues, 
but  that  390  out  of  the  400  kneelings  are  unappropriated.  The  Pont, 
which  stands  in  the  proper  place,  has  the  capital  error  of  not  being 
pierced  for  a  drain :  the  basin  is  octagonal,  but  too  small :  the  stem 
consists  of  four  engaged  circular  shafts,  having  octagonal  bases.  There 
is  a  hideous  western  gallery,  and  the  pulpit  at  the  N.-E.  of  the  Nave  is 
frightful :  the  prayer-desk  is  tolerable  in  itself,  but  faces  west.  The 
Chancel  (which  we  regret  to  see  filled  with  benches)  is  raised  on  one 
step  ;  the  Altar  on  one  more :  the  latter  is  a  miserable  table,  with  the 
usual  chairs  instead  of  sedilia.  The  pitch  of  the  roof  is  very  bad,  it  is 
however  open.  The  corbels  are  also  very  poor.  We  observe  with  no 
great  satisfaction  a  stove  in  the  Nave.  The  Porch  has  an  intolerable 
cast-iron  wicket.  The  east  end  of  the  Nave  wants  a  Cross.  The 
material  is  the  red-iron  stone  of  the  country,  the  jambs,  quoins,  &c.  of 
Caen  stone. 


STAINED  GLASS  OF  S.  MARGARET,  WESTMINSTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sir, — The  account  winch  your  correspondent  G.  R.  B.  ( Ecclesi¬ 
ologist ,  vol.  ii.  p.  155)  has  given  of  the  Westminster  window,  derived 
apparently  from  a  work  entitled  The  Ornaments  of  Churches  Considered,* 
is  particularly  interesting  ;  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  there 
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is  an  error  in  the  date  assigned  to  the  glass,  and  also  with  respect  to 
the  personages  represented.  It  does  not  appear,  on  looking  through 
Henry  VII.’s  chapel,  that  there  is  any  window  in  that  building  which 
could  have  received  the  glass ;  the  architectural  ornaments  are  much 
later  than  any  in  use  at  that  time,  and  closely  resemble  the  decorations 
on  the  second  seal  of  King  Henry  VIII.  The  kneeling  figure  of  the 
monarch  is  much  more  like  the  latter  personage,  who  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  than  his  father,  who  was  more  than 
thirty  when  he  became  king.  In  one  of  the  openings  of  the  head  of  the 
window  is  the  badge  of  the  pomegranate,  which  peculiarly  belonged  to 
Spain,  and  had  been  adopted  by  Ferdinand  II. ;  and,  moreover,  the  Saint 
represented  above  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  Queen,  is  Saint  Katha¬ 
rine,  and  not  Saint  Elizabeth,  shewing  in  the  most  positive  manner 
that  Katharine  of  Arragon,  not  Elizabeth  of  York,  is  intended  by  the 
figure  below.  Whether  these  side  compartments  and  the  head  were 
added  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  three  centre 
openings,  may  be  a  question  ;  but  they  appear,  in  execution,  to  be  so 
similar  that  I  should  imagine  the  whole  was  of  one  time.  The  printed 
book  I  have  mentioned  above  is  extremely  well  worth  reading ; 
it  shews  what  prejudices  existed  at  that  time  against  the  decoration  of 
churches  ;  and,  among  other  objections  made  in  the  Commissary’s 
Court  was,  that  the  glass  “represented  by  delineation  and  colours 
one  or  more  superstitious  picture  or  pictures,  image  or  images ;  and 
more  particularly  the  painted  image  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross.”  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  all  objections  were  overcome,  and  we  have  yet  to 
rejoice  in  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  stained  glass 
of  the  period  in  which  it  was  executed. 

Part  of  the  glass,  mentioned  by  your  correspondent  (p.  156)  as 
having  been  removed  from  Tattershall  church,  was  placed  by  the  late 
Marquess  of  Exeter  in  S.  Martin’s  church,  Stamford,  where  it  still 
remains,  but  in  a  very  disjointed  and  unconnected  state. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  from  whence  the  various 
windows,  which  have  been  imported  within  this  few  years,  were  derived ; 
but  all  dealers  in  articles  of  that  kind  are  extremely  shy  of  giving  any 
information  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  well  if  they  were  obliged 
to  keep  some  memorandum  of  their  purchases,  as  their  relatives,  the 
dealers  in  marine  stores,  are,  I  believe,  obliged  by  law  to  do. 

The  glass  which  has  lately  been  applied  to  the  decoration  of  the 
church  of  S.  George,  Hanover  Square,  was  purchased  by  the  father 
of  the  Marquess  of  Ely,  and  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  religious 
house  at  Mechlin.  In  its  original  arrangement  it  represented  the  very 
usual  “  Root  of  Jesse.”  This  form  has  been  necessarily  disturbed  to 
suit  the  windows  which  it  now  occupies ;  the  only  part  of  the  old 
which  has  been  omitted  is  a  seated  figure,  representing  the  first  Person 
of  the  Trinity.  This  glass  is  remarkably  well  executed  ;  the  ornaments 
are  of  that  mixed  style  which  our  continental  neighbours  have  de¬ 
signated  the  “  Renaissance,”  and  it  is  chronologically  valuable,  as 
presenting  a  specimen  of  the  last  style  of  stained  glass,  on  a  large 
scale,  as  applied  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  previous  to  the  sixteenth 
century. 
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All  Saints,  Walsoken,  Norfolk. 

The  pews  of  Cockayne  Hatley  church,  alluded  to  in  the  Ecclesi- 
ologist,  p.  262,  were  partly  derived  from  a  church  in  Cornwall,  but  the 
greater  part,  as  well  as  the  pulpit  and  a  complete  set  of  stalls  in  the 
Chancel,  were  purchased  by  the  Honourable  and  Rev.  H.  C.  Cust,  the 
present  incumbent ;  they  are  of  a  late  and  somewhat  Flemish  character, 
but  are  beautifully  executed  and  in  excellent  preservation.  This 
interesting  church  is  a  rare  specimen  of  the  good  taste  with  which 
some  of  our  ecclesiastical  edifices  were  treated  before  the  attention  of 
the  publick  had  been  so  strongly  directed  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
House  of  the  Lord.  Cockayne  Hatley  is  not  far  from  Cambridge,  and 
the  church  will  well  repay  the  student  for  the  time  bestowed  on  a  visit 
to  it.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

June  12,  1843.  T.  W. 


ALL  SAINTS,  WALSOKEN,  NORFOLK. 

Sin, — Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  publick,  through  the 
medium  of  your  pages,  to  the  interesting  but  most  neglected  church  of 
All  Saints,  Walsoken,  Norfolk,  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit 
in  the  summer  of  last  year.  This  fine  structure,  which  is  situated 
about  two  miles  from  Wisbech,  consists  of  a  Chancel,  Nave,  north  and 
south  Aisles,  with  Chapels  at  their  east  ends,  a  south  Porch  and  Tower 
at  the  west  end,  the  latter  being  of  Early-English  character,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  spire.  Having  entered  by  the  west  door-way,  which 
is  a  fine  Norman  one,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
interior ;  upon  each  side  of  the  Nave  are  seven  Norman  arches,  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  chevron  moulding,  and  supported  by  six  pillars,  over 
eacli  of  which  is  a  representation  of  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles ;  to 
these  succeeds  a  most  magnificent  Chancel  Arch  ;  which,  being  of 
transitional  date,  is  a  pointed  one,  richly  ornamented  with  the  mould¬ 
ings  of  the  preceding  style ;  beyond,  the  view  is  terminated  by  the 
elegant  Decorated  east  window  of  the  Chancel ;  these,  together  with  a 
most  noble  Font,  which,  standing  on  seven  or  eight  steps  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Nave,  contains  representations  of  the  seven  Sacraments  and 
the  Crucifixion,  and  many  other  figures,  and  with  the  very  beautiful 
parcloses  which  separate  the  Chantry  Chapels  from  the  Aisles,  and  a 
good  timber  roof,  form  as  delightful  a  prospect  as  the  most  ardent 
church-lover  could  desire. 

There  was  much,  however,  to  detract  from  all  feelings  of  satisfaction 
in  inspecting  the  church ;  for,  instead  of  being  in  that  state  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  repair,  which  might  reasonably  be  expected,  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  much  attention  paid  to  it  as  a  farmer  would 
bestow  on  his  stable  or  pigstye;  the  damp  has  been  suffered  to  accu¬ 
mulate  on  the  walls  till  the  very  whitewash  is  concealed  by  it,  and  the 
pavement,  from  the  same  cause,  is  so  slippery  and  slimy,  that  I  could 
scarcely  walk  on  it  without  fear  of  falling  ;  and  the  beautiful  mouldings 
and  other  ornaments  of  the  church  are  so  clogged  with  this  green 
damp  and  whitewash,  that  half  their  beauty  is  lost. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  other  churches  in  the  country  in  a 
more  lamentable  state,  through  puritan  ravages  and  modern  improve- 
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merits;  but  I  think  that  few  such  noble  buildings  could  be  found, 
which,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  might  be  restored  to  a 
condition  more  resembling  their  original  one,  and  more  befitting  the 
House  of  God  :  for  it  is  not  so  much  the  want  of  repair  that  I  com¬ 
plain  of,  as  the  walls  are  apparently  as  strong  as  ever,  but  it  is  the 
accumulation  of  filth  which  loads  them,  which  so  much  disgraces  those 
to  whom  their  preservation  is  entrusted.  It  is  possible  that  something 
may  have  been  done  for  the  church  since  my  visit ;  if  so,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  see  my  remarks  contradicted. 

While  speaking  of  Norfolk  churches  I  may  as  well  observe,  that  the 
brass  to  Sir  Thomas  Blennerhasset,  representing  him  in  his  tabard, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  second  number  of  the  Illustrations  of  Monu¬ 
mental  Brasses,  as  existing  in  Frenze  Church,  and  is  engraved  in 
Cotman’s  work  on  that  subject,  is  no  longer  there  :  if  any  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents  can  inform  me  what  has  become  of  it,  it  would  greatly 
oblige  Your  obedient  servant, 

norfolciensis. 

CHURCH  DESECRATION. 

We  have  been  informed  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  most  disgraceful 
desecrations  lately  perpetrated  in  the  church  of  Cannington,  near 
Bridgwater ;  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  fifteenth  century,  remarkable 
for  its  height,  lightness  and  symmetry.  The  floor  has  been  inserted 
three  feet  above  the  pavement,  and  the  base  of  the  pillars  thereby 
partially  concealed ;  the  Rood-screen  is  cut  down,  and  made  into  a  con¬ 
spicuous  fence  for  two  conspicuous  pues ;  the  beautiful  Perpendicular 
pulpit  is  placed  before  the  altar  ;  the  stained  glass  is  removed,  the  fine 
open  seats  sold  to  the  contractors,  and  hideous  pues  erected,  the  poor 
of  course,  having  the  worst :  the  Tower,  having  been  freed  from  white¬ 
wash,  is  now  white-washed  again,  the  buttresses  being  coated  with 
yellow.  We  are  informed  also  that  the  middle  passage  is  blocked  up. 

Othery,  Somersetshire,  a  highly  interesting  cross  church,  is  in  a 
shameful  condition.  The  south  Transept  is  all  but  a  ruin,  and  blocked 
off  from  the  church  ;  the  roof  of  the  Chancel  is  in  a  shocking  state  of 
decay. 

Christon,  in  the  same  county,  in  some  respects,  particularly  for  its 
Norman  porch,  perhaps  unique,  is  worse  off,  if  worse  can  be.  The 
Tower  being  central,  the  nave-arch  is  blocked  up,  and  has  a  door ;  the 
belfry  is  used  as  a  rubbish  hole,  and  is  in  a  fearful  state  of  damp :  the 
Font  is  in  the  Chancel.  Thus  the  two  sacraments  are  shut  off  from  the 
sight  of  the  congregation.  The  Tower  itself  is  in  a  dangerous  state; 
the  central  shaft  of  the  newel  is  gone,  and  you  may  pull  the  rubble 
out  by  handfuls. 

Banwell,  in  the  same  county,  has  suffered  in  another  way.  The  fine 
Rood-screen  has  been  filled  with  painted  glass,  the  Altar  is  by  conse¬ 
quence  never  used,  except  in  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
and  for  Baptisms ;  the  Piscina  containing  one  of  those  abominable 
christening  basins,  contrary  alike  to  the  Canon  and  to  common  pro¬ 
priety. 
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In  the  singularly  beautiful  church  of  B redon,  Worcestershire,  a  fine 
Rood  -screen  has  lately  been  destroyed ;  the  beams  were  left  to  rot  in 
the  church-yard ;  the  tracery,  &c.  are  lying  in  a  corner  behind  a  monu¬ 
ment.  A  sort  of  reading-stand,  elevated  on  a  square  block  of  steps, 
has  been  placed  in  the  middle  facing  west.  No  central  passage  has 
been  left  in  the  puing. 

Elstead  church,  Surrey,  is  in  a  shameful  state.  There  is  a  wooden 
Font-stand  at  the  west  end ;  but  the  wedgewood  basin  is  placed  in  the 
sill  of  the  east  window.  Though  the  west  end  of  this  church  is  used  as 
a  kind  of  rubbish  hole,  two  galleries  have  been  erected. 

In  Ciiiddingfold  church,  Surrey,  is  a  flying  pen  of  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions,  furnished  with  stove,  &c.  Is  not  this  encroachment  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  earl  to  whom  it  belongs,  quite  inexcusable,  when  he 
has  besides  this  a  large  pen  in  the  Chancel  ? 

A  gallery  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Flax  Bouton  church,  near 
Bristol ;  a  beautiful  western  Arch  will  be  blocked  up  by  it.  The 
substitution  of  open-seats  for  the  present  wretched  pens  would  have 
given  the  required  space. 

CHURCH  RESTORATION. 

Long  Ashton,  near  Bristol. — This  church  has  been  in  a  disgraceful 
state.  There  is  no  Font,  a  benatura  being  used  as  such.  The  high 
tomb  of  the  founder,  Sir  Thomas  de  Lyons,  was  some  years  since  bar¬ 
barously  lowered,  and  the  slab  employed  as  a  paving  stone.  The  pues 
were  cut  square,  and  wainscotted  nearly  to  the  spring  of  the  arches, 
the  upper  part  being  marbled ;  the  Chancel  was  also  wainscotted,  and 
the  east  window  in  great  part  blocked,  The  Piers  have  now  been  re¬ 
stored,  and  are  very  well  done :  the  Chancel  is  also  relieved  from  its 
pagan  coating.  Further  restorations  are  talked  of :  the  removal  of  pues, 
the  flinging  down  a  western  gallery,  and  opening  the  fine  Belfry-arch. 
In  all  these  changes  we  bid  the  parish  God  speed ;  recommending 
however,  that  before  every  thing  else,  a  handsome  perpendicular  Font 
and  Cover  be  provided.  We  should  also  like  to  see  the  finely  canopied 
high  tomb  of  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Chobe  cleared  of  its  marbling. 
We  may  mention  that,  some  few  years  ago,  the  gilding  of  the  Rood- 
screen  and  parcloses  was  restored  by  the  proprietor  of  Ashton  Court, 
at  an  expense  of  £100,  as  we  are  informed.  There  are  lands  for  the 
restoration  of  this  church.  We  protest  against  the  double  glazing 
adopted  in  the  interior  of  this  church,  to  protect  some  effigies  in  stained 
glass :  wiring  outside  is  the  only  defence  it  needs,  and  we  hope  that 
in  few  places  is  this  necessary,  at  least  where  the  Dublin  Record  does 
not  circulate. 

In  the  Chancel  of  Remerton  church,  Gloucestershire,  all  the  pens 
have  been  removed,  the  (debased)  stalls  temporarily  restored,  the  Altar 
raised,  Altar-rails  removed,  and  a  Prothesis  and  bench  for  sedilia  added. 
The  repairs  brought  to  light  a  lychnoscope.  The  reading-pue  also  has 
been  destroyed,  and  some  minor  improvements  effected. 

The  church-yard  cross  at  Compton  Bishop,  Somersetshire,  has 
been  restored,  with  singularly  good  effect.  We  understand  that  an 
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offer  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  restoration  of  that  at  Backwell,  in  the 
same  county,  has  been  refused.  The  cross  has  also  been  restored, 
poorly,  at  Bedminster,  near  Bristol. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  a  contemplated  restoration  of  the  Chancel 
at  Brasted,  Kent. 

We  cannot  forbear  noticing  in  terms  of  great  disapprobation  the 
way  in  which  the  interior  of  S.  Lawrence,  Evesham,  has  been  restored. 
This  well-known  church,  after  having  been  long  disused,  was  put  into 
repair  a  few  years  since.  Pues,  made  still  more  offensive  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  poppy-heads,  occupy  the  whole  area ;  many  of  them  with  their 
backs  to  the  Altar,  and  facing  two  lofty  pulpits  which  are  placed  about 
the  middle  of  the  church.  In  a  word,  the  arrangement  is  as  far  from 
Catholick  as  can  be  imagined. 

NOTICES. 

In  answer  to  “  A  Member,”  we  beg  to  state  that  we  much  prefer  the 
arrangement  of  communicants  in  the  Chancel  stalls  (which  are  correctly 
placed  in  his  diagram),  to  their  kneeling  on  the  outside  of  the  Rood-screen. 
We  have  elsewhere  stated  that  we  recommend  the  omission  of  Altar-rails 
only  on  condition  that  there  is  a  Rood-screen.  The  former  may  well  be 
placed  on  two  steps  about  midway  across  the  Chancel,  at  which  the  com¬ 
municants  may  kneel,  turned  to  the  Altar,  as  well  as  in  the  lateral  stalls. 
If  there  be  no  rails,  they  should  kneel  on  the  step  next  the  Altar. 

“A  constant  reader”  assures  us  that  were  we  acquainted  with  some 
bygone  performances  of  those  whom  we  now  commend  as  our  best  archi¬ 
tects,  we  might  think  them  deserving  of  the  same  severity  with  which  we 
have  commented  on  the  designs  of  others.  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are 
perfectly  awe-ire  of  the  fact  :  but  as  these  architects  have  now  avowed  and 
repudiated  their  former  errors,  no  good  whatever  would  attend  our  animad¬ 
verting  on  what,  after  all,  were  quite  as  much  the  faults  of  the  day  as  of 
their  own  bad  taste  or  erroneous  judgment. 

We  are  particularly  obliged  for  the  curious  information  about  Norman 
plaistering  in  the  interior  of  churches,  received  from  our  correspondent  at 
Winchester.  We  may  perhaps  give  his  letter  entire  in  our  next  number. 
At  present  we  venture  to  express  a  doubt  whether  plaister  was  always  used 
in  Norman  buildings.  In  the  case  of  S.  Sepulchre’s  church,  the  great  regu¬ 
larity  of  the  flint-work,  its  inability  to  receive  plaister  adhesively,  and  its 
being  here  and  there  intermixed  with  dressed  ashlar,  make  it  a  matter 
of  some  question  whether  the  walls  were  not  originally  left  bare.  We 
would  invite,  however,  attention  to  and  information  on  this  subject. 

We  have  been  requested  to  correct  an  error  in  our  last  number,  with 
respect  to  the  author  of  the  design  for  a  new  chapel  at  Ellerker,  which  we 
had  assigned  to  W.  H  Dykes,  Esq.  erroneously  as  we  are  now  assured. 
We  are  extremely  sorry  for  the  mistake,  which  we  cannot  account  for, 
as  the  name  of  that  architect  was  certainly  attached  to  the  plans  submitted 
to  our  inspection,  and  described  by  us  in  p.  165  of  Vol.  11. 

Two  notices  have  been  received  respecting  the  very  atrocious  “improve¬ 
ments”  lately  perpetrated  at  Wighill  and  Cowthorpe  churches^  Yorkshire, 
which  we  shall  point  out  in  our  next. 

We  should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  our  members  or  correspondents 
for  drawings  (with  measurements)  of  ancient  lecterns.  The  demand  for 
those  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  as  manufactured  under  our  inspection 
at  Cambridge,  has  been  greater  than  we  anticipated,  and  we  are  desirous  if 
possible  to  multiply  our  examples.  The  price  of  the  lectern  represented 
in  the  Glossary,  (Plate  50)  from  Bury,  Hunts,  is  £9. 
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As  several  correspondents  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  their  draw¬ 
ings  of  details  were  worth  acceptance,  we  beg  distinctly  to  say  that  we 
highly  value  all  contributions  of  architectural  details ,  however  roughly  or 
imperfectly  executed.  All  our  drawings  are  preserved  in  folio  scrap-books, 
and  are  both  of  use  and  interest  to  us  ;  we  beg  therefore  to  invite  contribu¬ 
tions  from  all  quarters. 

“A  Churchwarden”  requests  to  be  informed  “howto  dispose  of  the 
consecrated  soil,”  removed  from  the  walls  of  his  church.  We  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  objection  to  removing  it  altogether,  should  it  be 
found  necessary  to  do  so.  Otherwise  it  may  be  made  to  form  a  mound 
or  bank  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  church-yard,  and  be  planted  with 
evergreens  or  yew-trees.  [We  have  some  doubts  about  the  genuineness  of 
this  application.] 

S.  Mary’s,  Bishop’s  Lydiard,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  those  late  Perpendi¬ 
cular  churches  so  common  in  the  north  of  Somersetshire.  Its  exquisite 
Tower  attracts  the  notice  of  every  traveller  between  Taunton  and  Mine- 
head.  The  present  condition  of  this  fine  church  is  most  deplorable.  The 
east  and  west  windows  entirely  blocked;  the  mullions  and  tracery  all  gone 
from  the  Chancel  windows,  the  cusping  of  the  rest  destroyed :  the  east  wall 
disfigured  by  a  composite  blotch  of  pedimental  plaister :  the  loft  of  its  glorious 
Rood-screen,  made  a  plaister-backed  sitting  gallery;  the  llood-door  stopped 
up,  and  an  oblong  hole  knocked  in  the  rood-turret  on  the  outside;  new 
deal  boxes  fronting  west,  the  old  oak  seat-ends  with  their  fine  carvings  used 
to  front  a  gallery,  the  Font  half  thrust  into  a  hole  in  the  west  wall;  an 
organ-loft  filling  the  tower  above  the  west  door,  the  dank  hole  beneath 
seated  with  raised  benches;  a  great  man’s  pue  in  the  north  aisle,  measuring 
20ft.  by  10ft.  0  in.  taking  up  the  room  of  50  worshippers  ;  and  lastly  the 
shaft  of  an  elegant  octagonal  Cross  with  sculptured  base  and  projecting 
niche,  surmounted  by  a  plain  stone  ball,  make  this  church  ‘the  most  melan¬ 
choly  sight  in  Somersetshire.’ 

In  Tolland  church,  Somerset,  the  Rood-screen  was  converted  about  five 
years  ago  into  a  gallery  front.  What  was  not  required  for  this  purpose  is, 
with  several  carved  open-seat  ends  displaced  at  the  same  time  by  two  large 
square  deal  pues,  laid  up  in  the  belfry,  which  the  blocking  of  the  west  win¬ 
dow  and  arch  has  turned  into  a  dark  hole. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  of  the  shameful  demolition  of  the  ancient 
Cross  at  Littlewood,  near  Bury,  in  Lancashire.  The  Cross  was  broken 
off  some  years  ago,  and  the  stem  converted  into  a  sun-dial.  Recently  the 
steps  were  broken  up  to  mend  the  roads,  and  a  cast-iron  fluted  pillar  stuck 
up  on  the  old  site;  the  ancient  stem  being  removed  to  form  a  flower-stand 
in  a  neighbouring  garden. 

We  are  informed  that  more  than  one  beautiful  canopied  pue,  such  as 
described  by  us  as  existing  at  Lowick  church,  remain  in  Ludlow  church. 
We  are  apprised,  from  the  same  source,  of  the  existence  of  a  high  Altar 
quite  perfect  at  Chelmarsh,  near  Bridgenorth.  We  have  elsewhere 
noticed  the  High  Altar  at  Forthampton,  near  Tewkesbury.  Altar  stones, 
we  are  assured,  also  exist  at  Griston  (where  the  slab  is  used  as  a  church¬ 
yard  stile),  and  Deepham,  Norfolk. 

A  correspondent  from  Leamington  informs  us  that  the  very  ancient 
Font  at  W^penbury’,  Warwickshire,  is  abused  to  catch  the  water  which 
falls  from  the  tower  roof,  its  place  being  supplied  by  a  modern  marble 
basin.  The  same  writer  states  that  several  of  the  pues  in  S.  Michael’s 
church,  Coventry,  are  placarded  with  papers,  intimating  that  the  said  pues 
or  pens  are  to  let. 

A  few  months  ago,  fresco  paintings  of  S.  Sebastian  and  S.  Christopher 
were  brought  to  light  on  the  northern  wall  of  the  Nave  of  Preston  church, 
near  Brighton.  With  the  most  reckless  apathy  these  were  again  smeared 
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over  with  whitewash,  and  a  mural  tablet  erected  on  the  very  spot  which  the 
painting  occupied,  so  as  effectually  to  destroy  it,  if  it  should  have  survived 
the  former  process.  Very  different  is  the  care  which  has  been  taken  in 
completely  uncovering  a  fresco  painting  of  S.  Christopher,  lately  brought 
to  light  in  Impington  church,  near  Cambridge.  We  hope  in  our  next 
number  to  describe  more  at  length  this  fine  and  large  specimen  of  ancient 
art,  which  is  in  a  tolerably  perfect  condition.  At  present  we  can  only 
express  our  gratitude  for  the  care  and  patience  bestowed  upon  the  complete 
developement  of  so  interesting  a  reiick  by  one  of  the  Churchwardens,  who 
has  had  careful  drawings  made  of  it,  should  it  be  found  impracticable  to 
preserve  and  restore  it. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  a  fine  door  at  Orsett,  Essex,  is 
partially  hidden  by  a  modern  porch.  He  enumerates  also  many  particulars 
in  the  same  church  of  neglect  and  mutilation. 

A  “  Subscriber”  from  Exeter  gives  some  astounding  examples  of  sacri¬ 
lege  from  churches  in  that  neighbourhood.  But,  as  he  has  not  given  the 
names  of  the  places,  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  record  atrocities 
which  would  only  pain  the  Churchman,  without  producing  any  effect  on 
the  parties  concerned,  or  even  giving  them  the  chance  of  repudiating  the 
charges  made  against  them.  We  believe  that  it  is  more  honest  and  kind  to 
say  that  so-and-so  was  done  at  a  given  place,  than  to  hint,  in  the  way  of  a 

fashionable  newspaper,  that  so-and-so  was  done  “  at  the  rectory  of  B - 

within  twenty  miles  of  Exeter.” 

We  have  received  a  circular  upon  the  proposed  enlargement  and  re¬ 
storation  of  Longford  church.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  cannot 
approve  of  all  the  propositions  contained  in  the  following  extract,  but 
much  praise  is  due  to  an  arrangement  by  which  the  poor  will  be  placed  in 
the  best  part  of  the  church  ; — “  It  is  proposed  to  furnish  to  the  poor  about 
one  hundred  additional  free  seats.  It  is  calculated  that  this  increase  may 
be  gained,  (1st)  By  fitting  up  the  belfry  for  the  Sunday  School  children  ; 
(2nd)  By  throwing  open  to  the  Church  a  portion  of  the  north  Aisle,  at 
present  walled  up  for  a  vestry — a  new  vestry  to  be  formed  under  the 
belfry ;  (3rd)  By  removing  the  pews  in  the  occupation  of  the  Countess  of 
Leicester  and  her  household,  and  of  the  Rector’s  family,  into  the  Chancel, 
the  consent  of  these  parties  having  been  readily  granted,  although  the 
exchange  of  site  will  necessarily  cost  them  some  sacrifice  of  space  and  con¬ 
venience  ;  and  (lastly)  By  a  better  disposition  of  some  of  the  existing  seats. 
The  accommodation  thus  obtained,  will  be  immediately  around  and  in 
front  of  the  desk  and  pulpit;  and,  on  the  whole,  will  be  the  most  desirable 
sittings  in  the  church.” 

We  gladly  print  the  following  letter  : — 

“  Sir, — I  chanced  to  find  the  other  day,  in  a  shop  in  Oxford,  part  of 
a  brass,  not  incised  but  embossed,  containing  a  merchant’s  mark,  &c.  I 
immediately  purchased  it,  with  a  view  to  restoring  it  to  its  place,  hearing 
that  it  had  been  taken  from  a  brass  at  Northleach  some  time  ago.  The 
brass  is  probably  that  of  John  Fortey,  date  1458.  If  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to  make  this  known  in  your  next  number,  some  subscriber  to  your 
paper  may  be  found  residing  at  or  near  Northleach  who  would  be  willing 
to  see  it  replaced.  In  this  case  I  should  be  most  happy  to  transmit  it  to 
him.  It  is  rather  desirable  to  have  the  fragment  restored,  as  these  em¬ 
bossed  brasses  are  rare,  especially  of  so  early  a  date. 

“  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.  “  BECKFORD  BeVAN.” 

Our  readers  will  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  Messrs.  A.  S.  Braith waite  and 
Co.  have  relinquished  their  patent  woodstamping  process.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  concern  is  carried  on  by  other  proprietors. 
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A  miserable  church  has  been  built  in  Gordon-square,  London,  at  a  cost 
of  between  £8000  and  £9000.  The  front  is  done  with  Suffolk  bricks  and 
stone  dressings  ;  the  side  walls  in  stock  bricks.  The  roof  is  of  one  span. 
The  area  is  filled  with  pues,  and  there  are  galleries.  It  is  lighted  by  a 
Bude  light,  which  we  hear  was  an  extra  of  £500  !  Altar,  Font,  entrance, 
gallery-staircases,  and  bell,  are  altogether  at  the  east  end. 

We  observe  with  some  surprise  a  letter  in  the  second  number  of  the 
Bristol  Architectural  Magazine,  respecting  open  seats  in  Norman  and 
Early-English  Churches,  in  reference  to  our  article  on  that  subject  in  Vol.  n. 
p.  122.  We  of  course  never  intended  to  say  that  new  churches  of  those 
styles  were  to  have  no  seats,  but  that,  as  no  models  exist  of  coeval  wood¬ 
work,  late  designs  should  be  adopted  in  preference  to  original  ones  of 
Norman  or  Early-English  details.  We  have  generally  recommended 
late  wood-work  in  Norman  churches,  and  can  see  no  objection  whatever 
to  the  practice. 

We  beg  to  announce  the  publication  of  the  third  number  of  our  “  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  Churches,”  containing  views  and  accounts  of  the  magnificent 
Early-Decorated  church  of  Trumpington. 

“A  Yorkshire  Camdenian’s”  information  respecting  the  extraordinary 
puage  in  Hampsthwaite  church,  near  Harrowgate,  has  been  received. 

A  correspondent,  who  gives  his  name,  informs  us  that  the  slab  of  a 
chantry  Altar,  with  its  five  Crosses  remaining,  is  now  used,  together  with 
some  encaustick  tiles,  as  the  pavement  of  a  summer-house  at  the  grounds 
of  Myton  Hall,  Yorkshire.  These  came  from  Byland  Abbey,  which 
belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Park.  Our  correspondent  offers  his  services 
to  remove  the  Altar-stone  for  the  use  of  some  new  church. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  bad  and  tasteless  alterations  lately 
inflicted  upon  S.  Cuthbert’s  church,  York,  and  generally  to  the  “  perfectly 
disgraceful  state  of  the  Y’ork  churches,”  a  fact  to  the  truth  of  which  we  can 
ourselves  testify.  We  are  looking  to  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society 
for  their  improvement. 

The  early  numbers  of  the  Churches  of  Yorkshire  have  been  reprinted 
with  very  considerable  improvements. 

Mr.  Walters,  of  Rugeley,  is  about  to  bring  out,  in  connexion  with  the 
Lichfield  Architectural  Society,  the  “ Churches  of  Staffordshire.”  The 
drawings  and  ground-plans  are  to  be  strictly  architectural ;  there  will  be 
correct  drawings  of  mouldings,  &c. 

We  understand  that  the  same  enterprising  publisher  is  about  to  issue 
proposals  for  an  illustrated  work  on  the  Abbeys  of  England  ;  to  which  we 
wish  all  success. 

We  have  been  requested  to  enter  our  protest  against  a  design  enter¬ 
tained  of  cieling  the  church  of  Wootton  Bassett.  We  trust  to  the  good 
taste  of  the  parish  authorities  not  to  thus  mutilate  their  singular  and 
beautiful  wood  roof :  the  rather  that  we  are  informed  that  the  want  in  the 
parish  is  not  good  feeling,  but  accurate  knowledge. 

Of  the  village  churches  in  Cambridgeshire  mentioned  in  our  last  as 
being  in  a  shockingly  neglected  condition,  we  are  happy  to  announce  that 
those  at  Impington  and  Harston  are  about  to  be  restored.  The  cutting 
off  of  part  of  the  church-yard  in  the  latter  place  is  not,  as  stated  by  us 
from  erroneous  information  received  on  the  spot,  of  recent  date,  but  was 
done  above  half  a  century  ago. 

Received:  “  P.  Q.,”  a.  /3.  y.,  “Alpha.” 

T.  Stevenson,  Cambridge;  J.  H.  Parker,  Oxford;  and  Rivingtons,  London. 
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ALTAR-SCREENS. 

There  are  two  ways  of  ornamenting  the  Eastern  wall  of  a  Chancel, 
which  we  had  not  space  enough  to  mention  when  arguing  in  our  last 
number,  against  the  admission  of  stone  or  wooden  Altar-screens  in  a 
parish  church. 

First,  there  is  ample  authority  for  hangings  of  costly  materials  and 
suitable  colour. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  a  very  common  way  of 
relieving  the  plainness  and  ugliness  of  plaistered  walls :  the  use  of  tapes¬ 
try  and  embroidered  work  is  mentioned  repeatedly  both  before  and  after* 
the  Reformation.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember,  that  a  hanging 
of  crimson  is  at  this  day  to  be  seen  behind  the  Altar  in  Jesus  College 
chapel:  would  that  the  present  state  of  that  beautiful  structure  could 
be  quoted,  for  any  other  particular,  with  approbation  by  the  Ecclesi- 
ologist.  Hangings  are  in  use  also  in  Merton  College  chapel,  Oxford. 
It  is  obvious  how  simple  and  inoffensive  this  plan  would  be;  a  rich 
effect  of  colour  will  be  obtained  without  any  solecism ;  shall  we  add 
as  an  additional  advantage,  at  a  trifling  cost?  The  chief  excellence 
however  of  such  a  plan  is,  that  it  is  but  temporary;  it  inflicts  no 
permanent  blemish  or  absurdity  on  the  church.  The  hangings,  easily 
varied  or  renewed,  will  be  always  rich  and  in  keeping ;  and  can  at  any 
moment  give  place  to  a  more  correct  (if  it  may  be)  or  a  more  substan¬ 
tial  method  of  decoration. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  at  present  our  wish 
to  restore  has  gone  beyond  our  knowledge :  as  was  remarked  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  the  restorations  of  the 
nineteenth  century  may  be  classed  with  the  sacrilege  and  indifference 
of  the  preceding,  as  scarcely  less  dangerous  to  the  consistency  and 
original  beauty  of  our  ancient  churches.  To  connect  this  with  our 
present  subject.  We  doubt  if  there  is  anything  so  hard  to  design  as  a 
screen.  Assuming  the  usual  axioms  of  reality  and  the  like,  we  believe 

*  We  may  refer  to  the  Hierurgia  Anglicana  for  a  copious  and  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  extracts  in  proof  of  this  assertion. 
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that  many  ancient  and  universally  admired  screens  will  be  found  faulty 
when  tried  by  such  canons.  And  this  is  the  place  for  another  caution  ; 
staunch  as  we  are  for  adhering  to  precedent,  bigoted  as  we  are  called 
in  our  admiration  of  ancient  works,  we  protest  strongly  against  being 
supposed  to  admire  irrationally  and  indiscriminately  all  that  is  clearly 
original  or  even  of  the  pure  period.  W e  believe  indeed,  that  in  per¬ 
haps  all  exceptions  and  anomalies  of  the  old  church-builders,  some  great 
genius,  some  counteracting  and  preponderating  principle,  something 
even  to  be  admired,  will  be  found.  But  in  the  attempt  to  revive  an¬ 
cient  architecture,  we  have  no  safe  course  but  to  find  out  by  induction 
some  (at  least)  general  rules,  and  to  lay  down  some  general  principles  : 
by  which  we  must  try  our  own  attempts  at  imitation  ;  by  which,  should 
they  be  confirmed  by  use  and  experience,  we  may  test  the  truthfulness 
and  excellence  even  of  the  ancient  remains  themselves.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  be  of  small  use  to  bring  forward  a  solitary  example  of  a  detail  or 
arrangement  as  authority  for  its  imitation.  Is  it  right  according  to 
canons  which  have  been  carefully  drawn  up,  and  are  as  yet  undisputed? 
Is  it  defensible  upon  the  principles  which  we  believe  to  be  the  life  of 
ancient  art  ?  If  not,  it  is  no  more  to  be  followed  than  any  exception 
in  the  iEneid,  however  striking  or  beautiful,  is  allowed  to  be  parodied 
in  a  school-boy’s  copy  of  verses.  But  if  even  ancient  screens,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  may  be  thus  criticized,  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  great  difficulty 
of  designing  modern  specimens ;  a  difficulty  much  increased  by  our 
unwillingness  to  introduce,  or  our  ignorance  in  executing,  the  fair 
imagery  which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  effect  of  a  stone  reredos. 
Can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  to  make  deep  niches,  with  canopies 
complete,  to  hold  a  brass  plate  engraved  with  the  Commandments  ?  It 
were  even  more  sensible  to  enniche  the  officiating  clergy,  as  we  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  last  paper.  We  would  refer  to  the  expensive  stucco 
reredos  lately  placed  in  Holy  Trinity  church,  Brompton,  as  peculiarly 
open  to  such  objections  of  principle.  For  a  failure  in  stone  parclose 
screens,  take  that  of  the  choir  at  Canterbury.  Until  then  we  know 
more  about  designing  in  this  branch,  what  is  more  reasonable  than  to 
adopt  the  temporary  arrangement  of  tapestry  and  hangings? 

We  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  pictures,  as  “Altar-pieces.” 
We  premise  by  expressing  our  own  great  preference  of  fresco  or  dis¬ 
temper-work  for  the  decoration  of  churches  to  the  use  of  paintings  on 
canvass.  The  latter  are  almost  always  incongruous,  and  often  become,  by 
their  unwieldy  size  and  frames,  rather  eyesores  than  ornaments.  What, 
for  instance,  can  be  worse  than  the  setting  of  the  Altar-piece  in 
S.  John’s  College  chapel ;  or  the  huge  picture  of  S.  Michael,  with  its 
cumbersome  pagan  framework  in  Trinity  College  chapel?  But  where 
there  is  no  other  reredos,  and  where  the  church  has  an  oil  painting, 
we  wish  strongly  to  recommend  the  re-introduction  of  triptychs.  A 
triptych  will  always  give  a  fitting  dignity  to  an  Altar,  and  besides 
keeping  the  size  of  the  picture  within  bounds,  provides  it  with  a  suit¬ 
able  frame.  An  ancient  example  is  preserved  at  S.  Cross’s  hospital, 
though  now  removed  to  the  Hall. 

Triptychs  are  still  to  be  seen  in  two  churches  in  Worcestershire. 
One  advantage  consequent  on  the  revival  of  triptychs,  would  be  the 
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cultivation  of  a  severe  school  of  painting.  Far  less  money  than  is  ex¬ 
pended  on  many  showy  screens,  would  procure  a  good  devout  picture, 
the  leaves  of  the  triptych,  in  ordinary  cases,  being  simply  diapered. 
A  demand  for  ecclesiastical  painting  would  soon  command  a  supply. 
And  if  such  encouragement  did  not  find  out  some  English  disci]  lies 
of  Overbeck,  (though  there  is  little  doubt  of  this  in  the  present  im¬ 
proved  state  of  feeling,)  what  should  hinder  that  foreign  artists  of  the 
new  Catholick  school  should  supply  us  with  what  we  want?  How 
simply,  by  means  of  a  triptych  and  hangings,  could  the  barest  East 
end  be  made  not  decent  merely,  but  rich  and  dignified.  The  triptych 
will  stand  behind  the  Altar,  forming  alone  a  sufficient  background ; 
on  each  side,  hangings,  plain  or  embroidered,  from  a  moderate  height, 
will  hide  the  rough  wall,  with  no  disguise,  and  add  beauty  and  colour 
to  the  whole. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  consideration  of  fresco  or  internal  dis¬ 
temper  painting  as  applied  to  ashlar-walls.  We  are  persuaded  that 
decorative  colour  will  ultimately  win  its  way  even  with  the  most  obsti¬ 
nate.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  may  be  soon  and 
well  set.  Take  the  worst  East  end,  which  the  removal  of  a  revived- 
Pagan  framework  has  left  bare  and  rough  :  why  not  make  this  good 
and  richly  paint  it  ?  Thus  you  avoid  solecisms,  you  make  a  really 
substantial  restoration,  you  gain  a  beautiful  coloured  enrichment,  you 
encourage  one  of  the  noblest  of  arts.  What  might  not  be  hoped  for, 
if  the  Church  would  once  again  make  Painting  her  handmaid  ?  Instead 
of  the  “portraits”  of  the  “Exhibition,”  we  should  have  a  national 
school  of  art  working  for  the  holiest  of  services  ;  and  perhaps  (it  may 
be)  rivalling  those  English  painters,  who  in  1350,  under  Hugh  of  S. 
Alban’s,  made  S.  Stephen’s  chapel  in  Westminster,  the  glory  not  only 
of  England  but  of  Christendom  itself. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  we  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 
Much  difficulty  has  been  felt  by  church-builders  and  restorers  respect¬ 
ing  that  part  of  the  82nd  canon,  which  enjoins  “  that  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  be  set  up  on  the  East  end  of  every  church  and  chapel  where  the 
people  may  best  see  and  read  the  same.”  Let  us  confess  at  once 
that  we  believe  this  injunction  to  have  lost  its  meaning  and  force ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  lot  us  boldly  declare  that  we  have  no  wish  to 
evade,  on  our  own  responsibility,  what  may  be  shewn  to  be  its  real 
obligation.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  what  is  really  enjoined.  There  are 
indeed  many  at  this  time,  who,  despising  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
other  canons,  are  forward  in  putting  forth  the  claims  of  part  of  this  one. 
For  ourselves,  we  merely  intend  to  suggest  some  considerations,  which 
may  help  to  explain  this  ordinance,  and  hasten  on  perhaps  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  what  is  certainly  a  difficult  question.  What  we  chiefly  how¬ 
ever  wish  to  shew  is,  the  impropriety  of  niches,  or  any  permanent  con¬ 
struction,  behind  the  Altar,  to  receive  the  tablets. 

Firstly.  This  is  the  only  place  where  the  arrangement  is  ordered. 
It  is  an  incidental  detail,  rather  than  part  of  a  system.  It  is  not  recon¬ 
cilable  with  what  we  know  was  the  usual  treatment  of  the  East  end  at 
that  time.  ’It  is  not  ordered  (we  believe)  either  in  the  Irish  or  Scotch 
canons. 
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Secondly.  It  is  doubtful  what  part  of  the  church  is  meant — whether 
the  East  end  of  the  Chancel  or  the  Nave.  ‘  Church’  has  often  been 
interpreted  to  mean  the  Nave,  as  distinguished  from  the  Chancel ; 
which  latter  is  a  technical  name  recognized  in  the  rubrick.  Now,  if 
the  Chancel  were  meant,  the  object  of  the  injunction  is  defeated ;  for 
how  can  “  the  people  best  see  and  read  the  same”  when  they  are 
excluded — as  there  is  ample  evidence  our  Church  intended  them  to  be 
— from  the  Chancel,  and  are  kept  off  by  the  Rood-screen  some  thirty 
or  forty  feet  from  the  Tables  ?  If  the  Nave  be  meant,  then  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  placing  them  behind  the  Altar,  or  for 
spoiling  reredoses  in  order  to  admit  them.  Again,  if  the  Nave  be 
meant,  where  is  its  East  end?  It  can  only  be  above  the  Chancel- 
arch  ;  so  high,  in  most  cases,  as  to  be  out  of  people’s  sight. 

Thirdly.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  order  was  meant 
oidy  to  be  temporary;  like  others  of  the  canons,  such  as  those  relating 
to  preachers,  to  canonical  dress,  &c\?  For  note  almost  every  poor  man 
that  can  read — and  if  he  cannot  read  what  is  the  use  of  painting  up  the 
Commandments  for  him? — has  his  Prayer-book  :  so  that,  to  re-enact  the 
canon,  with  the  practical  reason  there  assigned,  would  be  absurd ;  as 
if  now,  when  Bibles  are  so  common,  we  should  still  chain  a  large  Bible 
in  the  church  for  publick  reading. 

Fourthly.  If  we  set  them  up  in  obedience  to  the  canon,  it  is  clearly 
necessary  to  write  them  in  plain  Roman  type,  “  that  the  people  may 
best  see  and  read  them.”  To  use  the  extraordinary  alphabets  in  which 
we  now  so  often  see  them,  illegible  black  letter  rendered  ingeniously 
still  more  illegible  by  rubrications  and  flourishes  innumerable,  is  a 
mockery.  We  may  observe  also  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  people 
should  be  able  to  read  Roman  type,  when  set  up  over  the  Altar ;  since 
the  Altar  itself,  and  in  most  cases  the  rails,  must  hinder  a  sufficiently 
near  approach ;  in  cases  even  where  the  Chancel  itself  is  accessible. 

Fifthly.  There  is  no  rule  how  they  are  to  be  set  up ;  so  that  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  making  niches  to  receive  them  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
struction.  But  Archbishop  Grindal  and  Bishop  Cox  recommend 
them  to  be  “  written  on  fair  sheets  of  paper,  and  pinned  up  against 
the  hangings  of  the  East  end.”  If  the  canon  may  be  thus  complied 
with,  the  stone  tablet  system  becomes  still  less  excusable. 

Sixthly.  Our  own  belief  on  the  subject  is  that  the  Commandments  were 
intended  to  supply  the  blank  left  by  the  demolition  of  the  Great  Rood. 
In  all  probability  the  head  of  the  arch  above  the  Rood-loft  was  often, 
however  bad  this  arrangement  certainly  would  have  been,  blocked  up. 
The  ancient  painting  of  the  Doom  still  preserved  in  S.  Michael’s, 
S.  Alban’s,  was  originally  in  this  position.  So  in  Bettws  Newydd, 
where  the  Cross  remains,  and  in  Llangwm  Uclia,  Monmouthshire,  the 
head  of  the  arch  is  panelled  up.  Now  something  was  wanted  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  defaced  Rood  or  Doom ;  and  thus  we  believe  the 
Commandments  came  to  be  set  up.  This,  be  it  remembered,  would 
be  at  the  East  end  of  the  church  (Nave),  and  would  be  within  sight  of 
the  people  both  from  position  and  height.  But  we  should  scarcely 
defend  the  boarding  up  of  the  head  of  the  Chancel-arch',  either  as  a 
point  of  taste  or  expediency.  This  plan  really  would  seem  to  shut  the 
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Chancel  off  from  the  Nave,  which  is  never  the  effect  of  the  Rood- 
screen,  however  high.  In  short,  the  boarding  remaining,  the  Com¬ 
munion-service  must  still  be  read  from  the  re&ding-pue;  as  was  almost 
universally  the  case  a  short  time  since.  At  any  rate,  if  we  block  the 
heads  of  our  Chancel-arches  for  the  Commandments,  we  must  have 
the  service  intoned  again :  or  the  people  may  read  the  Commandments, 
but  will  not  hear  them  from  the  Altar. 

Seventhly,  Confirmatory  of  the  last  theory  is  the  fact,  that  the  oldest 
tables  of  Commandments  are  found  blocking  the  head  of  the  Chancel- 
arch,  and  not  at  the  Altar.  For  instance,  a  very  early  example  is  so 
found  at  S.  Margaret’s  at  Cliffe,  near  Dover.  Indeed  it  is  little  known 
how  few  examples  of  any  antiquity  are  to  be  found  at  the  Altar.  In 
looking  through  twenty-five  church-schemes  from  different  counties,  in 
which  the  article  “  Commandments”  is  filled  up,  the  writer  finds  twenty 
in  other  positions,  of  which  nine  cases  are  over  the  Chancel-arch. 
In  one,  S.  Mary’s,  Lambeth,  an  old  copy  exists  in  this  situation,  and  a 
more  modern  copy  at  the  Altar- — a  significant  fact.  Two  of  these 
churches  have  none:  in  five  they  are  north  or  south  of  the  Nave;  in 
one,  north  and  south  of  Chancel ;  in  one,  north  of  north  Chancel- 
aisle  ;  in  one,  north  of  north  Transept ;  in  the  last,  west  of  Nave. 
So  much  for  uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  canon.  It  is  well 
known  indeed  that  many  churches,  and  particularly  cathedrals  and 
college  chapels,  never  had  them ;  also  that  in  many  they  have  disap¬ 
peared  without  question;  and  that  many  new  churches  have  been 
consecrated,  without  them. 

Eighthly.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  any  early  pictures,  known  to  the 
writer,  e.g,  the  curious  engraving  given  by  Mr.  Markland  of  the  dese¬ 
cration  of  a  church  by  the  Puritans,  the  Commandments  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  as  over  the  Altar ;  in  the  case  referred  to,  indeed,  there  is  a 
triptych.  On  the  other  hand,  Mede  (folio,  1677,  note,  p.  396)  inter¬ 
prets  the  canon  to  mean  “  over  the  Communion-table,”  but  seems  to 
wonder  at  the  Injunction.  Finally,  for  the  setting  up  of  the  Creed 
and  Lord’s  Prayer  there  is  no  authority  whatever. 

In  conclusion,  were  we  called  upon  to  suggest  a  course  to  church- 
builders  to  whom  this  subject  presented  a  difficulty,  we  should  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  case  be  submitted  to  the  Ordinary.  We  can  scarcely 
believe  that  the  canon  would  be  enforced,  or  at  least  be  ruled  to  mean 
the  East  end  of  the  Chancel.  In  either  case  the  Ordinary  would  probably 
sanction  the  distempering  the  Commandments  in  scrolls  upon  the  wall : 
thus  making  no  construction  necessary  for  them,  and  allowing  them  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  decorative  colouring  of  the  building. 

PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  LECTURES  ON  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE  (AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY). 

(. Published  in  the  Athenaeum.) 

In  one  of  our  past  numbers  we  announced  our  intention  to  devote  some 
space  to  the  consideration  of  these  Lectures.  The  Professor  has  so  high 
an  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  his  art,  and  is  so  far 
removed  from  the  heartless  empiricks  against  whom  the  Ecclesiologist 
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wages  such  continual  war,  that  it  is  with  great  regret  we  must  express 
our  dissent  from  his  conclusions.  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  his 
Lectures  in  detail.  With  much  of  them  we  cordially  agree;  and  can¬ 
not  but  be  pleased  with  the  elegance  and  learning  which  generally 
adorn  them. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  whole  course  is  that  one  who 
is  always  so  nearly  right  is  never  quite  right :  there  are  views  and 
thoughts  upon  the  abstract  science,  and  even  upon  what  he,  with  us, 
considers  its  highest  end,  namely,  its  adaptation  to  sacred  purposes, 
which  are  our  own ;  yet  there  is  something  wanting.  The  Professor 
seems  (l)  to  idolize  the  abstract  art,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  at  the 
present  day  ;  to  view  it  as  something  fought  for  and  won  by  the  human 
intellect,  (one  might  almost  say,  without  irreverence),  from  God  and 
against  nature,  instead  of  being  something  given  to  man  by  the  Spirit 
of  Wisdom.  In  short,  the  scriptural  notion  of  art,  as  shewn  in  the  case 
of  Bezaleel,  is  never  recognized.  It  is  this  which  so  much  distresses 
the  Catholick  mind  with  respect  to  all  the  fine  arts,  in  the  tone  of  thought 
of  nearly  all  their  professors  or  admirers.  The  Professor  appears  (2)  to 
view  all  religions  too  much  as  on  a  par :  we  cannot  regard  any  such 
latitudinarian  opinions  as  true  or  healthy.  A  Christian  architect  need 
not  deny  the  earnestness  of  any  Pagan  worship ;  but  he  ought  not  even 
to  hint  that  the  natural  feeling  of  devotion  is  equally  true  and  good  in 
any  creed.  S.  Paul  could  not  tolerate  the  beimbai/jovta  of  Athens.  Yet 
we  are  told  that  “  we  recognize  in  the  Grecian  or  the  Druid,  the  Hindoo 
or  the  Christian  temple,  the  universal  sentiment  so  finely  expressed 
in  Psalm  cxxix.”  [cxxxii.J  ( Athenceum ,  Jan.  21,  1843,  p.  62.)  Again, 
“  in  excavating  the  foundations  of  the  temple  at  /Egina,  the  remains  of 
burnt  wood  and  bones  of  sacrifices  were  discovered,  mixed,  no  doubt, 
with  libations  and  tears,  and  aspirations  as  warm  as  those  of  David.” 
Now  we  contend  that  all  this  is  very  bad  in  its  tendency.  Does  it 
mean  to  hint  that,  in  the  main,  false  religion  and  true  religion  are  the 
same  ?  The  Professor  seems  to  think  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  that  all 
religions  are  so  much  the  same  that  a  church  is  lineally  descended  from 
the  first  and  rudest  temple  of  heathenism ;  and  that  the  best  form 
and  style  is  the  Grecian,  as  revived  by  Wren !  Again,  we  must  protest 
at  the  outset  against  the  Professor’s  idea  that  (3)  the  Church  is  not 
something  peculiar,  distinct  from,  and  immeasurably  superior  to,  any 
other  form  of  religion  ;  and  (4)  that  such  a  thing  as  “  Anglo-Protest- 
antism”  distinct  from  Catholicity  ought  to  exist,  or  does  exist,  in  any 
authoritative  form. 

For  our  own  part  we  should  draw  a  different  inference  from  Mr. 
Cockerell's,  from  the  resemblance  in  form  and  arrangement  between 
the  Tabernacle,  the  Temple,  and  the  temples  of  Paganism.  To  say 
that  we  are  “  reminded  of  Solomon’s  saying  Wisdom  has  budded  her 
house,  she  has  hewn  out  her  seven  columns,”  by  the  heptastyle  portico 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Agrigentum,  we  consider  simply  profane. 
We  dissent  from  the  conclusion  that  “the  comparison  of  the  plans 
makes  the  Tabernacle  the  type  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  temple,  a 
work  which  Paul  as  well  as  Moses  informs  us  was  inspired  by  the  Deity, 
‘  for  see,’  saith  he,  ‘  that  thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern 
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shewed  thee  in  the  mount.’”  We  really  cannot  think  that  the  rectan¬ 
gular  form  alone  is  enough  to  prove  this.  We  believe  that  the  parting- 
off  of  a  Holy  of  Holies  by  the  symbolical  veil  is  the  main  characteristick 
of  the  Tabernacle ;  and  this  type  is  preserved  in  the  Rood-screen  of 
a  Christian  church.  It  is  instructive  to  see  that  those  who  most 
object  to  our  drawing  symbolical  arguments  from  the  Temple,  them¬ 
selves  on  much  weaker  grounds  do  the  same  in  support  of  a  theory. 
We  cannot  look  on  the  rectangular  form  of  ancient  temples  as  any¬ 
thing  more  than  an  utilitarian  arrangement.  We  do  not  believe  that 
“in  fact,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  bordering  countries  [of  the  Holy 
Land]  were  apparently  monotheists nor  that  “  the  ritual  was  the 
same  with  them  [!]  ;  the  idol  took  the  place  of  the  ark  ;  with  both  the 
temple  was  the  Dooms  Dei ;  both  were  religions  of  sacrifice.”  {Ibid.) 
It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  with  both  the  temple  was  the  Domus  Dei : 
what  else  could  it  be  ?  But  Mede  in  his  tract  on  “  the  Altar”  has  well 
shewn  in  what  widely  different  senses  this  is  true  of  God,  and  of  an  idol. 

However  we  gladly  agree  with  the  Professor  in  his  remark,  that 
ritual,  not  taste,  was  the  originator,  as  it  must  always  be,  of  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  temples.  His  speculations  also  about  the  probable 
symbolism  of  ancient  temples  are  interesting  and  ingenious. 

We  pass  to  the  Professor’s  account  of  the  adoption  of  Christianity 
by  the  state.  Here  he  most  properly  observes  that  “  a  total  reverse  of 
the  previous  arrangement” — (of  heathen  temples  however,  not  of  the 
Temple) — became  necessary.  He  distinctly  recognizes  the  symbolism 
of  the  cross  form,  and  speaks  with  approbation  of  the  account  given  by 
Eusebius  of  the  ‘  significancy’  of  the  church  of  Tyre.  Again,  we  read 
that  “  the  ritual  and  other  important  considerations  gave  a  new  form” 
to  the  churches  of  Justinian.  The  account  of  the  introduction  of 
Domes  into  the  Western  Church  and  their  history  is  interesting. 

We  come  now  to  the  Pointed  style  ;  which,  however,  the  Professor 
does  not  so  denominate.  We  can  scarcely  understand  his  remarks 
upon  it.  He  admits  that  the  mediaeval  churches  “  have  justly  been  the 
admiration  of  the  world  for  their  unexampled  hardihood  and  practical 
science  and  yet  “  neither  the  geometrician  nor  the  scientific  architect 
need  regret  the  impenetrable  veil  which  conceals  their  principles  of 
structure  and  of  art !”  Again,  he  confesses  that  with  reference  to  ver~ 
ticality,  ancient  temples  “  were  of  the  earth  earthly,  and  the  latter  as 
sublime  as  the  religion  for  which  they  were  designed.  Thus,  the  height 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  was  equal  to  its  diameter,  or  as  10  to  10  ;  that 
of  Venus  and  Rome  was  as  12^  to  10  ;  that  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  as 
14  to  10  ;  of  S.  Peter’s  at  Rome  as  17  to  10  ;  of  S.  Paul’s,  London,  20 
to  10  ;  as  also  of  Lincoln ;  and  that  of  Cologne  was  as  34  to  10.”  Yet 
this  glorious  style  is  depreciated  ;  and  we  read,  “  the  last  great  temple 

of  Christendom  was  the  Magdalene  church  at  Paris . it  equals  the 

smaller  temple  at  Balbec”  ! 

However,  the  Professor  declares  that  no  regulated  architectural 
spirit  has  directed  the  church-building  of  late  years  ;  and  he  hopes 
for  improvement  from  “  the  ascendancy  of  the  high-church  party.” 
But  what  must  we  understand  by  the  following  ?  “  There  is  much 

pedantry  abroad,  and  an  absence  of  all  originality  and  intrinsic  charac- 
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ter  in  the  taste  of  the  day,  ivhich  leans  to  the  Roman  Catholic  form,  the 
Basilica,  suited  to  a  demonstrative  form  of  worship,  rather  than  the 
auditorium  required  by  our  ritual.  Veneration  for  antiquity  is  to  be 
respected  and  encouraged,  but  its  transition  to  superstition  is  easy.” 
Now  this  is  most  mischievous.  What  authority  has  Mr.  Cockerell  for 
saying  that  an  auditorium  is  the  thing  required  by  our  ritual,  or  for 
implying  that  the  ‘  Roman  Catholic  form’  is  any  thing  to  which  we  have 
no  claim  ?  Why  do  we  find  a  distinction  made  between  the  Roman 
Catholick  worship  and  Anglo -Catholick  worship,  as  to  being  ‘  demon¬ 
strative.’  What  does  this  mean  ?  What  right  has  any  one  to  say  so, 
in  spite  of  facts  and  express  rubricks  ?  Again,  ‘  the  Roman  Catholic 
form,  the  basilica !’  Just  before  the  Professor  told  us  that  the  basilica 
was  the  best  model  for  a  Christian  temple, — for  that  ritual  which  was 
“internal  and  of  the  heart.”  {Athenaeum,  p.  62.)  Does  he  mean  that 
under  Constantine  there  was  such  a  thing  as  Roman  Catholicism  ?  or 
that  ‘  Protestantism,’  forsooth,  is  something  so  pure  and  primitive  that 
it  goes  back  beyond  the  Council  of  Nice,  nay,  to  pure  Paganism  itself? 
This  is  monstrous !  Again,  we  must  really  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
injured  basilica.  Our  old  opponent,  Mr.  Coddington,  of  Ware,  is  always 
throwing  them  in  our  teeth  as  being  so  opposed  to  our  modern 
‘  revived-Popish’  plans.  He  must  settle  the  dispute  with  the  inge¬ 
nious  Professor,  who  sweeps  away  his  argument  by  the  few  words 
“  the  Roman  Catholic  form,  the  basilica — suited  to  a  demonstrative 
form  of  worship” ! 

Now  we  come  to  the  Professor’s  beau-ideal  of  a  church.  “  The 
divines  of  1680  have  left  us  models,  erected  under  the  direction  of  Sir 

C.  Wren,  which  have  not  been  surpassed . which  will  be  found  as 

remarkable  for  their  adaptation  to  our  form  of  worship — offering  the 
largest  area,  with  the  smallest  obstruction  to  the  sight  and  hearing — ■ 
as  they  were  ingenious  and  admirable  in  taste  and  structure.”  We 
need  not  refute  this  assertion  any  more  in  the  pages  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 
Again,  “the  favourite  design  of  Sir  C.  Wren  (for  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral) 
had  never  been  surpassed  in  architectural  beauty  and  arrangement  for 
the  Anglo-Protestant  cathedral  church” !  “  But  attachment  to  our 

national  architecture  may  be  indulged  with  great  propriety  by  the 
adoption  of  the  forms  of  the  Ladye-chapels,  modified  and  suited  to  our 
ritual,  as  those  of  Wells,  Ely,  and  others ;  or  of  the  chapter-houses ; 
and  the  Greek  Church.”  What  reckless  eclecticism!  What  notions  of 
our  ritual !  Really  the  Professor  ought  to  publish  a  new  Prayer-book 
with  new  rubricks.  “  The  basilica  form  requires  length  unsuited  to 
our  services” :  which  services  were  nevertheless  arranged  with  regard  to 
this  very  plan  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  a  very  large  proportion  are 
to  this  day  performed  in  churches  of  this  plan ! 

In  the  third  Lecture  we  have  an  interesting  chronological  table  of 
architects,  architectural  writers,  and  their  works.  The  mediaeval  sym¬ 
bolists  are  omitted.  The  Professor  enumerates  the  great  patrons  of  his 
art  as  follows,  “  Sesostris,  Pericles,  an  Augustus,  a  Justinian,  a  Medici,  a 
Louis  XIV.,  a  Frederick  the  Great,  a  George  III.,  or  a  King  of  Bavaria.” 
But  the  art  “  for  twelve  centuries  is  obscure  under  the  antagonist  rules 
of  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  aristocracy,  and  reappears  only  with  Liberty 
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and  the  Muses.”  What  an  ungenerous  slander  on  the  mediaeval  Church, 
which  has  positively  filled  Europe  with  the  most  costly  specimens  of 
architecture  !  Depreciate  the  style  if  you  choose,  but  do  not  deny  the 
fact  of  there  having  been  encouragement  for  the  art  even  under  ‘  an 
ecclesiastical  aristocracy.’  And  even  the  emperor  Constantine  is  not 
mentioned  among  the  patrons  of  art.  To  be  sure  his  creed  may  not 
have  been  so  philosophical  as  that  of  Louis  XIV.  or  Frederick  the  Great. 
It  should  seem  as  if  there  was  no  contemptuous  abuse  or  imputation 
which  this  “  Anglo-Protestant”  school  will  not  vent,  on  the  whole,  or 
any  part,  of  the  universal  Church  before  the  return  “  of  Liberty  and 
the  Muses”  (in  the  Professor’s  poetical  vein)  at  the  reformation !  — The 
remainder  of  this  third  Lecture  treats  upon  Civil  Architecture. 

The  fourth  Lecture,  on  Domestick  Architecture,  has  some  very  sen¬ 
sible  remarks  on  truthfulness  and  reality,  apparently  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Pugin’s  “  True  Principles.”  In  the  fifth  Lecture  we  find  Beverley 
Minster  and  Salisbury  Cathedral  quoted  as  beautiful  examples  of  the 
attention  paid  to  ‘  inequalities’  in  Pointed  Architecture. 

In  the  concluding  Lecture  we  must  protest  against  the  want  of 
truthfulness  which  perspective  painting  to  produce  effect,  and  other 
such  devices,  involve.  Mr.  Cockerell,  we  note  in  passing,  makes  the 
admission  that  in  Cologne  and  Beauvais  “  the  sublime  is  completely 
obtained.”  We  cannot  refrain  from  citing  the  following  passage. 
“  It  is  plain  the  architect  must  have  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
qualities,  to  acquit  himself  duly  of  the  high  charge  entrusted  to  him ; 
and  no  argument  can  more  effectually  convince  the  student  that  in 
ordering  his  studies  he  must  first  order  his  own  character  and  con¬ 
duct  ;  and  that  nothing  can  come  from  him  of  great  and  noble,  unless 
from  a  pure  fountain  and  a  well-regulated  stream.  We  must  endeavour 
to  sustain  that  rank  in  society  which  both  sacred  and  classical  antiquity 
have  assigned  to  the  architect.”  ( Athenaeum ,  p.  187.)  There  seems  to  us 
however  something  inconsistent  between  the  late  recommendations  of 
the  Professor  about  unreal  devices  to  produce  effect,  and  the  excellent 
remarks  which  follow  the  above  passage  about  solidity  and  reality. 
But  so  soon  as  the  lecturer  touches  upon  the  middle  ages,  he  is  sure  to 
commit  himself.  “  The  middle  ages  were  prone  to  the  marvellous : 
surprise  was  the  great  scope  of  the  Gothic  architect.”  We  deny  this 
altogether  :  and  the  symbolism  adduced  by  the  Professor  himself  just 
afterwards,  will  go  far  to  refute  the  assertion.  Again,  “aesthetics  were 
not  likely  to  have  been  studied  under  the  education  to  which  the  mind 
at  that  time  had  access.  Miracles  infatuated  the  understanding ;  super¬ 
stition  was  the  foundation ;  a  dominant  hierarchy  was  little  communi¬ 
cative  of  the  lights  of  science  it  possessed.”  Surely  the  former  assertion 
is  refuted  by  the  fact  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  mediaeval  art  in  every 
branch :  the  latter  is  the  ordinary  Protestant  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  our  forerunners  in  the  faith.  “  The  chastening  counsel  of  a 
Locke,  a  Newton,  or  a  Bacon  were  wanting  to  regulate  that  exuberant 
and  uncultured  fancy,  and  that  enterprising  skill,  which  the  practical 
experiments  in  building  promoted  at  so  much  cost  and  zeal  in  those 
ages.”  [!] 

We  doubt  whether  the  Professor  is  just  in  deciding  that  theoretical 
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science  was  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  by  the  mediaeval  architects. 
We  do  not  see  why  “  a  series  of  triangles  or  pyramids,  no  doubt  in 
allusion  to  the  Triune,  which  guided  the  plan,  elevation,  and  section,” 
should  be  put  down,  without  examination,  as  “  mystical  terms  of  the 
pseudo-science  of  the  Freemasons.”  Surely  the  results  of  mediaeval 
principles  of  design  ought  to  shew  that  “  pseudo-science”  here  is  a 
misnomer. 

We  come  now  to  the  full  developement  of  Mr.  Cockerell’s  notions 
about  Anglo-Protestantism.  “  The  Middle  Age  Church,”  he  begins, 
“  was  wholly  founded  on  superstitious  associations.”  If  this  is  said  delibe¬ 
rately,  it  means  something  too  ignorant  and  too'profane  to  need  refuting. 
He  allows  the  symbolism  of  mediaeval  design.  ,£  According  to  more 
Romano  it  was  enough  that  the  plan  described  the  Cross . but  ac¬ 

cording  to  more  Germano  the  Saviour  Himself  was  to  be  figured.”  He 
then  refers  to  the  symbolical  deviation  of  orientation  in  Choir  and  Nave, 
and  asserts  that  “  there  are  few  cathedrals  in  which  this  deflexion 
is  not  remarkable.”  The  Professor’s  system  of  symbolism  is  indeed 
meagre  and  faulty.  We  fear  that  he  can  produce  very  little  authority 
for  his  statement  that  the  south  side  was  considered  to  represent  that 
Side  of  our  Blessed  Lord  which  was  pierced  by  S.  Longinus.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  believed  that  it  was  the  right  Side.  But  our  symbolist 
supposes  that,  from  this  idea,  the  south  of  the  Nave  at  Wells  has 
a  Chantry,  at  Winchester  the  chapel  of  William  of  Wyckham,  and  is 
“  constantly  the  pulpit  from  which  the  faithful  were  reminded  ‘  to  look 
on  Him  Whom  they  have  pierced.’”  Now  this  is  absurd.  What  possible 
connexion  has  the  Chantry  with  this  symbolism,  supposing  it  true  ? 
And  with  respect  to  the  pulpit,  not  only  is  the  south  not  the  usual  side 
for  it,  but  if  it  were,  how  lamentably  weak  is  the  quoting  such  a  text 
to  make  good  his  own  most  arbitrary  symbolism,  as  if  that  text  were  a 
compendium  of  preaching ;  as  if  that  text  would  not  have  applied  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  the  great  Rood.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  any  one  should  venture 
to  speak  so  confidently  and  flippantly  about  symbolism  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  acquaintance  with  the  science  itself :  but  in  this  Mr.  Cockerell  is 
far  from  standing  alone.  He  continues,  “  for  the  same  reason  the  south 
was  considered  the  most  holy ;  the  Old  Testament  was  represented  on 
that  side,  while  the  New  Testament  and  the  local  or  national  Hagiology 
was  placed  to  the  north.  The  same  superstition  still  gives  value  to  the 
south  side  of  the  churchyard  for  burial.”  Here  the  fact  of  the  greater 
sanctity  of  the  south  is  right,  the  reason  wrong.  And  why  should  the 
New  Testament  be  considered  less  holy  than  the  Old  ? 

The  rest  of  the  Professor's  symbolism  is  inconclusive  and  does  not 
deserve  further  notice.  But  what  will  our  readers  think  of  this? 
“  The  details  (in  mediaeval  architecture)  display  the  degraded  state  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  of  course  of  the  artists  themselves,  in  the  quaintness 
and  disproportion  of  the  sculpture.”  And  this  appears  to  be  said  of 
Wells ;  concerning  which  Flaxman  gave  so  different  a  judgement. 
“  But  extending  our  indulgence  to  the  performers,  regarded  in  illiberal 
times  only  as  workmen,  we  shall  admire  their  native  genius,  struggling 
with  their  moral  condition,  often  on  the  verge  of  dignity  and  grace  in 
execution,  and  in  point  of  conception  frequently  reaching  an  elevation 
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altogether  original.”  Surely  this  is  most  ‘  illiberal’  and  unjust !  “  But 
the  same  want  of  cultivated  judgement,  which  is  apparent  in  the  sesthe- 
tical  of  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  traced  also  in  the  imperfection 
of  their  statics  and  stereotomy,  in  which  again  solidity  is  sacrificed  to 
superstition.”  This  is  supported  by  reference  to  the  cruciform  plan,  in 
which  there  is  no  abutment  to  sustain  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  four 
arms  on  the  piers  at  the  intersection!  ‘Superstition’  in  choosing  a 
cruciform  plan  !  The  Professor  himself  was  not  so  hard  upon  the  Cross 
a  little  before.  And  how  can  he  praise  Sir  C.  Wren’s  ‘  superstitious’ 
cathedral  of  S.  Paul  ? 

Mr.  Cockerell  cites  with  judicious  praise  Wren’s  remarks  on  the 
distinctive  and  appropriate  characters  of  the  temples  of  Mars  and  of 
Peace ;  and  also  Moller’s  comparison  between  the  church  of  Oppenheim 
and  the  Merchants’  Guildhouse  at  Mentz.  Yet  he  seems  unable  to 
apply  this  to  church  architecture.  One  would  think  that  he  could  not 
but  see,  according  to  the  same  rules,  the  greater  appropriateness  to  a 
Christian  church  of  a  west  front  like  Rouen,  rather  than  that  of 
S.  Paul’s.  Speaking  of  sculpture,  he  observes,  “  unhappily  a  Pro¬ 
testant  country,  with  the  holy  fear  of  image-worship,  discourages  this 
generous  and  most  essential  art.”  Why  ‘unhappily,’  if  it  be  a  ‘holy’ 
fear  ?  and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  where  has  the  Anglican  Church 
discouraged  sculpture  ? 

We  wish  that  our  space  would  allow  us  to  quote  the  concluding 
remarks  on  the  absurdity  of  “  the  presumption  of  absolute  novelty,” 
and  “  the  indolent  and  servile  imitation  of  former  styles.”  There  is 
much  truth  in  them,  with  mu  h  also  that  we  deplore.  We  are  indig¬ 
nant,  together  with  him,  at  the  indifferent  employment  of  ‘  Grecian, 
Gothick,  Byzantine,  Italian,  Revival,  French  :’  at  the  want  of  national 
or  peculiar  character  in  our  buildings :  at  “  crudely  adapting  the 
models  of  ancient  Greece  to  modern  London,  the  sunny  palaces  of 
Italy  to  the  foggy  atmosphere  of  England.”  But  we  part  company  at 
this  passage,  “  adapting  the  niched  and  canopied  architecture  of  a 
religion  peopled  with  images  of  saints  and  martyrs,  sibyls,  angels,  and 
holy  men,  to  a  Protestant  religion,  which,  admitting  none  of  these, 
must  leave  the  niches  and  the  canopies  tenantless.”  This  all  proceeds 
upon  the  fundamental  error  we  pointed  out  at  first  of  supposing  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  an  embodiment  of  “Anglo- Protestantism” 
rather  than  a  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholick  Church.  Supposing  it  true, 
the  Professor  has  not  proved  to  us  that  revived-Pagan  is  suited  to 
a  ‘  Protestant  religion.’  Will  he  admit,  that  ‘  Protestantism  ’  is  nearer 
to  Paganism  than  to  the  Catholick  Church  ?  We  expect  not.  We 
look  also  from  Mr.  Cockerell  for  a  defence  of  the  ‘  tenantless’  niches 
of  his  favourite  S.  Paul’s.  Are  these  allowable  because  they  are  so 
shallow  and  monstrous  that  no  image  would  fit  them  but  one  of  a 
magnified  flounder  ? 

The  great  fault  of  the  Professor’s  conclusion  is  that  he  does  not 
state  boldly  what  ought  to  be  done  to  rescue  our  age  from  the  re¬ 
proach  of  not  having  its  expression  in  a  truthful  and  characteristic 
architecture.  He  is  eloquent  enough  against  the  imitators  of  Gothick : 
in  what  respect,  we  ask,  is  he  himself,  as  an  imitator  of  Pagan,  a  bit 
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the  better  ?  He  has  not  shewn  that  Pagan  deserves  to  be  imitated 
any  more  than  Christan  architecture.  He  has  not  told  us  why  he  him¬ 
self,  in  the  Publick  Library  at  Cambridge,  is  not  open  to  every  charge 
that  he  would  bring  against  the  Gothicizer.  Is  the  Publick  Library, 
we  ask  (with  regret  rather  than  with  scorn),  an  expression  of  the  spirit 
and  tone  and  principles  of  our  ancient  University  ?  In  his  own  words, 
“  Will  not  the  historian,  the  artist,  the  tasteful  observer,  deplore  the 
absence  of  that  internal  evidence  and  hieroglyphic  character  of  the 
times,  which  adds  such  a  relish  to  the  architectural  remains  of  our 
fair  and  beloved  country  ?”  Strange  that  one  who  could  pen  these  last 
words  should  be  trying  to  supplant  the  architecture  of  Christian  Eng¬ 
land  by  revived-Pagan  !  What  obliquity  of  mental  vision  it  must  be 
not  to  see  that  his  arguments  all  tend  one  way,  his  conclusion  another ! 

The  Professor  concludes  with  a  few  just  remarks  on  Restoration, 
and  defends  the  adoption  of  Gothick  in  Mr.  Barry’s  New  Houses  of 
Parliament  thus,  “  The  restoration  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster  may 
find  under  this  consideration  a  sufficient  apology.”  The  restoration  of 
the  Palace  of  Westminster  !  Does  Mr.  Cockerell  mean  here  a  most 
just  and  biting  sarcasm  on  the  Destroyer  of  S.  Stephen’s  chapel? 

Our  notice  is  longer  than  we  had  anticipated.  It  will  have  been 
seen  that  in  many  important  things  we  differ  toto  coelo  from  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  :  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  so  much  indication  of  sounder 
views  on  his  part,  and  his  conclusions  seem  often  so  unaccountably 
different  from  his  arguments,  that  we  venture  to  conclude  with  a  hope 
that  we  may  one  day  think  in  common. 


REPORT  OF  THE  THIRTY-THIRD  MEETING  OF  THE 
CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  14th,  1843. 

The  President  took  the  chair  at  half-past  seven  o’clock. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for  and  elected  : — 

Abraham,  C.  H.  J.,  Esq.  Queens’  College 

Ash  well,  James,  Esq.  S.  Peter’s  College 

Bamford,  R.  Esq.  Trinity  College 

Belaney,  A.  Lockhart,  Esq.  S.  Peter’s  College 

Benifold,  J.  S.  Esq.  Pembroke  College 

Blandy,  Charles,  Esq.  Reading 

Blathwayt,  Wynter  Thomas,  Esq.  Trinity  College 

Cane,  Edward,  Esq.  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  105,  Piccadilly 

Cates,  — ,  Esq.  Architect,  York 

Cavendish,  C.  W.  Esq.  Trinity  College 

Clifford,  J.  Esq.  Trinity  College 

De  Winton,  Henry,  Esq.  Trinity  College 

Donthorn,  W.  J.  Esq.  Architect,  London;  Hanover  Street,  Hanover  Square 

Ellicott,  C.  J.  Esq.  B.A.  S.  John’s  College 

Evans,  Edward,  Esq.  Corpus  Christi  College 

Freeman,  G.  E.  Esq.  S.  John’s  College 

Galton,  Rev.  J.  L.  M.A.  J^earnington  Priors 

Gordon,  G.  E.  R.  Esq.  R.io ;  Hampton  Wick,  Middlesex 

Hicks,  J.  Esq.  Architect,  Bristol 

Hullah,  J.  Esq.  S.  James’s- Place,  London 

Hutchison,  W.  Esq.  Magdalene  College 

Inglis,  James,  Esq.  Colchester 
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Isaacson,  Rev.  S.  M.A.  Christ’s  College ;  Dymchurch,  Hythe 
Johnson,  Rev.  J.  M.A.  Rector  of  Outwell,  Isle  of  Ely 
Keble,  Rev.  John,  M.A.  Oriel  College,  Oxford;  Hursley,  Winchester 
Kent,  Alfred,  Esq.  Christ’s  College 

Lyall,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon,  M.A.  Trinity  College;  Chart,  Ashford 

Manning,  C.  Esq.  Corpus  Christi  College 

Naylor,  F.  L.  Esq.  B.A.  Trinity  College 

Okes,  Rev.  R.  M.A.  King’s  College;  Eton 

Pennington,  P.  Esq.  Christ’s  College 

Poole,  J.  C.  Esq.  S.  Peter’s  College 

Powell,  Rev.  E.  A.  M.A.  Christ’s  College;  Toft 

Kailton,  W.  Esq,  12,  Regent-street,  London 

Ramus,  C.  M.  Esq.  Trinity  College 

Richardson,  H.  B.  Esq.  Regent’s  Park,  London 

Shearburn,  W.  Esq.  Architect,  Dorking 

Simpson,  Joseph,  Esq.  Trinity  College 

Smith,  C.  F.  Esq.  Trinity  College 

Smith,  Lorenzo,  Esq.  Emmanuel  College 

Spurrell,  F.  Esq.  Corpus  Christi  College 

Thomson,  J.  Esq.  Architect,  London;  57,  Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Place 
Vansittart,  A.  A.  Esq.  Trinity  College 

Walsh,  Rev.  W.  H.  S.  Lawrence  Parsonage,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales 
Warrington,  W.  Esq.  42,  Upper  Berkeley-street,  London 
Watson,  Rev.  Alexander,  M.A.  Corpus  Christi  College;  Cheltenham 
Weguelin,  Rev.  W.  A.  M.A.  Emmanuel  Coll.;  Rectory,  South  Stoke,  Arundel 
Yonge,  Rev.  J.  E.  B.A.  Fellow  of  King’s  College 

The  notification  of  the  election  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble  was  received 
with  warmly  expressed  pleasure. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  was  admitted  a  Patron 
by  acclamation. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  was  admitted  a  Patron 
by  acclamation. 

F.  A.  Paley,  Esq.  M.A.  S.  John’s  college,  Honorary  Secretary,  read 
a  long  list  of  presents  received  since  the  last  meeting. 

The  Rev.  B.  Webb,  B.A.  Trinity  college,  Honorary  Secretary,  read 
the  following  Report  from  the  Committee  : — 

“  A  fifth  summer  has  gone  by,  and  the  Committee  have  again  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Society  on  the  continued  increase  of  its  numbers,  and  the 
peaceful  progress  of  its  principles  and  operations. 

“  The  increasing  accession  of  architects  of  reputation  is  a  gratifying  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  truth  of  the  architectural  rules  for  which  we  have  contended, 
and  affords  a  welcome  ground  for  the  hope  of  ultimate  uniformity  in  the 
general  principles  of  Ecclesiastical  restoration. 

“  The  growing  augmentation  of  business  and  consequent  occupation  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  must  again,  and  still  more  than  before,  be 
pleaded  in  apology  for  delays  that  have  occurred  in  the  Society’s  proceedings 
and  publications.  This  remark  will  particularly  apply  to  the  Ecclesiologist, 
the  regular  publication  of  which  is  always  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  in  the 
five  summer  months,  for  reasons  obvious  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  University,  and  which  are  not  likely  to  lose  their  force  or 
operation  as  the  subjects  embraced  by  that  journal  grow  in  interest  and 
importance.  Two  numbers  have  however  been  issued  in  the  summer,  and 
two  more  are  now  on  the  eve  of  publication.  In  regard  to  a  work  involving 
such  matters,  and  coming  under  the  review  of  so  many  persons,  it  is  hoped 
that  an  indulgent  allowance  will  be  made,  not  only  for  what  may  have  been 
erroneously  admitted,  but  also  for  what  may  have  been  reluctantly  withheld. 

“  Against  many  difficulties  and  interruptions,  which  have  disappointed  the 
Committee’s  intention  of  having  the  building  ready  for  use  by  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  present  term,  the  chinch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  only  wants  the 
remaining  half  of  the  encaustick  pavement  to  be  laid  down,  to  be  ready  for  the 
rite  of  Consecration,  which  the  Lord  Bishop  has  kindly  intimated  his  intention 
to  administer.  Much  that  was  judged  necessary  to  a  complete  restoration 
has  been  unavoidably  left  for  future  exertions  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
funds,  (such  as  the  erection  of  the  oak  roof  to  the  new  aisle  which  was  deter¬ 
mined  on  by  the  Committee,  the  frescoes,  with  the  Chancel  and  Parclose 
Screens).  The  window,  however,  for  the  East  end,  committed  (as  stated  in  a 
former  report)  to  Mr.  Willement,  will,  it  is  hoped,  through  that  gentleman’s 
extraordinary  exertions,  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  church,  which  was 
desirable  as  well  to  save  the  cost  of  a  temporary  glazing,  as  because  this 
forms  an  important  feature  in  the  restoration. 

“  The  Report  issued  before  the  vacation  will  have  put  the  members  of  the 
Society  in  possession  of  the  prospect  of  discharging  the  debt  actually  incurred 
for  what  will  have  been  done  before  the  church  is  consecrated,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  further  amount  requisite  for  realizing  the  expectations  of  the  publick 
and  the  promises  of  the  Committee.  Some  considerable  contributions  have 
been  reported  since  that  time,  to  the  extent  of  about  £200 ;  but,  taking  into 
consideration  incidental  expences  (such  as  those  connected  ivith  the  conse¬ 
cration,  fencing,  and  the  like),  not  included  in  that  calculation,  the  amount 
yet  wanted  may  probably  be  expected  not  to  fall  short  of  what  was  then 
named,  which  may  be  familiarly  stated  as  thrice  £600 ;  viz. 

Due  at  the  time  of  that  report,  about . £600 

Due  for  work  since  done,  about  600 

Wanted  to  complete,  according  to  the  Architect’s  and  Committee’s 

intentions  --------  600 

“  The  Committee  have  yet  to  rely  upon  the  estimate  which  will  be  formed 
of  the  merit  of  the  work,  and  its  value  to  church  architecture  as  a  model  of 
successful  restoration,  for  the  procuring  of  the  means  to  discharge  this  obli¬ 
gation,  when  it  shall  have  been  more  extensively  brought  under  the  notice  of 
those  who  may  be  supposed  to  feel  an  interest  in  it.” 

“  With  respect  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Society,  your  Committee 
have  first  to  announce  that  further  application  has  been  made  to  them  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  for  designs  and  guidance.  They  are  now 
engaged  in  deliberating  upon  this  subject. 

[Lists  of  new  churches,  and  of  restored  churches,  were  read,  in  which 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Society  had  been  solicited  and  given.] 

“  Under  the  head  of  publications  it  is  sufficient  to  announce  that  the 
2nd  and  3rd  numbers  of  the  ‘  Illustrations  of  Churches  in  Cambridgeshire 
and  the  Isle  of  Ely’  have  been  published.  The  4th,  containing  the  first 
part  of  Histon,  is  on  the  point  of  publication.  The  Committee  feel  them¬ 
selves  bound  to  make  their  publick  acknowledgements  for  the  kind  and  very 
valuable  assistance  afforded  by  G.  F.  Weston,  Esq.,  of  Christ’s  college,  in 
furnishing  the  whole  of  the  accurate  and  finished  drawings  which  have  been 
lithographed  in  this  series. 

“  A  new  edition  of  both  parts  of  the  ‘  Few  Words  to  Churchwardens’ 
has  been  issued. 

“  The  plan  adopted  for  supplying  lecterns  especially,  and  other  carved 
woodwork  in  general,  by  a  wood-carver  in  Cambridge,  has  met  with  such 
success,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  the  difficulty  which  was  felt  in  obtaining 
in  the  country  correct  designs  or  copies  of  ancient  designs;  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  advantage  of  having  them  manufactured  on  the  spot  under  the 
Society’s  superintendence.  Several  have  been  already  executed  and  sold, 
and  more  are  on  band.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  the  supply 
of  alms-boxes  of  various  kinds  and  sizes,  on  a  similar  plan.  Casts  of 
poppy-heads  have  also  been  prepared,  and  are  on  sale  by  the  same  maker, 
Mr.  James  Rattee,  opposite  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
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“  Of  the  investigations  and  exertions  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  summer,  it  is  perhaps  somewhat  too  early  to 
attempt  to  form  an  estimate.  But  at  no  time  has  a  larger  number  of 
valuable  presents,  and  especially  of  drawings,  been  received  than  since  the 
last  meeting.  Your  Committee  are  especially  bound  to  acknowledge  a 
very  valuable  series  of  twenty-five  coloured  plates  of  views  and  details  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  by  E.  G.  Hartnell,  Esq.  Trinity  College;  a  series  of 
about  eighty  drawings,  with  the  working  drawings  full  size,  of  the  open 
seats  at  Combarton  and  Bourn  churches,  by  F.  A.  Paley,  Esq  ;  a  very 
large  contribution  of  brasses,  from  various  sources  ;  a  copy  of  ‘  Blore’s 
Monumental  Remains,’  by  A.  Heslop,  Esq.  Trinity  College:  a  series  of 
forty  drawings  to  a  scale  of  carved  standards,  from  Somersetshire,  through 
S.  N.  Stokes,  Esq  ;  the  first  part  of  the  costly  and  beautiful  series  of  York¬ 
shire  Abbeys,  published  and  presented  by  Mr.  Sunter,  of  York.  Above 
all,  the  costly  and  magnificent  present  of  two  high  tombs,  with  effigies  and 
canopies  complete,  from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  has  now  been  erected 
and  is  deposited  in  the  Society's  room. 

“  In  conclusion  the  Committee  have  to  announce  with  great  satisfaction 
the  donation  of  £50.  from  His  Grace  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  to 
the  funds  of  the  Society ;  of  which  sum  ,£20.  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
Restoration  fund  of  S.  Sepulchre’s  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  has  also  given  £10.  to  the  S.  Sepul¬ 
chre’s  fund  upon  the  same  conditions.” 

The  President  begged  leave  to  supply  an  accidental  omission  in  the 
report,  by  remarking  that  if  any  considerations  respecting  the  works  at 
S.  Sepulchre’s  should  seem  to  be  discouraging,  any  such  feeling  would 
disappear  before  the  recollection  of  that  event  nearly  connected  with 
the  subject,  which  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  notice  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  “  That  day,”  he  observed,  “  will  be  long  remembered  amongst 
us  on  which  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  accompanied  by  her  august 
Consort,  stepped  on  the  yet  unfinished  encaustick  pavement  of  the  church, 
on  which  the  exertions  of  the  Society  have  conferred  a  new  existence. 
In  this  mark  of  royal  interest  and  curiosity  we  trust  we  are  not  w  rong 
in  discovering  evidence  of  that  publick  sympathy  and  approbation,  which 
encourages  us  to  hope  that  the  means  will  not  be  wanting  to  carry  on 
the  work  to  its  perfect  accomplishment.” 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  P.  Freeman,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  S.  Peter’s  college. 

The  object  of  it  was  to  point  out  and  endeavour  to  account  for 
several  remarkable  and  unusual  phenomena  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  church  of  S.  Mary,  Astbury,  Cheshire,  and  it  was  illustrated 
throughout  by  a  series  of  elaborate  and  beautiful  coloured  drawings, 
one  of  them  being  a  ground-plan  of  the  church,  accurately  drawn  to  a 
scale  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  From  these  it  appeared  that 
the  church  is  of  rather  large  dimensions,  and  has  aisles  to  both  Nave 
and  Chancel ;  that  it  is  chiefly  of  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  work, 
but  that  the  north  Chancel-aisle  and  the  Tower  are  Early-English. 
The  anomalies  pointed  out  were — 1.  The  position  of  the  church,  close 
to  the  south  boundary  of  a  rather  large  churchyard,  instead  of  towards 
the  north  of  it,  which  is  far  more  usual.  2.  The  shape  of  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  church  ;  broader  by  9J  feet  at  the  west  than  at  the  east 
end.  3.  The  position  of  the  Tower,  with  an  Aisle  interposed  between 
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it  and  the  Nave.  4.  The  smallness  of  the  Tower  compared  with  the 
entire  church.  5.  The  existence  of  a  lychnoscope  in  so  large  a  church, 
a  church  having  Chancel-aisles  too,  in  neither  of  which  cases  is  it 
common  to  find  it ;  and  6.  The  high  finish  bestowed  on  the  north 
Chancel-aisle.  It  was  then  proved  by  an  examination  of  details  and 
measurements,  that  the  original  Early-Englisli  church  of  Astbury 
was  co-extensive  with  the  north  Aisle  of  the  present  structure :  that 
the  present  north  Chancel-aisle  was  the  Chancel,  the  present 
north  Nave-aisle  the  Nave,  of  that  earlier  church.  Lastly,  it  was 
shewn  that  the  apparently  unconnected  anomalies  above  mentioned 
find  them  solution  in  the  fact  just  laid  down.  For  when  that  fact 
is  once  ascertained,  all  these  are  seen  to  have  been  the  growth  of  an 
enlargement  or  reconstruction  of  the  church  made  at  a  later  period, 
and  to  have  been  unavoidable  on  the  plan  then  adopted.  This  it  was 
that  brought  the  south  side  of  the  church  so  near  to  that  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  whereas  the  old  church  had  stood  towards  the  northern  part 
of  it : — that  produced  an  irregular  ground-plan,  whereas  the  old  was 
regular,  being  20  feet  broad  throughout,  as  the  present  north  Aisle 
still  is  : — that  disjoined  Tower  from  Nave,  by  throwing  the  sometime 
Nave,  now  reduced  to  an  Aisle,  between  the  new  Nave  and  the  Tower : — 
that  threw  the  Tower,  which  bore  a  due  proportion  to  the  old  church, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  new  :  that  placed  the  lychnoscope  in  a  large 
Chancel-aisled  church,  whereas  it  had  at  first  been  in  a  small  aisleless 
one  : — and  that  left  us  to  wonder  at  an  elaborate  decoration  in  an 
Aisle,  which  was  most  natural  in  a  Chancel.  It  was  added,  with 
reference  to  the  second  anomaly,  that  the  different  direction  given  to 
the  south  row  of  piers,  and  to  the  south  Aisle  wall,  from  that  of  the 
entire  original  church  (which  alone  cause  the  irregularity  of  the  ground- 
plan),  may  be  attributed  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Decorated 
builders  to  change  the  orientation  of  the  church  in  conformity  with  the 
new  dedication  of  it  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  at  that  tune. 

S.  N.  Stokes,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  college,  proceeded  to  read  a  short 
paper  on  Decorative  colour,  in  which  he  shewed  from  authorities  and 
examples  that  painting  and  gilding  were  necessary  for  the  proper 
adornment  of  a  church  and  its  ornaments. 

The  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Caius  college,  rose  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  paper  last  read,  drawing  a  distinction  between 
painting  wood  or  stone  for  the  purpose  of  deception,  and  enriching 
costly  materials  by  the  aid  of  colour,  without  any  attempt  at  disguise, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  dignity  and  beauty. — A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  NEEDLEWORK. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  recommend  a  little  book  published  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  Mr.  Walters,  of  Rugeley.  The  examples  given  are  not  good  of  their 
kind;  nor  is  the  kind  exactly  suitable  for  needlework.  We  have  been  urged 
from  several  quarters  to  give  some  information  and  designs  in  this  branch  of 
church  decoration.  We  have  already  procured  several  good  patterns  for 
frontals,  &c.,  and  shall  be  happy  to  do  so  more  extensively.  Arrangements 
also  have  been  made  by  which  embroidery  may  be  executed  for  churches 
where  gratuitous  services  cannot  be  obtained.  In  the  mean  while  we  give  a 
plate  of  some  beautiful  forms  of  the  monogram  of  the  Holy  Name,  taken  from 
ancient  examples. 
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How  shall  we  Conform  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  By  tlio 
Rev.  J.  C.  Robertson.  8vo.  pp.  189.  Pickering. 

Hierurgia  Anglicana.  Edited  by  Members  of  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society.  Parts  I.  II.  III.  IV.  Stevenson,  Cambridge. 

It  is  no  new  observation,  and  it  is  one  that  may  lie  made  with  every 
feeling  of  reverence  and  love  for  the  Reformed  Church  in  England, 
that  the  subject  of  her  ritual,  ceremonies,  observances,  and  vestments, 
is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  surrounded  by  much  confusion. 

“Many  causes”  (says  a  writer  in  the  work  second  in  our  list)  “have 
conspired  to  bring  about  not  only  the  disuse,  but  the  almost  total  ignorance, 
of  the  ritual  and  liturgical  ceremonies  of  our  Church  in  the  first  years  after 
the  Reformation.  The  Great  Rebellion  of  course  violently  interrupted  the 
whole  Church  System,  and  many  practices  were  found  at  the  Restoration 
difficult  to  be  re-established,  while  others  probably,  after  so  long  a  desue¬ 
tude,  had  become  extinct  and  forgotten.  Still  much  more  was  preserved 
than  we  have  now  any  idea  of;  the  neglect  and  loss  of  which  are  to  be 
attributed,  partly  to  the  immediate  bad  influence  of  the  Revolution  in 
making  the  Church  little  more  than  an  Establishment,  and  partly  to  the 
increased  laxity  and  coldness  which  characterized  the  last  century.  The 
whole  was  facilitated  by  the  absence  of  any  very  exact  Ritual  or  Pontifical 
in  the  Reformed  Church.  It  was  never  the  intention  of  the  compilers 
of  our  present  services  that  their  work  should  be  considered  as  a  new 
fabrick,  but  as  a  reformation  of  the  existing  system.  Consequently  many 
things  then  in  actual  use,  and  always  intended  to  be  retained,  were  not  ex¬ 
pressly  commanded,  any  more  than  they  were  distinctly  forbidden,  in  the  new 
rubrick.  This  general  consideration  will  serve  to  explain  why  the  existing 
rubricks  do  not  mention  many  of  the  usages  and  ceremonies  which  the 
Hierurgia  Anglicana  will  describe.” 

Now,  when  we  find  rubricks  and  canons  apparently  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  actual  usage  different  from  both, — when  the  explanations 
of  Bishops,  in  their  Visitation  Articles,  are  at  variance  or  obscure,  it 
is  plain  that  one,  and  only  one,  of  two  clues  will  enable  us  to  thread 
the  labyrinth.  Either  we  must  side  with  Pilkington,  Grindal, 
Coverdaie,  Hutchinson,  and  Burnet,  in  understanding  our  Church 
formularies  in  the  lowest  possible  sense ;  we  must  endeavour  to  dis¬ 
cover  wdiat  was  the  very  least  of  ceremonial  ever  required,  or  at 
least  ever  connived  at ;  we  must  set  up  as  a  pattern  the  laxest  of 
times,  and  then,  with  the  help  of  a  few  glosses,  parings  down,  and  dis¬ 
tortions,  we  shall  find  ourselves  not  very  far  from  Geneva :  or  else, 
taking  our  stand  on  the  ground  held  by  Andrewes,  Bancroft,  Laud, 
Wren,  Montague,  Ken,  and  Thorndike,  we  must  affirm  that  laxity  and 
Puritanism  have  been  in  the  Church,  but  were  never  of  it ;  that  where 
two  directions  appear  to  differ,  that  which  involves  the  more  Catholick 
sense  is  to  be  preferred ;  that  we  are  to  examine  how  much  we  are 
encouraged,  not  how  little  we  are  allowed,  to  do  :  and  we  shall  vindi¬ 
cate  for  our  Church  that  position  to  which,  as  a  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholick,  she  is  so  well  entitled. 

A  late  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  only  wanted  learning  to 
render  him  capable  of  employing  the  former  clue :  we  are  glad  to  find 
the  latter  taken  up  by  the  editors  of  the  Hierurgia  Anglicana.  Of 
course  a  work  of  this  character  cannot  but  bear  largely  upon  points  of 
VOL.  in.  ‘  E 
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church-arrangement,  and  so  upon  an  important  branch  of  our  Eccle- 
siological  pursuits.  Of  the  book  itself,  to  the  future  numbers  of  which 
we  wish  all  success,  being  only  a  collection  of  extracts,  we  are  unable 
to  give  any  general  summary.  We  may  observe  however,  that  prece¬ 
dents  are  adduced  for  lighted  tapers,  the  consecration  of  Altar-plate, 
incense,  censers,  crucifixes,  hangings,  stone  altars,  wafer  bread,  mitres, 
pastoral  staves,  processional  crosses,  reconciliation  of  churches,  frank¬ 
incense,  boats,  tricanalia  (for  the  water  of  mixture),  &c.  The  extent 
to  which  these  precedents  ought  to  influence  church  restorers  in  the 
present  day,  is  a  further  question.  The  most  curious  thing  in  the  first 
number  is  the  ichnography  of  Bishop  Andrewes’s  chapel,  which  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud  took  as  the  model  for  his  own.  It  is  engraved  from  a 
plate  in  Prynne’s  Canterbury’s  Doom  ;  it  is  exceedingly  valuable. 

Mr.  Robertson  appears  neither  to  have,  nor  to  wish  for,  any  such 
clue  as  we  just  mentioned :  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  makes  con¬ 
fusion  where  there  is  none,  and  confounds  it  where  there  is.  We  will 
take  a  sample  or  two  from  some  of  the  more  interesting  subjects. 

Daily  Service. — Hammond,  Cosin,  Sparrow,  Comber,  Taylor,  the 
Scotch  Canon,  are  quoted  as  considering  it  binding  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Herbert,  Bull,  Sancroft,  Ken,  as  recommending  it  always, 
and  insisting  on  it  in  towns  and  populous  places.  Sprat,  Beveridge, 
Patrick,  Nickolls,  Wbeatly,  Bingham,  Butler,  as  considering  that  the 
thinness  of  a  congregation  may  dispense  with  it.  Mr.  Robertson 
seems  very  anxious  to  prove  that  Daily  Service  was  never  general : 
if  we  granted  this,  which  we  do  not,  what  does  it  prove?  “We 
are  bad  enough  now,  but  never  mind,  our  ancestors  were  not  so 
much  better  as  some  people  say.” 

The  subject  of  lights  Mr.  Robertson  has  thrown  into  very  great 
confusion,  by  exhibiting  some  authorities  for  lighted,  some  for  unlighted 
tapers,  and  some  for  no  tapers  at  all.  We  will  just  observe  that  the 
lumina  caeca  of  Melville  proves  very  little,  because  it  may  only  refer  to  the 
condition  of  the  lights  when  the  Holy  Communion  was  not  celebrated. 

Copes  might  afford  a  much  more  instructive  chapter  than  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son’s.  Bishop  Creyghton’s  effigy  at  Wells  (1071),  representing  him  as 
vested  in  a  cope,  is  not  mentioned ;  nor  Bishop  Martin  Heaton’s  at  Ely, 
(1609) ;  nor  Archbishop  Harsnett’s,  at  Chigwell,  Essex  (1625),  (en¬ 
graved  in  the  first  number  of  our  Illustrations  of  Monumental  Brasses ). 
But  a  more  serious  omission  is  made.  “  I  have  not,”  says  the  author, 
“met  with  any  later  notice  of  the  cope,”  (than  1681)  “  except  as  used 
at  coronations.”  Now  it  is  well  known  that  they  were  only  discon¬ 
tinued  in  Durham  cathedral,  by  Bishop  Warburton,  on  account  of 
their  heat. 

The  conclusion  of  the  work  we  like,  in  its  spirit,  least.  Because 
Nicholas  Ferrar  used  the  Athanasian  Creed  at  irregular  times,  Bishop 
Andrewes  preached  between  the  Matins  and  the  Communion,  Bishop 
Bedell  read  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  himself,  Bishop  Overall  replaced 
the  prayer,  “O  Lord  and  heavenly  Father,”  from  the  post-communion 
to  the  ante-communion,  and  Hammond  used  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick 
in  the  middle  of  the  service, — what  then? — nothing  can  he  more  untena¬ 
ble  than  the  notion  that  the  Prayer-book  is  a  complete  rule !  This  is 
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indeed  an  impotent  conclusion  to  the  whole  matter.  Nor  are  the 
results  of  his  balancings  about  vestments  and  ornaments  more  logical. 
Mr.  Robertson  may  be  assured  that  neither  such  sneers  as  we  regret 
to  find  in  p.  151,  nor  much  more  powerful  ridicule  than  this,  will  long 
deprive  the  English  Church  of  those  vestments  and  ornaments  to  which 
she  is  entitled. 

Mr  Robertson  ought,  indeed,  to  have  studied  the  subject  more 
thoughtfully.  We  should  not  have  expected,  in  the  article  on  lights,  the 
omission  of  all  reference  to  Dr.  Donne’s  Sermon  on  Candlemas-day, 
where  he  alludes  to  the  great  number  of  lighted  tapers  brought  into 
the  church.  In  that  on  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  some  reference  should 
have  been  made  to  post-Refonnation  Rood-Zo/h? ;  such  as  that  in  Rod¬ 
ney  Stoke,  Somersetshire  (1625),  to  which  we  may  perhaps  again  refer. 
The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  not  uninteresting;  it  shows  much  patience 
and  spirit  of  enquiry ;  and  if  not  fair,  we  believe  this  to  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  author’s  fear  of  dealing  unfairly  with  that  side  to  which 
we  think  we  may  justly  give  him  credit  for  being  opposed. 

Aunt  Elinor’s  Lectures  on  Architecture.  Pp.  114.  Rivingtons. 

This  book  is  written  in  a  very  good  spirit,  but  does  not  display  any 
deep  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  only  novelty  it  presents  is  a 
catalogue  raisonnee  of  almost  all  the  Sussex,  and  many  of  the  Hamp¬ 
shire,  churches.  The  correctness  of  the  account,  in  most  instances, 
we  can  vouch  for.  We  decidedly  object,  in  a  work  intended  to  be 
ecclesiastical,  to  any  description  or  plates  of  the  Pagan  orders,  and  still 
more  to  the  elaborate  account  of  S.  Paul’s.  We  do  not  exactly  see  the 
reason  why  this  work  should  be  “dedicated  to  the  Ladies  of  England:” 
it  has  very  little  reference  to  their  duties  with  respect  to  the  present 
revival,  though  a  most  useful  volume  might  be  written  on  that  subject. 

We  regret  to  fiud  that  we  have  not  the  honour  of  having  our  books 
patronised  by  Aunt  Elinor  in  her  list  of  Ecclesiological  works  recom¬ 
mended  for  perusal. 

Illustrations  of  Baptismal  Fonts.  Nos.  I.  II.  Van  Voorst,  London. 

We  feel  very  high  gratification  in  introducing  this  delightful  series 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  Each  number  contains  fourteen  highly- 
finished  woodcuts,  executed  for  the  most  part  by  Jewitt,  and  severally 
accompanied  by  a  few  descriptive  remarks,  which  are  written  with 
judgement  and  discrimination.  The  illustrations  of  Fonts  will  be 
completed  in  eight  parts,  and  gable  and  devotional  Crosses  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  second  series.  To  the  well-merited  praise  of  admirable 
selection,  good  taste,  elegance,  and  fidelity,  we  may  add  a  recommen¬ 
dation  which  not  even  Camdenians  can  afford  to  neglect,  namely,  that 
the  cost  of  this  excellent  work  is  extremely  reasonable. 

The  Monastic  Ruins  of  Yorkshire.  Part  I.  Imperial  folio.  Plates. 

R.  Sunter,  York.  1843. 

This  splendid  work  bids  fair  to  claim  a  place  among  the  very  first 
Ecclesiological  publications  of  the  day.  It  contains  four  lithographick 
views  of  Whitby  Abbey,  with  a  plate  of  details  and  ground-plan,  and 
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one  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  from  the  south-east,  also  with  accompanying 
details.  For  the  general  fidelity  and  correct  effect  of  the  views  of 
Whitby,  we  can  ourselves  vouch,  from  intimate  acquaintance  with 
that  melancholy  ruin.  The  style  of  lithography  (executed  by  Mr.  G. 
Hawkins)  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  specimen  of  English  art  that 
we  have  seen.  The  engraving  of  the  details  is  of  great  minuteness  and 
clearness  of  outline.  The  general  views  are  pictorial  as  well  as  archi¬ 
tectural,  which  is  not  only  fair,  but  even  necessary  to  convey  a  faithful 
idea  of  the  originals,  standing  as  they  mostly  do  in  the  most  lovely 
vales  and  secluded  forest-glades  in  England. 

The  letter-press,  which  is  appropriately  ornamented  with  illuminated 
capital  letters,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  E.  Churton,  and  is  written 
in  a  dignified,  learned,  and  instructive  style.  It  is  most  cheering  to 
find  the  absurd  and  groundless  popular  prejudices  against  the  ancient 
monasteries — the  noblest,  the  holiest,  and  the  best  institutions  which 
the  Church  in  this  land  has  ever  known — combated  and  exposed  ;  the 
virtues  and  austerities  of  their  sainted  founders  rescued  from  the  pre¬ 
judices  and  contempt  with  which  they  have  been  too  long  treated  ; 
and  the  utility  of  their  wonderful  works  maintained. 

The  remote  situation  of  the  finest  Abbeys  in  England — Bolton, 
Rievaulx,  Fountains,  and  Byland — which  renders  them  accessible  to 
comparatively  few,  makes  the  present  work  almost  invaluable  at  this 
time.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  enterprising  publisher  will  receive 
every  encouragement,  and  especially  the  most  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. 

Hierologus ;  or,  the  Church  Tourists.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale. 

Burns,  London. 

If  our  readers  derive  from  Hierologus  a  tithe  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  we  have  been  affected  in  its  perusal,  they  will  not  be  inclined  to 
charge  us  with  a  breach  of  good  taste  in  announcing  to  them  a  work 
from  the  pen  of  an  absent  member  of  our  Committee.  Though  but  a 
small  volume,  Hierologus  contains  a  mine  of  Ecclesiological  discussion 
and  research,  enriched  by  a  prolifick  vein  of  anecdote  and  poetry.  It  is 
written  after  the  agreeable  manner  of  good  old  Walton’s  Complete 
Angler ;  and  appears  well  calculated  to  stimulate  many  an  errant- 
knight  to  essay  his  first  church  tour. 


OPEN  AIR  SERMONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sib, — I  have  not  seen  in  any  of  the  Ecclesiological  works  of  the 
day,  an  explanation  of  the  singular  stone  benches  designated  in  your 
Church  Schemes  as  ‘  Chancel-seats  exterior.’  That  there  was  a  real 
use  for  these  seats,  no  admirer  of  the  truthfulness  of  Christian  architec¬ 
ture,  no  reader  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  will  for  a  moment  doubt.  I  would 
venture  then  to  suggest  a  hint  on  the  subject,  which  your  readers  will 
be  able  to  confirm  or  refute.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  sermons 
were  frequently  preached  from  the  churchyard  Cross,  and  that  this 
was  commonly  the  case  in  funerals.  Is  it  not  likely  that  these  seats  are 
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a  kind  of  exterior  sedilia  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ‘  Spiritual 
persons’  present  at  such  sermons  ?  1  was  first  led  to  entertain  this 

idea,  by  the  following  passage  in  Dr.  Thomas’s  Worcester  Cathedral, 
1737.  “ There  was  formerly,”  he  says,  “in  the  churchyard  of  Wor¬ 

cester  Cathedral  a  fair  stone  Cross,  which  was  the  usual  preaching 
place,  as  at  S.  Paul’s,  London.  There  were  also  seats  for  the  chief 
of  the  city  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  but  south  from  the  Cross, 
much  resembling  those  of  S.  Paul’s  :  but  those  seats,  together  with  the 
Sacrist’s  lodgings,  were  turned  into  a  house  for  the  first  Prebend. 
This  Cross  was  demolished  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  after  which 
the  place  of  preaching  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cathedral  church  :  the 
chief  citizens  sat  on  a  stone  bench  under  the  great  west  window,  a  blue 
arras  cloth  being  spread  thereon ;  the  Bishop,  Dean,  and  Prebends  sate 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  over  against  the  second  arch  from  the 
west ;  the  Bishop  and  Dean  in  several  chairs,  the  Prebends  on  a  stone 
bench  covered  with  a  like  blue  cloth,  with  Robert  Abchureh,  Sub-prior, 
his  fancy  or  rebus  on  it ;  which  at  an  hundred  years  distant  from  his 
time  looked  very  fresh,  although  it  was  used  weekly.”  I  may  observe, 
that  the  pulpit  is  now  in  the  choir  above  the  Dean’s  stall,  and  that  its 
advanced  position  may  illustrate  the  increased  estimation  in  which 
preaching  is  come  to  be  held  by  many.  However,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  test  this  theory  by  as  many  examples  as  my  limited  opportunities 
have  allowed;  and  examination  has  confirmed  my  opinion.  At  S.  John’s, 
Glastonbury,  the  Cross  is  on  the  south-east,  and  a  stone  bench  runs  down 
the  south  side.  In  S.  Margaret’s,  Spaxton,  Somerset,  the  case  is  the 
same.  At  Bicknoller,  in  the  same  county,  the  Cross  is  on  the  east,  and 
the  stone  bench  is  found  under  the  east  wall.  At  S.  Swithin’s,  Ganerew, 
Herefordshire,  an  ante -reformation  stone  bench  occurs  under  a  wall  on 
the  south-west  of  the  church,  but  I  could  find  no  remains  of  the  Cross. 
Round  two  fine  yew-trees  in  the  churchyard  of  S.  Katherine’s,  Drayton, 
Somersetshire,  run  circular  stone  seats,  which  may  have  been  intended 
for  the  purpose  suggested  above. 

I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  O. 

YORKSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  prosperity  of  this  sister  associ¬ 
ation.  The  Second  Annual  Report,  just  published,  is  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  document,  as  well  for  the  noble  list  of  members  which  it  exhibits, 
as  for  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Committee’s  address.  The  Society  has 
made  grants  towards  the  improvement  of  Amcliffe  church,  and  the  re¬ 
pair  of  Howden  Collegiate  church.  They  have  also  much  interested 
themselves  in  the  restoration  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Mary  on  Wakefield 
Bridge ;  in  which  case  however  we  regret  that  they  encouraged  com¬ 
petition.  It  appears  that  their  efforts,  backed  by  a  grant  of  money,  to 
revive  a  better  appreciation  of,  and  care  for,  the  stained  glass  in  the 
parish  churches  of  York,  have  been  less  successful.  We  fully  agree 
with  them  that  the  present  neglect  of  these  invaluable  treasures  is  a 
“publick  disgrace.”  The  metropolitical  city  of  York  seems  likely  to 
earn  a  very  unenviable  notoriety  for  tastelessness,  ignorance,  and  sacri- 
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legious  indifference.  We  observe  with  great  pleasure  the  relations 
established  between  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  and  the  Ripon 
Diocesan  Church-building  Society.  It  must  also  be  a  great  satisfaction 
to  its  members  that  the  Lord  Bishop  presided  in  person  at  one  of  their 
meetings,  and  took  occasion  to  express  his  persuasion  that  “  Gothick 
architecture  was  emphatically  Christian  architecture,”  and  his  lively 
interest  in  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  Society.  We  must  not 
forget  to  add,  that  the  Society  has  made  a  grant  of  £5  towards  our 
own  restoration  of  S.  Sepulchre’s. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

Judging  from  the  authorised  engraving  of  the  new  church,  (no  patron 
Saint  appears  to  have  been  selected,)  in  the  parish  of  S.  Andrew, 
Plymouth,  we  should  say  that  the  proposed  edifice  is  one  of  the  worst 
that  we  have  set  eyes  on  out  of  Cambridge.  We  gladly  confess, 
however,  that  it  contains  some  features  which  indicate  an  improvement 
in  cheap  church-building ;  for  the  style  is  not  Pagan,  and  there  are 
Aisles  and  a  Chancel-arch  and  an  uncieled  roof :  still  we  fear  that  upon 
examination  the  faults  will  be  found  greatly  to  preponderate.  The 
west  elevation  presents  three  low  gables  divided  by  pinnacled  turrets 
and  flanked  by  pinnacled  buttresses,  three  prodigious  doors,  a  tolerable 
west  window,  supported  by  two  Perpendicular  lancets,  and  three 
gable-lights,  which  the  height  of  the  pitch  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
warrant.  In  the  interior  is  seen  a  Chancel  of  meagre  proportion,  and 
a  flat  open  roof  with  tie-beams  and  spandrils  apparently  of  iron  ;  there 
are  too  pues  with  elaborate  sides,  a  broad  middle-passage  choked  with 
seats,  flat  arches,  and  lofty  piers,  with  bases  rising  above  the  pues, 
extensive  galleries  stretching  from  the  walls  to  the  piers,  and  a  large 
clerestory  which  is  intended  we  suppose  to  be  useful  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental,  for  we  can  perceive  no  windows  in  the  side  walls. 

We  are  favourably  impressed  with  the  ground-plan  of  a  new  church 
at  Purbrook,  near  Farlington,  Hants,  by  J.  P.  Harrison,  Esq.,  B.A. 
It  displays  great  boldness  and  originality.  There  is  a  Chancel  (25  ft. 
3  in.),  a  Nave  (45  feet),  and  a  south  Aisle  with  engaged  Tower  at  its 
western  end.  There  is,  most  properly,  a  south-west  porch.  We  do 
not  much  like  the  sacristy,  which  is  placed  lengthwise  to  the  Chancel 
on  the  north  side.  There  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  tracing  before  us 
in  omitting  a  pier  in  the  wide  opening  into  the  south  Aisle.  The 
arrangement  of  seats  is  not  the  usual  one  :  the  passage  ought  to  be  in 
the  middle  of  an  Aisle,  not  by  the  piers. 

The  church  now  erecting  at  Woodmancote,  in  the  parish  of 
Dursley,  Gloucestershire,  is  as  miserable  a  specimen  of  modern 
Early-English  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  The  plan,  as  usual,  is  that 
of  a  cross,  with  triplets  at  the  east  and  west  ends :  the  walls  are 
pierced  with  single  lancets.  A  tower  is  to  be  erected  at  the  inter¬ 
section  at  some  future  period.  Judging  from  a  published  view  of  it, 
we  will  only  say  that  we  never  saw  anything  like  it,  and  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  the  architect  will  inform  us  whence  he  has  taken  the 
design.  Of  the  interior  arrangements  we  know  little,  but  we  believe 
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that  for  the  present  no  gallery  is  to  be  erected,  which  is  something 
gained  in  a  right  direction.  By  way  of  shewing  how  cheap  churches 
are  sometimes  managed,  we  may  mention,  that  after  the  western  door 
was  finished  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  it,  in  order  to  allow  of 
a  coffin  being  carried  in,  which  was  found  impossible  with  the  original 
dimensions.  The  total  cost  is  not  to  exceed  £1000. 


CHURCH  RESTORATION. 

At  Michael  Church,  Herefordshire,  a  plain  oak  Roodscreen  of  three 
compartments  lias  lately  been  put  up,  and  the  Altar-rails  removed ; 
an  example  we  could  wish  to  see  followed  in  other  places.  There  are 
also  some  new  poppy-heads  of  creditable  design  in  this  church. 

Some  restorations  have  been  effected  at  S.  Mary’s,  Eastbourne, 
Sussex.  The  arches  and  piers  of  the  Nave  have  been  freed  from 
whitewash.  The  walls  of  the  clerestory  have  been  replaistered  and 
(unfortunately)  scored  in  joints.  The  east  window  is  to  be  renewed.  A 
fine  Perpendicular  Reredos  has  been  brought  to  light,  consisting  of  a 
central  tabernacle,  a  set-off  for  tapers,  a  reliquary  on  the  north,  and 
sacristy  door  on  the  south.  The  credence  is  on  the  north,  and  formerly 
had  a  canopy.  A  good  many  pues  have  been  cleared  away. 

The  very  fine  Early-Decorated  church  of  S.  Mary,  Yaxley,  Hunts, 
has  undergone  some  judicious  and  effective  repairs.  The  whitewash 
has  been  removed  from  all  the  piers  and  arches,  and  the  original  stone¬ 
work  laid  bare  ;  some  blocked  windows  have  been  reopened,  and  most 
of  the  others  glazed  anew  and  restored.  Should  the  incumbent  be 
enabled  to  procure  the  requisite  funds,  it  is  intended  to  eject  the 
whole  of  the  deal  pues,  and  replace  them  by  carved  open  seats.  Some 
highly  interesting  fresco  paintings  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  the 
works;  unfortunately  the  greater  part  of  them  had  been  again  consigned 
to  oblivion,  by  fresh  coatings  of  remorseless  whitewash,  when  we  visited 
the  church  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  inspect  them.  Drawings  of 
them,  however,  had  been  previously  made.  The  whole  of  the  north- 
Eastern  walls  of  the  north  Transept  were  covered  with  a  large  paint¬ 
ing  representing  the  torments  of  the  damned.  Several  figures,  of 
excellent  execution  and  in  very  good  preservation,  are  still  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  north  chapel.  They  appear  to  represent  pilgrims,  and 
are  probably  of  early  date.  A  small  reliquary  (?)  of  stone  was  also 
discovered  in  the  wall  of  the  north  Transept.  It  is  of  Decorated 
date :  externally  it  bears  a  rude  sculpture  of  two  hands  holding  up 
a  heart ;  within  a  cavity  of  the  stone  a  small  round  wooden  box  was 
deposited,  doubtess  once  containing  a  heart,  as  some  dust  was  visible 
within  it.  The  reliquary  has  very  properly  been  firmly  re-built  into 
the  wall  where  it  was  found.*  On  the  surface  of  the  wall  an  exact 
copy  of  the  wooden  box  was  painted  in  fresco.  A  similar  stone, 

*  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  drawing's  of  this  fine  church  are  shortly  to  be 
published  in  the  first  part  of  a  series  designed  to  illustrate  the  churches  in  the 
Counties  of  Hunts  and  Lincolnshire.  We  have  only  seen  a  brief  prospectus  of  the 
work,  which  promises  to  be  valuable  and  well  got  tip. 
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carved  with  a  heart  supported  by  two  hands,  is  lying  with  the  ruins 
of  the  roodscreen  in  a  corner  in  S.  Giles’,  B redox,  Worcestershire. 

The  celebrated  and  highly  interesting  Norman  church  of  S.  Wer- 
burga,  Castor,  in  Northamptonshire,  has  been  lately  under  restoration. 
Here  also  a  large  portion  of  fresco  painting,  in  very  fair  preservation, 
has  been  uncovered  on  the  north-west  wall  of  the  north  aisle.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  three  subjects,  (probably  passages  in  the  life  of  some  saint,)  each 
below  the  other,  and  under  wide  and  low  ogee  canopies  of  the  same 
form  and  size.  On  the  west  side  of  each  of  these  canopies,  is  a  smaller 
and  narrower  canopy  or  niche,  containing  a  female  figure  erect.  The 
form  of  the  canopies,  and  the  ground  being  semee  of  fleurs-de-lis,  a 
common  ornament  of  the  fifteenth  century,  render  it  probable,  in  the 
absence  of  any  definite  mark  in  the  costume  of  the  numerous  figures, 
that  the  painting  is  not  earlier  than  1400.  The  lowest  subject 
is  the  passion  of  S.  Catherine,  who  stands  with  her  hands  bound 
behind  her  back,  between  two  wheels,  each  of  which  is  turned  by  a 
man ;  while  an  angel  above  with  a  sword  in  each  hand  is  striking  the 
wheels.  One  of  the  executioners  appears  to  be  turning  away  his  head 
in  awe :  on  the  ground  sits  a  man  with  a  drawn  sword  superintending 
the  martyrdom.  In  the  smaller  canopy,  S.  Catherine  is  being  led  bound 
to  the  spot.  The  middle  series  exhibits  a  man  bearing  a  woman  over 
his  shoulder,  and  holding  her  by  the  head,  ready  to  throw  her  into  a 
cave  or  den,  in  which  a  crowd  of  persons  are  seen,  one  a  prominent 
figure  in  white,  either  dead  or  leaning  backwards.  One  woman  has 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  On  the  ground  sits  a  man  pointing  with  his 
extended  finger  to  the  cave.  The  smaller  canopy  contains  a  female 
effigy  holding  in  her  hand  something  like  a  basket ;  the  highest  series, 
which  is  just  below  the  cornice  of  the  roof,  exhibits  a  castle  or  church, 
from  which  a  procession  appears  to  be  issuing  forth.  In  advance  is  a 
figure,  apparently  of  a  knight,  (if  so,  the  armour  dates  about  1430,  but 
it  is  confused  and  indistinct,)  grappling  with  or  carrying  away  another 
figure. 

Partial  restorations  have  also  brought  to  light  some  paintings  on  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  south  Aisle  at  S.  Stephen’s,  Ettox,  Northamptonshire. 
These  are  highly  curious,  and  for  their  great  antiquity  and  excellence 
of  execution  would  be  perhaps  among  the  finest  specimens  extant,  were 
they  in  tolerable  preservation ;  but  they  are  greatly  mutilated  and  par¬ 
tially  effaced  in  the  process  of  uncovering  them.  The  subject  appears 
to  be  the  Stem  of  Jesse;  two  oak  boughs  interlace  each  other  in  a  series 
of  oval  loops  (each  about  two  feet  long  by  one  and  a  half  wide),  in  the 
manner  of  the  figure  8.  In  each  loop  a  figure  is  seated  across  a  bough, 
while  on  other  boughs  or  twigs,  at  the  sides,  a  series  of  figures,  one 
above  the  other,  are  standing.  Green  leaves  terminate  every  twig,  and 
are  relieved  by  a  ground  semee  of  clusters  of  six  red  spots.  Every 
figure  has  by  his  side  an  inscription,  of  which  only  two  or  three  letters 
are  here  and  there  legible.  One  of  the  highest  loops  is  filled  by  a  black- 
letter  inscription,  manifestly  of  subsequent  date,  since  the  earlier  paint¬ 
ing  remains  perfect  below  it.  The  lowest  loop  to  the  north  contains 
a  figure  of  King  David  playing  the  harp.  The  drapery,  faces,  and 
limbs  are  very  finely  painted.  The  form  of  the  letters,  and  of  the 
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crown  on  several  of  the  figures,  as  well  as  the  general  style  of  the 
painting,  enable  us  to  refer  this  very  curious  work  to  the  age  of  Henry 
III.  when  the  church  was  probably  built.  It  evidently  formed  the  de¬ 
coration  round  a  chantry  Altar. 

These  frescoes,  and  that  lately  found  at  S.  Andrew’s,  Impington, 
Cambridgeshire,  go  far  to  confirm  the  opinion  we  have  always  en¬ 
tertained,  and  more  than  once  expressed,  that  this  kind  of  pictorial 
and  didactick  embellishment  was  formerly  general  even  in  our  smaller 
and  humbler  village  churches.  That  frescoes  should  hitherto  have 
been  so  recklessly  destroyed  in  every  case  as  soon  as  discovered,  is  to 
us  a  matter  of  surprise  as  well  as  regret.  We  can  see  no  objection 
generally  to  restoring  and  retaining  them  where  they  occur.  We 
hope  indeed  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  foolish  pre¬ 
judice  against  fresco  paintings  in  churches  shall  be  entirely  removed. 
Very  recently  equally  strong  dislike  was  felt  against  stained  glass. 
This  has  now  nearly  vanished  away,  and  we  hope  that  its  appropriate 
and  necessary  accompaniment,  painting  on  walls  and  roof,  will  speedily 
be  revived  also.  Perhaps  much  good  may  result  from  a  work  (if  ju¬ 
diciously  written,  and  in  a  catholick  tone)  which  we  see  advertised 
as  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  “  A  Manual  of 
Fresco  and  Encaustick  Painting,”  which  promises  to  treat  largely  on 
the  subject. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  active  measures  have  been  taken  to  restore 
in  time  (and  only  just  in  time)  the  great  wooden  roof  at  S.  Mary’s, 
Bury  S.  Edmund’s,  which  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  Cottingham  to  be 
in  a  most  precarious  state  from  neglect  and  decay.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  town  have  certainly  learnt,  by  a  painful  lesson,  the  danger  of 
letting  dilapidated  and  decayed  buildings  remain  too  long  without 
restoration. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  some  considerable  repairs  of  the  much-abused 
church  of  S.  Peter,  Little  Tiiurlow,  near  Newmarket.  Entirely  new 
oak  sittings  (open)  have  been  made  for  the  interior,  copied  from  those 
in  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Clare,  Suffolk,  and  very  well  executed  by  Mr. 
Perry,  of  that  town.  A  new  roof  has  been  placed  on  the  Chancel,  and 
the  windows  restored. 

“  A  Native  of  Whittlesea,”  in  this  county,  informs  us,  that  the  church 
of  S.  Mary  in  that  place,  is  at  present  undergoing  most  “  barbarian 
treatment”  at  the  hands  of  certain  parish  authorities.  The  whole  of 
the  tower  walls  are,  it  appears,  being  “  covered  with  a  vile  cement 
which  gives  it  an  appearance  at  once  ridiculous  and  offensive  to  taste 
and  propriety.”  If  any  word  from  us  can  avail,  we  hope  we  may  be 
still  in  time  to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  such  disfigurement  to  a 
church,  we  believe,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county. 

The  Chancel  and  Tower  of  S.  Bartholomew,  Burwash,  Kent,  are 
to  be  rebuilt,  as  the  first  step  to  an  entire  restoration  of  the  building. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Giles’,  Bodiam,  Kent,  the  eastern  window  is  to 
be  restored,  and  the  western  gallery  removed. 

The  Royal  chapel  of  the  Savoy,  in  the  Strand,  an  edifice  very  inter¬ 
esting  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  but  not  so  in  an  architectural,  has 
been  judiciously  repaired  by  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  It  is  very  pleas- 
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ing  to  see  church  restoration  undertaken  in  such  quarters.  Mr. 
Willement  was  employed  in  painting  the  deling’,  which  is  curious  of 
its  sort,  enriched  with  many  emblems  and  bearings,  valuable  for  their 
late  date,  and  now  easily  to  be  seen  from  their  fresh  and  appropriate 
colouring. 

The  Chancel  of  S.  Mary,  Stowting,  Kent,  which  has  already  been 
partially  restored,  is  about  to  be  furnished  with  stalls,  from  one  of 
which  the  service  will  be  said  :  decorative  colour  is  also  to  be  introduced. 
Further  works  are  in  contemplation,  including  the  renovation  of  Chan¬ 
cel  and  Nave  roofs  ;  the  addition  of  a  rood-screen,  and  of  a  new  Tower 
and  spire.  The  western  gallery  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  organ 
placed  on  the  ground  at  the  west  end. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  measures  are  being  taken  for  the  restoration 
of  Bishop  Alcock’s  chapel,  in  Ely  cathedral,  the  lamentable  condition 
of  which  is  but  too  well  known  to  every  one  in  this  University. 
Jesus  College,  which  owes  its  existence  to  his  munificence,  subscribes 
£100 ;  and  the  restoration  begins  very  properly  with  the  founder’s 
tomb.  A  pavement  of  encaustick  tiles  has  been  lately  dug  up  outside 
the  same  Cathedral,  and  such  portions  of  it  as  have  not  altogether 
perished,  have  been  carefully  laid  down  in  the  south  transept. 

We  view  with  much  suspicion  the  plan  proposed  for  enlarging  the 
church  of  S.  Mary,  Tarrant  Gunville,  Dorsetshire.  So  fin-  as 
we  can  judge  from  an  engraving  and  ground-plan,  the  design  is  to 
pull  down  the  Chancel,  to  extend  the  Nave  and  Aisles  eastward,  and 
build  a  shorter  Chancel  beyond.  The  present  ground-plan  is  beauti¬ 
fully  proportioned ;  the  proposed  one  is  like  that  of  most  modern 
churches,  the  dimensions  of  the  Chancel  being  sacrificed  to  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Nave.  Why  should  the  new  Chancel-roof  be  so  low 
pitched?  What  authority  is  there  for  two  small  windows  in  the 
Eastern  wall  of  the  Nave  above  the  low  Chancel-roof? 

We  are  informed  that  the  great  monument  to  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  has  been  removed  from  behind  the  Altar  in  the  church  of 
S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  Portsmouth.  This  exposed  some  curious 
remains  of  the  ancient  Reredos  :  namely  a  shallow  arched  recess,  about 
a  foot  deep  and  nine  feet  high,  in  which  was  a  groove  supposed  for  the 
Altar-slab,  at  a  very  low  level,  and  a  small  lancet-light  over  an  Early- 
English  string.  The  arrangement  is  very  remarkable,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  more  particulars. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  font  in  Bicknoller  church,  Somer¬ 
setshire,  mentioned  in  Vol.  n.  p.  16,  as  being  in  the  Chancel,  has  been 
removed  to  its  proper  place  by  authority. 


CHURCH  DESECRATION. 

The  large  and  splendid  eastern  Chantry  of  Holy  Trinity  church,  Long 
Melford,  Suffolk — a  most  elaborate  and  costly  specimen  of  Perpendi¬ 
cular  work — is  desecrated  by  being  blocked  off  and  used  as  a  school. 
This  practice  of  using  Chantries  for  school-rooms  is  scarcely  less  ob¬ 
jectionable  than  that  of  converting  the  Chancel  itself,  or  a  portion  of  the 
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Nave  blocked  off,  to  the  same  purpose.  The  objection  may  be  stated  in 
very  few  words  :  it  is  turning  a  consecrated  edifice  to  a  profane  use. 
The  fabrick  of  the  church  should  be  reserved  only  for  the  holiest  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  very  seeds  of  irreverent  apathy  may  be  sown  in  the  youth¬ 
ful  mind  when  it  is  familiarized  with  the  desecration  of  a  sacred  fabrick 
in  this  unseemly  way.  And  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  using 
Chantry  chapels  thus,  except  the  sordid  one  of  preferring  to  desecrate 
God’s  house  to  subscribing  a  small  sum  to  build  a  little  school  detached 
from,  however  near  to,  the  church.  The  positive  abominations  to  which 
the  present  system  gives  rise  are  almost  past  belief.  Take  as  an  example 
the  following  painful  account  of  the  present  state  of  S.  Andrew’s,  Rip- 
pin gale,  Lincolnshire.  This  beautiful  building  has  a  south  Chantry, 
separated  from  the  Chancel  by  three  very  fine  Decorated  arches.  These 
are  completely  blocked  >¥1111  deal  boards  daubed  with  whitewash,  in 
order  to  convert  the  interior  into  a  village  school.  The  scene  of  dese¬ 
cration  on  entering  the  interior  is  a  disgrace  to  all  parties  who  know¬ 
ingly  tolerate  such  an  atrocious  perversion  of  its  use.  The  floor  is  torn 
up,  uneven,  and  literally  broken  to  pieces.  A  brick  fire-place  is  built 
against  the  south-east  corner,  nearly  covering  up  a  beautiful  piscina. 
The  eastern  wall  is  falling  outwards,  and  a  most  magnificent  Early- 
Decorated  window  of  four  lights  has  its  tracery  intercepted  by  the  low 
roof,  and  filled  up  with  mortar.  The  floor  is  of  course  strewed  with 
filth,  rubbish,  deal  forms,  and  unsightly  and  indescribable  piles  of  deal 
woodwork.  In  the  south  wall  a  beautiful  Decorated  canopy  with  a 
recumbent  effigy  of  a  lady  underneath,  of  the  date  of  Edward  II.,  is 
used  as  a  resting  place  for  school  books  and  slates,  and  as  a  convenient 
place  for  the  children  to  cut  their  names  upon.  It  is  now  so  grievously 
mutilated  as  to  be  little  more  than  a  splendid  vestige  of  ancient  art. 
Another  very  exquisite  high  tomb  of  Tudor  date,  containing  the  broken 
and  whitewashed  effigies  of  a  knight  and  his  two  wives,  displayed,  when 
we  visited  it  recently,  two  old  brooms,  a  thick  ash  stick,  a  rusty  tin  pot, 
a  blue  rag,  a  brick,  a  spade  without  a  handle,  a  boy’s  slate,  and  some 
bits  of  old  iron,  on  the  top.*  We  are  confident  that  where  things  are 
allowed  to  be  in  this  state,  all  feelings  of  reverence  for  the  ordinances 
of  the  Church  will  be  found  to  be  almost  completely  lost.  We  have 
little  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  state  of  the  church  is  generally  very 
significant  of  the  state  of  the  parish.  We  have  seen  so  much  abuse  and 
irreverence  arising  from  the  very  frequent  practice  we  have  alluded  to, 
that  it  seems  high  time  that  attention  should  be  earnestly  called  to  the 
subject. 

In  S.  Andrew’s,  Dinedqr,  Herefordshire,  an  enormous  square  pulpit 
lias  been  placed  immediately  before  the  Altar. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Deerhurst,  near  Tewkesbury, 
will  be  known  to  some  of  our  readers  as  associated  with  the  history 
of  S.  Alphege  and  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  as  being  one  of  the  most 

*  The  condition  of  this  glorious  church  in  other  respects  is  most  shameful. 
Among  other  modern  “decorations”  of  the  most  flimsy  and  wretched  description,  is 
a  painting  of  an  organ  in  perspective  on  the  boards  which  block  up  the  belfry-arch  !! 
— -A  similar  absurdity  is  to  be  seen  at  S.  Peter  and  S.  Mary,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk, 
where  the  west  end  is  painted  in  perspective  to  represent  a  continuation  of  the  Nave. 
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curious  and  interesting  of  our  Saxon  churches.  The  Chancel  has  been 
long  pulled  down.  The  eastern  end  of  the  Nave,  now  converted  to 
supply  the  want  of  one,  is  fitted  up  with  arabesque  woodwork  running 
round  north,  south,  and  east  walls,  while  the  Holy  Table  stands  length¬ 
wise  in  the  middle,  according  to  the  old  puritanical  arrangement  which 
has  in  this  case  been  suffered  to  remain.  The  monastick  buildings,  what 
is  left  of  them,  are  now  turned  into  a  farm-house,  and  the  site  of  the 
former  Chancel  forms  part  of  the  present  farm-yard,  the  pigsties  of 
which  actually  abut  on  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  and  occupy  the 
position  of  the  original  Altar.  This,  too,  in  a  church  of  which  the 
rural  Dean  of  the  district  is  incumbent !  The  churchyard  contains  the 
burial-place  of  the  Coventry  family,  and  two  hay-stacks. 


NOTICES. 

We  have  seen  a  rubbing  from  a  monumental  brass  lately  executed  by 
the  Messrs.  Waller,  whose  admirable  series  of  Brasses  must  be  well  known 
to  our  readers,  and  whose  experience  must  qualify  them  in  no  ordinary 
way  for  the  revival  of  the  manufacture  of  this  most  interesting  class  of 
sepulchral  memorials.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  these  gentlemen 
had  arranged  measures  for  the  systematick  manufacture  of  Brasses.  We 
have  heard  that  a  well-known  brass,  affixed  to  a  south  pier  in  the  church  of 
All-Hallows  Barking,  London,  has  been  admirably  restored  by  these 
artists.  The  design  before  us  is  in  many  respects  highly  creditable  :  but 
we  think  there  is  no  authority  for  the  idea  of  an  Angel  holding  a  roll 
charged  with  a  long  inscription ;  and  the  canopy  is  perhaps  meagre, 
though  probably  a  copy.  We  should  recommend  the  imitation  of  the 
ancient  kind  of  representations — short  inscriptions,  and  the  effigies  of  the 
deceased  with  clasped  hands.  This  it  is  which  gives  such  a  value  and 
beauty  to  Mr.  Pugin’s  revived  Brasses  made  at  Birmingham.  Our  readers 
may  thank  us  for  being  reminded  of  the  drawings  of  modern  Brasses 
given  in  that  artist’s  last  work,  “  The  Apology,  &c  ” 

The  Christian  Remembrancer  for  November  (p.  538),  in  some  season¬ 
able  remarks  about  the  practical  lowering  of  holy  associations  now  so  much 
to  be  apprehended,  takes  occasion  to  observe,  “  even  the  good  taste  of  the 
Camden  Society  has  not  preserved  it  from  the  repetition  of  a  brass  on  the 
whitey-brown  cover  of  the  Ecclesiologist."  Upon  which  we  beg  to  say 
(1)  that  this  very  cover  was,  on  its  first  appearance,  designated  by  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  as  “very  attractive  boards”;  and  (2)  that  con¬ 
sidering  the  religious  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  this  periodical  exclu¬ 
sively  treats,  we  might  have  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  appropriate 
ecclesiological  ornament  of  a  brass  canopy.  There  is  indeed  much  false 
sentiment  in  our  contemporary’s  observations.  It  is  not  an  evil  to  restore 
rubrications  and  to  reintroduce  appropriate  and  Christian  decoration  for 
anything  which  is  itself  Christian.  These  things  may  be,  and  often  are, 
carried  to  excess  and  badly  applied  ;  still  we  must  regard  them  as  cheering 
signs  of  a  reviving  appreciation  of  what  is  really  beautiful,  and  indications 
of  a  wish  once  more  to  connect  religious  thoughts  and  feelings  with  the 
ordinary,  so  they  be  innocent,  details  of  life. 

If  we  have  hailed  with  pleasure  the  revival  of  many  things  connected 
with  the  more  solemn  and  fitting  adornment  of  our  churches,  it  is 
with  proportionate  regret  that  we  must  contemplate  their  application 
to  meaner  uses.  In  the  case  of  encaustick  tiles  more  particularly  does 
there  seem  to  be  ground  for  apprehension  of  this  evil,  since,  from  their 
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attractiveness  and  general  applicability,  they  appear  likely  to  become  so 
common  as  to  lose  all  distinctive  character  as  an  ecclesiastical  ornament. 
There  would  indeed  hardly  be  the  same  objection  to  their  less  exclusive 
employment,  provided  that  due  attention  were  always  paid  to  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  the  pattern.  But  it  will  tend  to  shew  that  our  caution  is  not 
uncalled  for,  and  that  little  is  to  be  expected  from  any  notions  of  propriety, 
or  even  common  decency,  upon  this  subject,  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
saddle-room  of  a  well-known  stable  keeper  at  Oxford  is  floored  throughout 
with  tiles  of  this  description,  bearing  the  sacred  monogram  ifyc. 

Advantage  it  would  seem  is  beginning  to  be  taken  of  the  revived 
interest  in  monumental  brasses,  to  prevent  persons  from  themselves 
taking  rubbings,  and  oblige  them  instead  to  purchase  of  the  parish  clerk. 
We  would  allude  more  particularly  to  the  case  of  S.  John’s,  Ciken- 
cestf.r,  but  believe  that  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  this  instance,  and 
there  is  much  danger,  from  the  temptation  held  out,  of  its  becoming  more 
general.  We  cannot  but  consider  this  as  an  imposition  and  a  tax,  nor  will 
it  be  sufficient  to  remove  our  objection  that  the  sum  collected  be  devoted 
to  the  most  laudable  objects,  such  as  the  restoration  of  the  church.  We 
would  persuade  ourselves  that  in  some  cases  it  has  been  attempted  to  be 
enforced  by  the  clerk  without  the  authority  of  the  incumbent,  to  promote 
his  own  interest.  Indeed  we  can  hardly  imagine  any  plan  more  calculated 
to  give  increased  activity  and  scope  to  the  already  proverbial  cupidity  of 
vergers  and  sextons,  and  afford  a  pretence  for  innumerable  acts  of  extortion 
on  a  small  scale ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  as  any  compensation  for  this 
evil,  we  should  think  the  sum  received  too  small  to  be  really  worth  con¬ 
sideration. 

In  our  last  number,  in  answer  to  the  letter  of  “a  constant  reader,” 
we  stated  that,  though  well  aware  of  many  architectural  blunders  committed 
in  past  years  by  some  who  now  deserve  and  obtain  our  praise  and  confi¬ 
dence,  we  should  not  be  at  the  pains  to  expose  them  publicity.  We  have 
since  received  a  letter  signed  “another  constant  reader”;  but  which, 
from  its  handwriting,  its  style,  its  general  coarseness,  and  its  offensive  per¬ 
sonality  to  the  architect  of  the  restoration  of  S.  Sepulchre’s,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  assign  to  the  same  correspondent.  No  communication,  dis¬ 
graced  by  such  evil  feeling  and  such  unworthy  insinuations,  can  be  admit¬ 
ted  in  our  pages. 

“  A  lady”  adds  a  cross-legged  effigy  in  the  south  Aisle  of  S.  Thomas 
Apostle,  Winchelsea,  to  the  list  given  in  a  paper  in  our  last  number. 

We  have  to  thank  a  correspondent  for  sketches  of  two  very  ancient  and 
curious  monumental  Crosses  remaining  in  Eillan  Maree,  or  S.  Mary’s 
Isle,  Rossshire.  The  burial-place  is  assigned  to  a  foundation  of  Culdees 
from  Iona  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  One  of  the  Crosses  is  very 
beautiful. 

The  little  door  south  of  the  Chancel,  of  which  Philo  wishes  to  know 
the  meaning,  is  usually  called  the  Priest’s  door.  He  rightly  remarks  that 
it  is  invariably  found  in  ancient  churches;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  every  modern  design. 

We  thank  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Haslewood  for  giving  us  an  example  of  a 
western  triplet  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Chapel,  Maidstone,  where  the  Eastern  and 
western  windows  were  precisely  similar.  Examples  of  a  rare  usage  are 
interesting  ;  but  exceptions  can  hardly  avail  against  a  canon  now  admitted 
by  all  to  be  generally  true. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hornby  of  Walmersley, 
near  Bury,  the  purpose  of  which  is  “  to  vindicate  himself  from  having  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  demolition  of  the  ancient  Cross  at  Litti.ewood,” 
mentioned  in  p.  30  of  the  last  Ecclesiologist ,  We  stated  the  facts  from 
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a  letter,  which  we  have  before  us,  signed  by  one  whom  we  know  to  be 
a  gentleman  of  high  credit  and  respectability  in  Bury.  We  beg  to  say  we 
never  did  charge  our  correspondent  with  any  part  in  the  transaction, 
beyond  mentioning  that  a  part  of  the  stonework  existed  in  his  garden, 
which  he  admits,  but  states  that  it  was  rescued  from  being  broken  up  for 
mending  the  roads.  We  certainly  should  be  sorry  to  attach  blame  where 
none  is  justly  due  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  anything  in  the  notice  alluded 
to  reflects  discredit  on  him  beyond  the  imputation  of  perhaps  questionable 
taste. 

The  recent  mutilations  in  S.  Giles’  and  All  Saints,  Orsett,  to  which  a 
correspondent  alluded  in  vol,  hi.  p  31,  can  only  consist,  we  are  assured, 
in  the  elevation  of  the  Altar  and  the  lowering  of  the  pues.  The  Porch  is 
not  new,  but  simply  undergoing  reparation,  and  several  other  restorations 
of  a  commendable  character  are  in  contemplation. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  singular  and  interesting  relick 
of  ante-reformation  date,  which  still  exists  in  the  little  village  church  of 
S.  Stephen,  Careby,  Lincolnshire.  A  beautiful  Altar-cloth  (whether  the 
original  antependium,  or  made  of  a  cope  or  a  chasuble,  is  not  very  clear) 
is  here  yet  to  be  seen.  It  is  made  of  crimson  velvet,  quaintly  embroidered 
in  silver  thread,  with  a  central  figure  of  our  Lady,  with  a  kneeling  Angel  on 
each  side  and  at  her  feet;  the  whole  group  surrounded  with  rays,  with  other 
Angels  in  a  standing  position,  winged  and  clothed  with  feathers,  and  with 
eaglets  with  two  necks  displayed,  of  heraldick  form  and  device,  all  very  excel¬ 
lently  wrought.  The  fringe  is  modern.  The  length  is  6  ft.  10  in.,  by  3  ft.  4  in. 
wide.  As  a  very  costly  and  interesting,  as  well  as  very  perfect,  specimen  of 
ancient  embroidery  by  hand,  I  thought  this  discovery  (if  such  it  be)  might  be 
worthy  of  notice  in  your  pages. 

I  am,  Sir,  your’s,  &c.  I X V E S TI G A T O R . 

The  conversion  of  Copes  into  Altar  or  Pulpit  Cloths  appears  to  have  been 
not  unusual.  We  read  of  such  having  taken  place,  e.g.  at  All  Saints’,  Kettleston, 
Norfolk;  Holy  Rood,  Wool,  Dorset;  S.  Augustine’s,  East  Langdon,  Kent;  and 
Conway,  Caernarvonshire. 

We  took  the  opportunity  some  time  back  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
old  Norman  Tower,  at  Bury  S.  Edmund’s,  and  gave  what  encouragement 
we  could  to  its  restoration.  Unfortunately  the  attempt  seems  to  have 
come  too  late,  since  we  learn  that  a  part  of  it  has  already  fallen,  and 
the  whole  is  now  in  such  a  state  of  insecurity  that  it  seems  little  likely  to 
stand  much  longer.  It  is  not  six  months  since  we  had  to  record  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  the  Sextry  Barn  at  Ely,  and  we  have  now  to  announce  the  loss  of 
another  monument,  as  unique  as  the  former,  and  perhaps  still  more  inte¬ 
resting  and  imposing  ;  when  probably  no  very  considerable  sum,  expended 
in  proper  time,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  preserve  either  of  them  for 
nearly  as  many  centuries  longer  as  they  have  already  reckoned. 

We  remark  a  profane  custom  obtaining  in  some  districts,  which  are 
happy  enough  to  retain  parts  of  the  churchyard  Crosses,  though  in  a  muti¬ 
lated  condition,  of  making  the  shafts  serve  as  sun-dial  supports.  This  has 
been  done,  e.ff.  atS.  Mary's,  Tretire,  S.  David’s,  Little  Dewchurcii,  Here¬ 
fordshire,  and  S.  James’s,  T ARRINGTON,  Worcestershire.  It  gives  us  much 
pleasure,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  that  these  Crosses  are  being  restored  in 
the  more  faithful  villages,  as  in  S.  Michael’s,  Mitchel  Troy,  Monmouth, 
and  Holdford,  Somerset. 

The  small  Early-English  church  of  Bullingham,  near  Hereford,  is,  in  its 
present  state,  an  example  of  perverted  taste  and  atrocious  neglect :  of  bad 
taste,  for  there  are  lancets  painted  on  the  walls,  and  the  East  window  is  filled 
with  pagan  emblems  of  Justice,  Fortitude,  &c.,  and  the  west  window  and 
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door  and  the  East  window  surpass  description  in  their  absurdity ;  of  neglect, 
for  there  is  no  Font,  no  Roodscreen  or  Chancel-arch,  no  tower  or  bell-gahle, 
and  the  roof  and  south  wall  are  in  a  state  of  ruinous  decay.  Baptism  is  ad¬ 
ministered  on  the  Altar,  which  is  provided  with  a  locked  drawer.  A  single 
bell  hangs  between  the  roofs.  The  seats  all  range  East  and  west,  the  pulpit 
and  reacling-pue  being  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  Altar,  and  even  the  clerk  ac¬ 
commodated  within  the  rail.  The  western  gable  is  surmounted  by  a  wooden 
Cross. 

The  Font  of  Holy-Cross  Abbey,  Pershore,  is  a  small  wooden  utensil  kept 
in  the  vestry.  The  grievous  state  of  the  whole  edifice  is  well  known.  The 
Font  in  the  parish  church  is  of  the  same  description. 

The  Font  in  the  interesting  Norman  church  of  S  Nicholas,  Gloucester, 
is  stowed  away  in  the  belfry  ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  so  damp  that  no  holy  rites 
could  be  there  performed,  and  in  consequence  Baptism  is  administered  in  a 
basin  at  the  Altar. 

The  Font  of  S.  James’,  Norton,  Worcestershire,  is  stated  to  hold  flowers 
in  the  Priest’s  garden. 

We  are  informed  that  the  church  of  Cow-Honeybourne,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  has  been  seized  upon  by  cottagers,  and  converted  into  dwellings.  This 
of  course  took  place  after  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  sacred 
edifice  in  repair,  had  wickedly  allowed  it  to  fall  to  ruin. 

The  musick  in  Caerleon  church  is  done  on  a  seraphine,  by  a  person  who 
sits  inside  the  rail  immediately  in  front  of  the  Altar,  with  her  face  towards 
the  people. 

The  small  Early-English  church  of  S.  Peter,  Newton  Dixton,  most 
romantically  situated  on  a  bend  of  the  Wye  above  Monmouth,  was  spoiled  by 
a  restoration  about  ten  years  back.  The  old  circular  Font  is  now  used  to  catch 
the  droppings  from  the  eaves,  but  remains  entire,  and  might  be  replaced  with 
ease ;  how  properly  we  need  not  say.  Its  substitute  is  a  painted  thing,  of 
eleven  inches’  diameter,  stuck  in  a  deal  pen. 

The  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Moui.ton,  Northamptonshire,  had 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  open  wooden  seats,  a  richly  carved 
Rood-screen,  and  parcloses  separating  the  Chancel  from  its  north  and 
south  chapels,  all  in  good  preservation.  It  is  now  filled  with  square  deal 
boxes  of  the  meanest  kind.  The  carpenter  who  put  them  up  took  away 
all  the  carved  work,  and  was  allowed  to  cut  oft'  the  carved  portion  of  the 
oak  corbels  on  which  the  side  pieces  of  the  roof  stand:  these  spoils  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  a  collector  at  Northampton.  There  is  less  room  in 
the  church  now  than  when  it  had  open  seats,  and  the  clerk  knows  many 
individuals  among  the  poor,  who  used  to  attend  regularly  at  church, 
who  were  excluded  by  the  introduction  of  the  pues,  and  became  dissen¬ 
ters — some  who  have  ceased  to  attend  the  worship  of  Goo  altogether.  Many 
poor  men  sit  on  the  Altar-rails  in  this  church,  while  pues  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  pulpit  are  all  but  empty.  The  ancient  Font  was  taken  as 
a  horse-trough  to  the  vicarage ,  and  has  now  disappeared — only  two  of  its 
five  legs  remain;  its  substitute  is  a  small  mortar  on  a  stone  baluster,  stuck 
in  the  middle  of  a  square  pue,  on  the  door  of  which  is  painted  Font  in 
white  letters. 

S.  Nicholas,  Overstone,  Northamptonshire,  is  a  small  new  church  in 
the  park.  The  old  church  was  destroyed  about  thirty  years  since,  because 
it  was  too  near  the  Hall.  The  ground  was  lowered,  and  the  most  sicken¬ 
ing  desecration  of  the  graves  around  it  committed.  It  is  represented  to 
have  been  a  noble  building  with  Tower  and  spire,  Nave  and  Aisles,  Chancel 
and  side  chapels:  a  small  portion  of  stained  glass  in  the  East  window  of  its 
successor  is  its  only  relick. 

At  S.  Leonard’s,  Hardwicke,  in  the  same  county,  the  south  Aisle  and 
the  East  end  of  the  Chancel  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  materials  used  to 
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repair  the  rest  of  the  church  ;  a  memorial  of  this  disgrace  being  prominently 
set  forth  in  gold  letters  on  a  black  ground  in  the  church.  The  authority 
for  this  barbarism  was  a  faculty  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1795. 

S.  Mary’s,  Cottesbuoke,  Northamptonshire,  which  is  considered  by 
ignorant  churchwardens  the  model  church  of  the  county,  is  indeed  in  the 
interior  a  sad  spectacle.  It  seems  as  though  it  were  set  apart  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  Langham  family,  not  to  the  service  of  God.  Their  enor¬ 
mous  raised  pue  fills  the  whole  of  the  south  Transept,  and  is  entered  from 
without  through  a  window.  The  north  Transept  has  been  destroyed  to 
save  the  expense  of  repairs.  The  church  is  cieled  flat,  and  painted  with 
wreaths  and  curtains  in  crimson  festoons,  in  the  theatrical  style.  Directly 
in  front  of  the  Altar  stands  a  large  funeral  urn  wreathed  with  flowers, 
beautifully  sculptured  by  Bacon,  but  wholly  out  of  place  in  a  Christian 
church.  The  beautiful  exterior  of  this  church,  especially  its  noble  Tower, 
makes  the  contrast  with  the  interior  more  strikingly  painful. 

We  are  informed  that  an  elaborate  cover  belonging  to  the  Font  of 
S.  Andrew,  Kildwick,  York,  was  a  few  years  back  removed  from  the  church 
and  converted  into  dining-room  chair-backs.  We  record  this  act  of  dese¬ 
cration  with  the  greater  regret,  because  the  rarity  of  good  examples  for 
imitation  renders  the  destruction  of  an  ancient  Font  cover,  at  the  present 
time,  a  loss  of  the  most  serious  practical  importance. 

The  Belfry-arch  in  S.  Mary,  Rolvenden,  Kent,  is  stopped  with  boards, 
which  present  a  coloured  representation  of  a  Perpendicular  window,  with 
the  sky  and  clouds  beyond  in  perspective.  The  congregation  is  now  un¬ 
happily  deprived  of  this  pleasing  prospect  by  a  grand  organ  which  stands  in 
the  western  gallery. 

“  A  Somersetshire  camdenian  ”  mentions  a  hideous  gallery,  a  window 
of  the  sort  commonly  called  “  Tate-and-Brady,”  a  chapel  ruined  by  monu¬ 
ments,  and  the  painted  Chancel-roof  covered  with  whitewash,  as  the  most 
preposterous  disfigurements  in  S.  Mary’s,  Limington.  From  the  more 
modern  ‘  improvements,’  he  selects  the  pues,  the  stove,  and  the  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  some  ancient  fresco-painting  and  capitula. 

In  S.  Mary’s,  Brabourne,  Kent,  a  slipper-bath  is  kept  under  the 
western  gallery. 

We  are  informed  that  in  the  church  of  S,  Giles  and  S.  Mary,  Strat¬ 
ford  Toney,  Wilts,  the  whole  of  the  pens  are  furnished  at  the  top  with  an 
uniform  and  expensive  balustrade,  making  the  height  above  six  feet.  “  One 
thing,  however,”  says  our  correspondent,  “may  be  said  in  favour  of  these 
strange  pens  :  the  seats  are  all  alike;  the  rich  and  poor  are  all  enclosed  in 
the  same  box.”  This  sort  of  pen  is  common  in  Wiltshire. 

In  the  church  of  Great  S.  Mary,  Bradley,  Suffolk,  is  a  flying  stove  which 
for  absurdity  and  ugliness  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  anything  of  the  kind 
in  the  kingdom.  This  sable  machine  is  raised  on  two  cast-iron  legs,  seven 
feet  in  height,  and  supported  on  a  wooden  shelf.  It  stands  against  the  south 
wall,  and  people  climb  up  to  it  by  a  ladder.  A  flue-pipe  is  carried  out  of 
the  roof.  We  have  been  assured  that  to  see  this  aerial  engine  steaming, 
smoking,  and  hissing,  is  almost  irresistibly  ludicrous. 

Owing  to  want  of  space  several  important  articles  and  communications , 
besides  reviews  of  boohs  and  new  churches,  must  stand  over  till  another  number ; 
nor  have  we  space  even  to  aclmowledge  the  letters  of  many  correspondents. 


Erratum. — In  a  few  impressions  of  the  first  sheet  of  this  number,  at  p.  35,  line  15,  for 
“fresco  or  internal  distemper  painting  as  applied  to  ashlar  walls,”  read  “fresco  or  distemper 
painting  applied  to  internal  walls.” 
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EARLY-ENGLISH  LANCETS. 

Few  architectural  details  have  met  with  more  careless  and  injudicious 
treatment  in  modern  imitative  designs,  few  have  been  more  generally 
vulgarized  by  sameness  or  exaggerated  by  mistaken  proportion,  than 
Lancet  Windows.  If  the  following  observations  upon  them  be  thought 
superfluous,  we  can  only  urge  in  reply,  that  whatever  may  be  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  architects  on  the  subject,  their  practice  has  been  so  generally 
perverse,  as  to  warrant  our  endeavours,  if  not  to  teach,  at  least  to  re¬ 
mind  them  of  the  ancient  usage. 

It  is  clear  that  the  models  most  adapted  for  modern  imitation  are 
such  as  are  the  least  likely  to  be  generally  known  to  professional  men : 
the  remote  country  churches,  which  our  own  researches  have  especially 
led  us  to  investigate,  and  from  which,  by  the  aid  of  our  church-schemes, 
facts  of  the  greatest  importance  may  be  deduced.  On  the  other  hand, 
architects  are  frequently  compelled,  from  want  of  time  or  opportunity 
(to  say  nothing  of  inclination),  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  more 
conspicuous,  but  much  less  appropriate,  cathedral  and  monastick 
edifices;  whence  much  erroneous  usage  has  arisen  in  adapting  their 
details  and  proportions  to  the  wants  of  humbler  parochial  edifices. 
Now,  though  it  be  easy  enough  for  any  one  to  find  a  solitary  lancet 
here  and  there  remaining  in  an  old  parish  church,  there  are  very  few 
Early-English  churches  which  retain  throughout  all  their  original 
windows ;  and  a  vast  number  of  examples  should  therefore  be  com¬ 
pared  before  any  safe  deductions  can  be  made  with  respect  to  three 
important  points — form,  proportion,  and  combination  or  arrangement. 

The  subject  of  lancet  windows  is  certainly  difficult  to  deal  with ; 
perhaps  in  these  very  greatly  improving  days  it  is  the  one  which  yet 
demands  the  most  attention.  We  have  more  than  once  had  plans 
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submitted  to  us,  in  which  we  have  had  to  recommend  the  total  omis¬ 
sion  of  some  three  or  four  lancets,  the  reduction  of  others  to  about 
half  their  size,  or  the  substitution  of  single  lights  for  triplets.  And 
every  one  must  have  seen  new  churches  lighted  by  such  clusters  of 
great  wide  lancets  in  every  part,  as  to  remind  him  of  any  thing  rather 
than  the  hallowed  dimness  of  a  real  Early-Englisli  interior.  Why  this 
is  wrong,  and  why  it  not  only  violates  what  we  shall  call  a  leading 
principle,  but  encourages  and  is  subservient  to  the  worst  modern 
abuses,  we  will  endeavour  to  shew. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  imitate  successfully  the  Early-English 
style,  unless  we  are  resolved  to  follow  closely  the  main  principles 
at  least  of  the  ancient  architects.  Now,  though  there  be  no  ascer¬ 
tained  rules  of  proportion  between  the  constituent  parts  and  the 
whole  of  a  building,  there  certainly  are  sufficiently  definite  relations 
between  the  parts  and  the  size  and  character  of  their  details,  as 
between  a  pier  and  its  superincumbent  arch,  a  wall  and  the  window 
with  which  it  is  lighted,  a  certain  position  and  a  certain  combination, 
and  so  forth,  to  enable  the  observant  architect  to  draw  with  ease 
general  rules  for  his  practice.  If  he  be  unacquainted  with,  or  know¬ 
ingly  reject,  these ;  if  he  endeavour,  for  example,  in  an  Early-English 
church  to  introduce  the  glare  of  a  Perpendicular  building,  we  main¬ 
tain  that  he  violates  a  most  essential  characteristick  of  ancient  design  ; 
and  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  his  handiwork  prove  lamentably 
deficient  in  effect.  We  have  so  often  urged  this  point,  that  nothing 
but  the  constant  neglect  of  it  still  observable  in  modern  churches 
would  incline  us  to  force  it  again  on  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

At  the  present  day  it  will  readily  be  conceded  to  be  a  natural 
condition  of  church  architecture,  that  utility  should  adapt  itself  to 
and  harmonize  with  effect.  Thus  the  degree  of  light  really  suitable 
to  the  character  of  an  Early- English  parish  church— in  its  nature 
not  flaunting,  as  Perpendicular,  not  pretending,  as  the  richer  Deco¬ 
rated,  but  simple,  sober,  and  retiring — will  be  admitted  by  windows 
also  most  suitable  to  the  style  and  symmetry  of  the  external  fabrick. 
Hence  the  proper  size  of  a  lancet  in  proportion  to  the  height  and 
extent  of  wall  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  especially  to  the  general 
character  of  the  building,  considered  in  all  its  relations,  will,  we 
believe,  be  found  to  be  ahnost  reducible  to  some  very  general  rule : 
at  least  the  measurements  and  observations  we  have  made  incline 
us  to  think  this  not  an  extravagant  supposition. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  above  remarks,  it  would  be  inferred 
(as  is  unquestionably  the  case,  and  need  not  be  proved  by  examples,) 
that  in  ordinary  parish  churches  of  the  Early-English  style  plain 
single  lancets  are  the  most  proper  for  every  position  except  the  East 
and  west  ends ;  that  is  to  say,  most  consistent  and  beautiful  both 
in  external  and  internal  appearance.  Combinations  will  naturally 
be  reserved  for,  and  generally  confined  to,  positions  where  a  larger 
admission  of  light  and  a  more  imposing  external  elevation  are  at 
once  desirable.  Such  are,  Altar- windows,  north  and  south  transept 
windows,  and  west  ends.  But  if  the  two  cases  do  not  happen  to 
coincide ;  if  more  light  is  wanted  where  a  triplet  would  present  too 
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prominent  a  feature  for  a  subordinate  position,  there  we  shall  find 
a  two-light  window  rather  than  a  combination.  With,  of  course, 
many  exceptions,  such  will  certainly  be  found  to  be  generally  the  case. 
And  the  proper  management  of  two-light  Early-English  windows 
seems  indeed  to  have  been  surprisingly  little  attended  to.  Some 
architects,  to  judge  by  their  practice,  would  scarcely  seem  to  recog¬ 
nise  their  existence.  Perhaps  this  neglect  of  a  most  important  feature 
has  arisen  from  an  erroneous  opinion  that  its  use  was  confined  to 
a  very  late  period  in  the  style. 

The  greater  number  of  ancient  single  lancets  will  probably  be 
found  in  Chancels,  or  in  the  East  or  west  walls  of  Nave-aisles,  or 
Transepts.  They  appear  to  have  very  generally  vanished  from  most 
other  parts  of  our  old  churches ;  not  so  much,  we  think,  because 
they  were  found  inconvenient  from  admitting  too  little  light,  as  from 
the  constant  progress  of  improvement  in  the  styles,  and  especially  from 
the  extensive  substitution  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
of  large  Perpendicular  Aisle-windows,  for  the  principal  purpose  of 
admitting  more  stained  glass.  It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether 
(if  we  except  towers)  lancets  were  very  generally  used  in  other  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  fully-developed  Early-English  period ;  two-light  windows, 
if  we  mistake  not,  having  been  generally  preferred.  But  parish 
churches  were  usually  small  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  much  smaller, 
certainly,  than  the  huge  modern  buildings  of  most  scanty  detail  to 
which  that  style  has  been  unwisely  applied.  Here  we  are  compelled 
to  exaggerate :  we  have  galleries  to  light  above,  and  dungeon-like 
pues  to  illuminate  below,  by  one  and  the  same  window :  we  have 
very  small  printed  prayer-books  to  read,  and  very  popular  preachers 
to  behold :  we  cannot  follow  old  proportions.  Then,  we  say,  adopt 
a  style  in  which  you  can :  do  not  abuse  ancient  designs,  and  convert 
the  beautiful  into  the  burlesque  without  cause.  The  Early-English 
style,  however  fit  for  a  little  chapel  or  village  church,  is  the  very 
worst  for  a  large  metropolitan  “auditorium/’  and  a  fashionable  con¬ 
gregation. 

No  form  of  lancet  window  is  so  simply  and  unpretendingly  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  at  the  same  time  so  cheaply  and  easily  executed,  as  the 
plain  single  aperture  represented  in  fig.  1.  If  the  proportions  be 
good,  say  eight  feet  high  by  one  foot  wide,  (and  it  should  seldom  be 
larger),  it  will  want  no  ornament  whatever.  The  external  jambs 
should  be  formed  of  bold  irregular  ashlar  with  good  thick  walls,  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  wide  internal  splay ;  the  glass  should  be  placed  from 
four  to  six  inches  from  the  outside,  the  edges  chamfered  nearly  to  meet 
it,  and  the  head  of  the  internal  splay  gathered  into  a  hollow  hood 
under  a  wide  drop  arch.  Thus,  with  simple  narrow  labels  terminated 
by  notch-heads,  and  strings  underneath  both  within  and  without,  we 
shall  have  a  perfect  cony  of  the  best  and  most  common  ancient  form. 
The  string  below  may  be  omitted;  but  it  is  a  very  great  improvement, 
and  if  of  simple  form  is  not  much  additional  expense.  Single  lancets 
have  not  always  labels  externally,  as  in  the  above  instance  (fig.  1), 
from  S.  Mary’s,  Comberton :  sometimes  they  are  not  concentrick  with 
the  window  arch ;  often  they  have  a  rose,  a  boss,  or  a  head,  in  the  top 
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as  well  as  at  the  terminations  (fig.  13).  Notch-heads  are  by  far  the  most 
common  and  appropriate  for  the  latter.  They  are,  if  well  cut,  to  be 
preferred  in  general  to  the  heads  of  Bishops,  or  the  reigning  sovereign  : 
but  they  are  not  often  well  done  by  modern  workmen.  Sometimes 
the  labels  are  returned  horizontally  and  carried  continuously  over 
several  separate  lancets.  Modern  architects  are  very  fond  of  this 
arrangement — we  doubt  if  the  ancients  were ;  at  all  events  it  should 
never  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  an  under-string.  Occasionally,  as  at 
S.  Cuthberga’s  Minster,  Wimborne,  the  space  between  the  arch  and 
tire  label  is  ornamented  with  a  pierced  or  sunken  trefoil  or  quatrefoil ; 
and  sometimes,  as  at  S.  Andrew’s,  Histon,  the  spandrils  are  similarly 
decorated. 

Or  again,  let  us  by  way  of  variety  introduce  among  our  plain 
lancets  (as  at  S.  Mary’s,  Crawley,  Hants,)  one  with  a  trefoiled  head. 
This  may  be  made  either  with  a  semicircular  arch  with  a  cusp, 
or  as  at  Llandaff  (fig.  2),  or  the  little  village  church  of  S.  Michael, 
Tinterne  (fig.  3),  or  at  S.  Firman’s,  Thurlby,  Lincolnshire  (fig.  4),  or 
as  figs.  5  and  6,  or  as  at  S.  Mary’s,  Clipsham,  Rutland  (fig.  7).  We 
may  also  couple  them  if  small,  as  at  Thorpe,  near  Peterborough  (fig.  8), 
where  all  the  original  lights  remain  and  are  of  this  form  :  but  it  is 
a  rare  example.  S.  Peter’s,  Dormington,  Hereford,  is  lighted  through¬ 
out  with  couplets  of  einquefoiled  lancets ;  a  form  very  seldem  met  with, 
even  in  later  work.  If  we  are  building  in  a  somewhat  more  advanced 
style,  we  may  introduce  a  mullion,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  place 
two  lights  so  close  that  the  wall  dividing  them  becomes  a  mullion,  tre- 
foliating  each  light,  and  adding  a  trefoil  at  top,  as  in  the  beautiful  Chan¬ 
cel  windows  in  SS.  Mary  and  Michael,  Trumpington  (fig.  9),  and  in  S. 
Andrew’s,  Rippingale,  Lincolnshire.  A  good  simple  two-light  window 
of  early  form  remains  in  the  south  chapel  of  S.  Mary’s,  Ely  (fig.  10). 
A  two-light  window  without  foliations  and  having  a  plain  circle  in 
the  head  is  a  very  common  and  simple  yet  elegant  form  (fig.  11). 
It  alternates  with  single  lancets  in  the  Chancel  at  S.  Andrew’s,  Oak- 
ington.  Windows  of  this  kind  are  seldom  recessed ;  their  mullions 
usually  stand  flush  with  the  outer  wall,  as  in  fact  forming  a  part  of  it. 

It  is  not  very  common  to  find  the  lancets  of  parochial  churches  of 
the  plainer  sort  adorned  with  jamb-shafts  (fig.  5),  either  within  or 
without.  This  unnecessary  detail  is  too  often  affected  with  insufficient 
means  in  modern  churches.  If  added,  it  should  be  internally  at  the 
East  end,  as  in  the  beautiful  examples  at  S.  Andrew’s,  Barnwell, 
S.  Nicholas’,  Great  Wilbraham,  and  S.  Lawrence’s,  Foxton,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire.  At  Holy  Cross,  Woodchurcli,  Kent,  there  is  an  Eastern 
triplet,  with  single  lancets  in  the  north  and  south  walls,  having  internal 
jamb-shafts  and  continuous  labels.  A  few  Eastern  triplets  even  of 
the  humbler  kind  have  shafts  both  externally  and  internally.  But  a 
perfectly  plain  triplet,  as  at  S.  John  Evangelist,  Waterbeach,  has  a 
beautiful  effect,  if  well  proportioned.  When  external  shafts  are  used, 
they  usually  carry  deep  arch-mouldings,  which  are  scarcely  ever  found 
under  any  other  circumstances.  The  richest  examples,  as  at  All  Saints’, 
Skelton,  near  York,  have  banded  shafts,  and  deep  arch-mouldings  with 
dog-tooth  continued  down  the  jambs. 
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No  one  will  care  to  deny  that  triplet  lancets  may  occasionally  be 
found  in  other  positions  than  at  the  East  end.  They  occur,  not  un- 
frequently,  at  the  ends,  and  even  at  the  sides  of  Transepts,  as  at 
S.  Andrew’s,  Iiiston — though  this  latter  is  a  rare  case,  and  entirely 
owing  to  a  peculiarity  of  internal  construction :  at  the  west  end,* 
though  very  seldom,  as  at  S.  John  Evangelist,  Acconbury,  Hereford 
(a  very  rich  example),  S.  Faith’s,  Overbury,  Worcester,  and  elsewhere. 
But  we  have  ever  maintained  that,  in  ordinary  churches,  to  triple  every 
lancet,  as  in  the  Temple  church,  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  elsewhere  in 
very  large  edifices,  is  a  mistake  subversive  of  correct  effect  both  within 
and  without.  But  lancets  comprised  under  a  single  dripstone  become, 
properly  speaking,  windows  of  so  many  lights,  and  were  often  used  in 
any  position.  Even  with  separate  dripstones  they  sometimes  partake 
of  that  character,  as  the  singularly  beautiful  though  late  group  at 
S.  Peter’s,  Yaxley,  Hunts,  (fig.  12).  Of  triplets,  however,  we  have 
said  so  much  before,  that  we  shall  not  here  enlarge  on  a  subject  of 
great  extent  and  considerable  difficulty.  We  believe  the  ancient  archi¬ 
tects  to  have  had  no  decided  reluctance  to  the  use  of  a  small  triplet,  by 
way  of  variety,  in  any  position ;  but  they  scarcely  ever  placed  two  triplets 
together.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  a  triplet  at  the  south¬ 
east  end  of  the  Chancel  or  the  south  Aisle.  Of  this  examples  occur  at 
Great  Casterton,  and  at  All  Saints’,  Tinwell,  Rutlandshire ;  here  another 
small  triplet  is  placed  in  the  west  wall  of  the  north  Aisle ;  and  both 
of  these  are  beautifully  adorned  with  the  tooth-moulding  in  the  arches. 
We  will  further  observe,  that  triplets  were  by  no  means  invariably 
used  for  the  East  end.  Sometimes  five  lancets  occur  under  a  single 
label;  of  which  very  fine  examples  occur  at  S.  Mary’s,  Etton,  North¬ 
amptonshire,  S.  Peter’s,  Kempsey,  Worcester,  S.  Andrew’s,  Auckland, 
Durham.  A  few  examples  of  Eastern  couplets  occur,  as  SS.  Peter’s 
and  Paul’s,  Great  Casterton,  Rutland,  S.  Andrew’s,  Dinedor,  and  All 
Saints’,  Coddington,  Herefordshire ;  in  S.  Michael’s,  Michaelchurch,  in 
the  same  county,  are  two  single  lancets  in  the  Eastern  wall.  A 
considerable  list  of  these  and  other  varieties  is  given  in  our  Few  Words 
to  Church-Builders. 

Variety  of  form  and  combination  in  different  parts  of  a  church  is 
highly  desirable.  We  observe  it  so  commonly  in  ancient  work,  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  that  it  was  generally  intentionally  adopted.  To 
illustrate  this,  let  us  conceive  a  moderately-sized  church,  with  Chancel, 
clerestoried  Nave,  and  Aisles  ;  and  let  us  consider  how  an  ancient  and 
how  a  modern  architect  would  be  likely  to  proceed  in  the  an’angement 
of  the  windows.  The  former  would  doubtless  have  an  Eastern  triplet; 
three  plain  detached  lancets  with  the  central  light  a  very  little  higher 
and  wider  than  the  others  (S.  Andrew’s,  Barnwell ;  All  Saints’,  Pole- 
brook,  Northamptonshire).  On  the  north  side  of  the  Chancel,  three 
lancets ;  on  the  south  side,  a  two-light  window  (fig.  1 1)  over  the  Sedilia 
and  Piscina,  a  single  lancet  next  to  the  west,  and  a  small  and  low  lych- 
noscope,  with  the  Priest’s  door  between.  We  might  instance  the  still 
perfect  Early-English  Chancels  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  Greatford, 

*  At  S.  Mary’s,  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire,  there  is  a  fine  large  quintuplet 
of  lancets  at  the  west  end ;  but  this  church  has  a  west  door.  See  Ecclcs.  it.  37  and  OS. 
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Lincolnshire,  S.  Andrew’s,  Oakington,  All  Saints’,  Long  Stanton, 
Cambridgeshire,  S.  Peter’s,  Preston,  Sussex,  and  All  Saints’,  Little 
Casterton,  Rutland.  It  might  be,  that  not  one  of  these  windows 
would  be  exactly  the  same  in  size,  or  precisely  opposite  to  any  other. 
We  might  find  a  regular  series  of  couplets  on  each  side,  as  at  S. 
Andrew’s,  Cherry  Hinton;  and  that  because,  as  in  this  instance, 
an  internal  or  external  arcade  made  some  such  arrangement  impe¬ 
rative  ;  or  more  than  usual  enrichment  dictated  greater  display : 
and  this  on  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  our  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Aisles  would  probably  have  two-light  windows  (fig.  15), 
with  perhaps  a  triplet  comprised  under  a  single  label  (S.  Margaret’s, 
Fletton,  Hunts,)  at  the  East,  and  a  single  lancet  at  the  west  ends ;  or 
the  same  inversely :  or  a  window  like  that  at  S.  Andrew’s,  Dowsby, 
Lincolnshire  (fig.  16),  or  that  at  S.  Andrew’s,  Northborough,  North¬ 
ampton  (fig.  14),  might  occur  in  either  position.  Or  the  Chancel 
windows  might  be  the  same  in  size  and  design  as  those  in  the  Aisles, 
only  a  little  richer  in  detail,  as  at  S.  Mary’s,  Etton,  in  the  same  county, 
(figs.  11,  17).  The  Clerestory  would  have  foliated  circles;  lancets  are 
seldom  found  here.  Arcades  pierced  at  intervals  with  lights  we  do 
not  now  consider,  as  they  are  very  unlikely  to  occur  in  an  ordinary 
parish  church.  They  are  a  favourite  modern  arrangement. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  a  modern  architect  might  place  a  very 
large  triplet  with  a  stilted  hood  over  the  central  light,  and  exterior 
jamb-shafts,  in  the  Eastern  wall.  This  window  would  probably  be 
large  enough  for  lighting  the  scanty  Chancel ;  so  no  more  windows 
would  there  be  required.  There  would  perhaps  be  no  piers  and 
arches  in  the  interior,  but  the  money  they  would  have  cost  would 
be  expended  in  throwing  out  two  wide  shallow  Transepts.  Here  the 
Eastern  triplet  would  be  repeated  both  in  the  north  and  south  wall ; 
for  the  same  working  drawings  would  be  available.  The  Aisle  (or 
Nave)  walls  would  have  regular  series  of  couplets,  (each  light  about 
fifteen  feet  high  by  two  feet  wide)  ;  and  finally,  the  west  end  would 
be  a  neat  modification  of  the  Galilee  at  Ely  with  a  western  door  and 
a  large  triplet,  to  make  the  four  cardinal  points  uniform.  If  single 
lancets  were  anywhere  used,  they  would  probably  be  about  eighteen 
feet  high  by  two  and  a  half  wide. 

What,  after  this,  must  we  say  of  the  old  churches  which  were 
lighted  by  single  lancets  of  five  feet  high  by  from  six  to  ten  inches,  or 
at  most  afoot  wide?  Such  are  S.  Mary’s,  Essendine,  S.  Mary’s,  Skelton, 
and  the  Chancels  of  S.  Mary’s,  Comberton,  and  All  Saints’,  Long  Stanton, 
Cambridgeshire.  And  still  smaller  instances  are  not  uncommon.  The 
interior  of  a  church  will  of  course  be  somewhat  dark  when  lighted  by 
apertures  so  small :  yet  who  has  not  admired  the  religious  effect  of 
the  light  shooting  through  the  narrow  windows,  and  of  the  massy 
splayed  sides  frescoed  with  Saints,*  brightening  in  the  sun-beam,  and 
again  shadowed  by  the  dark  hollow  hood ;  when  the  day  enters  as  if 
awed  by  a  holy  Presence,  and  falls  veiled  and  dim  before  the  Altar  ? 
Who  that  has  seen  and  felt  this  will  sneer  at  architectural  effect,  and 
despise  those  who  confess  its  influence  ? 

*  S.  Lawrence’s,  Tidmarsh,  Berks. 
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But  much  as  we  admire  such  a  subdued  light  in  churches,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  are  circumstances  attending  church  worship  at 
the  present  day  which  render  a  certain  quantity  of  light  indispensable. 
And  it  is  unquestionably  better  to  make  sufficiently  large  windows  at 
first,  than  afterwards  to  cut  holes  in  the  roof  and  insert  skylights 
immediate  over  the  squire’s  pue  or  the  preacher’s  head.  We  would 
therefore  effect  a  judicious  medium  between  darkness  and  glare.  The 
ancient  lancet-lighted  churches,  with  their  stained-glass  windows,  must 
have  been  much  what  the  circular  and  unoccupied  Nave  of  S.  Sepulchre’s 
is  now  :  the  modern  buildings,  with  their  galleries  and  pues  and  pendent 
gas-chandeliers,  are  as  dazzling  as  the  outer  air  in  noon-day,  and  as 
bright  as  a  theatre  at  night. 

Additional  light  should  be  gained  rather  by  the  repetition  and 
judicious  disposition  of  single  lancets  than  by  their  extravagant  en¬ 
largement,  or  combination  in  improper  places.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unseemly  than  a  great  straggling  lancet  reaching  almost  from  ground 
to  roof,  with  scarcely  any  internal  splay,  and  probably  intercepted 
midway  by  a  gallery.  It  is  in  vain  to  adorn  it  with  Roman-cement 
jamb-shafts  and  labels  and  strings ;  modern  is  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
work.  With  a  gallery  indeed  what  church  can  possibly  look  otherwise  ? 
The  low  walls,  piers,  windows  ;  the  high  and  narrow  roof,  the  absence 
of  clerestory,  render  the  encumbrance  of  these  aerial  deal  boxes  per¬ 
fectly  inadmissible  for  any  cause  and  under  any  circumstances  in 
any  thing  really  like  an  Early-English  church.  To  make  them  admis¬ 
sible,  or  rather  to  admit  them  perforce,  we  build  wide  naves  spanned  by 
low  roofs,  and  rear  high  thin  walls  pierced  with  enormous  windows : 
we  not  only  violate,  but  we  invert,  true  proportion.  We  never  shall 
get  back  again  to  the  exquisite  and  affecting  simplicity  of  our  little 
humble  village  churches  of  old,  till  these  things  are  amended.  •  If  we 
must  be  “  utilitarian”,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  we  shall  never  be 
good  architects.  In  other  words,  we  shall  never  rival  the  ancient 
builders  till  we  imitate  them  in  the  object  and  principles  for  which 
and  by  which  they  designed :  namely,  the  glory  of  God,  as  best  set 
forth  in  the  erection  of  such  a  church  as  should  be  true  and  real,  and 
adapted  to  its  sacred  purpose,  even  though  of  size  the  most  humble 
and  of  materials  the  most  mean. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  rather  to  call  attention  to  the 
subject,  than  to  influence  modern  practice  before  the  principles  pro¬ 
pounded  have  been  fully  investigated.  It  is  also  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  examples  given  are  confined  to  the  requirements  of  small  and 
simple  churches.  It  is  proposed  hereafter  to  pursue  the  subject,  by 
giving  some  good  examples  of  three-light  geometrick  windows,  of  the 
earliest  forms. 

We  conclude  by  adding  a  few  measurements  taken  at  random  (and 
not  in  every  case  with  very  minute  accuracy),  from  ancient  parish 
churches.  It  will  be  seen,  from  these  and  other  instances,  that  the 
average  and  best  proportions  for  a  lancet  is  about  seven  or  eight  times 
as  high  as  it  is  wide.  In  very  large  windows  the  relative  width  is 
something  greater. 
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TRIPLETS. 


S.  Andrew’s,  Barnwell,  E. 

All  Saints, Polebrook,  Northampt.  E. 

All  Saints’,  Skelton,  Yorkshire,  E. 

S.  Peter’s,  Yaxley,  Hunts,  N.  Chapel.. 
S.  Mary’s,  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  N.  T. .. 
S.  John  Ev.,  Waterbeach,  Cambs.  E.  .. 
Rivaulx  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  S.  A.  (equal) 
S.  Lawrence’s,  Foxton,  Cambs.  (equal) 
S.  Nicolas’,  Great  Wilbraham,  ditto,  E. 
All  Saints',  Long  Stanton,  ditto 
SS.  Pet.  &  Paul,  Gt.  Casterton,  Rutland 
All  Saints,  Tinwell,  Rutland  .. 

n  a  n 

S.  Andrew’s,  Histon,  Cambs.  _ 


CENTRAL 

LIGHT. 

SIDE  LIGHTS. 

Length. 

Width. 

Length. 

Width. 

a. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft.  in. 

10 

9 

1 

51 

10 

2 

1  3 

12 

6 

1 

7 

11 

3 

1  6 

13 

3 

1 

11 

13 

0 

1  4* 

10 

0 

1 

8 

9 

0 

1  4 

15 

0 

2 

1 

13 

0 

1  11 

14 

0 

1 

6 

12 

0 

1  4 

15 

0 

2 

9 

14 

0 

1 

6, 

12 

9 

1 

75 

10 

5 

1  4 

10 

0 

1 

6 

8 

1 

1  Oi 

9 

6 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1  7 

7 

0 

0 

10* 

5 

3 

0  9 

5 

7 

0 

10 

4 

95 

0  8^ 

9 

6 

1 

1 

6 

8 

0  1  Oi 

SINGLE  LANCETS. 


S.  Firman’s,  Thurlby,  Lincolnshire,  N.  C. 

“  “  “  S.  C.  . 

Length. 

ft.  in. 

8  4 

Width. 

ft.  in. 

1  2 

8 

9 

i 

10J 

“  “  “  S.  Chapel 

4 

0 

0 

7 

S.  Thomas  Cant.,  Greatford,  ditto,  N.C.  .. 

7 

4 

1 

0 

“  “  “  Tower  ..  ..  ..  ..  .. 

9 

6 

1 

34 

All  Saints’,  Skelton,  Yorkshire,  (side) 

4 

0 

0 

11* 

S.  Nicolas’,  Great  Wilbraham,  Cambridgeshire 

7 

9 

1 

10 

S.  Andrew’s,  Cherry  Hinton,  ditto,  (couplets) 

12 

8 

1 

6 

S.  Mary’s,  Essendine,  Rutlandshire,  W. 

5 

0 

0 

6 

Llandaff,  S.  T . 

8 

0 

1 

4 

S.  Mary’s,  Ely,  Cambridgeshire.. 

7 

0 

1 

6 

S.  Andrew’s,  Barnwell,  ditto 

S.  Mary’s,  East  Thorpe,  Essex.. 

6 

9 

1 

7 

6 

0 

0 

11 

Copford,  ditto 

S.  Peter’s,  Yaxley,  Hunts,  T. 

Cleeve  Abbey,  Somersetshire  (couplets)  ..  ..  .. 

6 

1 

1 

3 

6 

10 

0 

9* 

6 

0 

1 

1 

S.  Andrew’s,  Oakington,  Cambridgeshire 

All  Saints’,  Long  Stanton,  ditto  .. 

6 

0 

1 

4 

5 

Li 

0 

11 

All  Saints’,  Thriplow,  ditto  S.  T.  . .  . 

6 

1 

1 

0 

S.  Mary’s,  Comberton,  ditto 

5 

8 

0 

9 

SS.  Peter’s  and  Paul’s,  Great  Casterton,  Rutlandshire 

All  Saints’,  Little  Casterton,  ditto 

8 

6 

1 

6 

5 

64 

1 

2 

S.  Martin,  Barholme,  Lincolnshire  .. 

5 

1 

0 

11 

- - 

WOODEN  ROOFS. 

The  Christian  Remembrancer  for  November  contains  an  article  upon 
wooden  roofs,  which  seems  to  demand  some  notice  from  us.  Had  our 
contemporary  confined  his  remarks  to  theatre  and  railroad  architec¬ 
ture,  we  should  have  assented  to  his  theories,  at  least  so  far  as  to  let 
them  pass  in  silence.  But  since  wooden  roofs,  as  church  roofs,  is  the 
apparent  subject  of  the  paper,  and  theatres  and  stations  of  the  19th 
century  are  introduced  simply  as  a  contrast  to  the  blunders  of  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  it  becomes  us  to  step  forward  and  expose 
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what  we  must  think  an  ungenerous  attempt  to  excite  prejudice  in 
favour  of  modern  mechanical  ingenuity  to  the  disparagement  of  ancient 
faith  and  perseverance.  We  do  not  intend  to  question  the  correctness 
of  the  Remembrancer’s  constructive  principles ;  we  do  not  doubt  that  a 
strong  beam  may  be  formed  out  of  jointed  scraps  of  wood  clamped 
with  iron ;  we  believe  that  a  high-pitched  roof  requires  solid  walls  and 
substantial  abutments  :  but  we  do  intend,  as  long  as  our  literary 
existence  shall  last,  to  maintain  that  a  Christian  church  should  be  built 
in  the  Christian  style,  and  that  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the 
Christian  style  is  a  high-pitched  roof.  This  is,  after  all,  but  one  of  the 
many  forms  under  which  the  fundamental  question  is  continually  pre¬ 
senting  itself  to  church-builders :  ‘  What  is  the  first  principle  and  ultimate 
cause  of  such  works  ?  Is  it  “  Dilexi  decorem  Domus  Turn,”  a  grateful 
return  of  the  best  out  of  God’s  bounty  ;  or,  is  it  mere  cheap  construc¬ 
tion  and  congregational  convenience?’  Our  readers  will  know  what 
answer  to  expect  from  the  Ecclesiologist,  and  will  believe  the  sincerity  of 
our  determined  resistance  to  the  latter  supposition  under  all  conceivable 
forms,  the  crafty  and  insidious  as  well  as  the  more  open  and  honest. 

But  let  us  attempt  to  analyse  the  Remembrancer’s  arguments. 
These  may  be  said  to  be  mainly*  two  species  of  one  genus.  First, 
imitative  expediency  :  as  thus,  we  do  not  know  how  Early-English 
roofs  were  constructed,  for  few  or  none  remain  ;  but  there  are  many 
flat  Perpendicular  roofs,  therefore  let  us  imitate  these.  Secondly, 
economical  expediency:  for  high  roofs,  composed  of  much  heavy  timber, 
require  strong  walls ;  but  your  flat  Birmingham  theatre  roofs  need 
only  a  brick-and-a-half  support.  And  then,  the  flat  roof  being  thus 
cheaply  established,  poor  Perpendicular,  which  helped  it  up,  is  knocked 
down,  and  Romanesque  recommended  in  its  stead.  Now  it  would 
not  appear  that  the  writer  has  himself  examined  many  churches  with 
sufficient  attention,  for  he  talks  of  “  the  most  numerous  examples  of 
Perpendicular  cathedrals,”  mentions  the  Chancel  roof  of  S.  Andrew’s 
Cherry  Hinton  with  approbation,  and  cites  Rickman  as  authority ;  and 
therefore  we  are  bold  to  question  the  two  assertions  on  which  the  first 
argument  is  made  to  rest.  We  believe  that  there  are  Early-English 
roofs  sufficient  for  imitation ;  and  certainly,  where  we  are  ignorant  of 
their  construction,  the  weather-moulding  on  the  Tower  informs  us  of  their 
height :  and  Perpendicular  roofs  as  a  rule  are  not  flat.  Architects,  in  our 
opinion,  are  quite  justified  in  the  general  adoption  of  Perpendicular  roofs 
by  the  superiority  in  the  execution  and  effect  of  wood-work  which  that 
style  attained ;  not  by  the  want  of  earlier  copies.  Debased  roofs  it  is  true 
are  flat ;  and  examples  are  of  continual  occurrence  in  which  a  Perpen¬ 
dicular  clerestory  has  been  raised  on  walls  of  earlier  date,  and  since 
the  pitch  had  been  previously  as  high  as  the  proportions  of  the  Tower 
would  allow,  when  the  side-walls  were  heightened  the  roof  of  necessity 
became  more  flat.  When  cases  such  as  this  have  received  the  proper 
explanation  and  our  investigation  is  confined  within  just  limits,  it 
will  be  found  that  true  Perpendicular  roofs,  e.g.  in  Suffolk  and  Somer¬ 
setshire,  are  not  of  such  low  pitch  as  some  conceive.  From  these 
considerations  it  would  appear  that  neither  in  Early-English  churches 

*  There  is  an  argument  too  from  effect,  which  is  too  futile  to  be  comba,ted. 
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is  it  necessary  to  imitate  Perpendicular  roofs,  nor  by  any  imitation  of 
pure  Perpendicular  examples  will  flat  roofs  be  obtained.  Having  thus 
disposed  of  the  imitative  argument,  we  shall  hold  the  economical 
argument  very  cheap  :  we  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  it.  In 
church-building  it  is  inapplicable  and  forceless.  Four  covered  walls 
are  not  a  church,  and  a  flat  roof  is  not  a  church  covering.  Let  us 
labour  under  no  unnecessary  mistakes  :  let  us  know  what  we  want.  Is 
it  a  simple  assembly-room  ?  Birmingham  theatre  and  Bristol  station ! 
wTe  will  adopt  your  cheaply  expansive  tops.  Is  it  a  church  ?  Then  away 
with  such  things,  even  though  they  would  stand  for  nothing  upon  bean¬ 
stalks.  We  will  none  of  them:  we  will  keep  to  the  high  and  solemn 
roof,  whose  deep  half-seen  recesses  and  Angels  on  expanded  wing  awe 
us  with  thoughts  of  Home  ;  we  will  so  build  that  posterity  shall  see  our 
works,  and  think  of  us  not  as  mechanicks  but  as  Christians. 

With  these  observations  we  might  well  dismiss  the  subject  without 
entering  into  matters  of  detail ;  for  where  the  whole  has  been  con¬ 
demned,  the  use  of  picking  holes  in  particular  parts  will  appear  pro¬ 
blematical.  Let  a  few  words  then  suffice.  Comparing  Westminster- 
hall  and  the  Birmingham  theatre  the  reviewer  contrasts  (p.  499)  “  the 
light  upright  walls  of  the  one,  and  the  bidging  buttressed  abutments  of 
the  other and  a  few  lines  further  on  he  speaks  of  the  “  continual 
danger”  in  which  the  thrust  of  heavy  roofs  keeps  an  ancient  church. 
On  this  point  we  shall  merely  restate  what  is  well  known — that  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  practical  men,  that  in  some  cases  church  walls  were 
purposely  built  in  a  slightly  bulging  form  (we  doubt  not,  from  sym¬ 
bolical  reasons) ;  and  therefore  we  must  not  always  suppose  that  there 
is  danger  because  walls  are  not  straight.  We  may  also  remind  the 
Remembrancer,  that  if  an  old  church  does  occasionally  fall,  so  did  the 
Custom-house  without  the  excuse  of  age  :  that  other  churches  besides 
ancient  Gothick  ones  are  subject  to  such  accidents,  for  many  of  the 
Romanesque  structures  of  Queen  Anne’s  time  came  down  as  soon  as 
they  were  put  up  (“  Shall  half  the  new-built  churches  round  thee  fall  ?” 
is  Pope’s*  version  of  Templa  ruunt  antiqua  deum)  ;  nay,  in  our  own 
day  “  Methodist  preaching-houses”  are  not  the  only  unsafe  preaching- 
houses  ;  and  one  instance  at  least  has  come  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
decadence  of  an  entire  new  truss-beam  flat-roof  railway-station. 

[Since  the  above  observations  were  put  into  type,  a  friend  has  obligingly  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  an  extract  on  this  subject  from  the  Charge  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chester  to  his  Clergy  in  1841.  We  need  scarcely  say  what  a  gratification  it  is  to  us 
to  be  able  thus  to  support  our  opinion  by  his  Lordship’s  authority.  The  passage 
occurs  in  page  71,  where,  speaking  of  a  church  near  Manchester,  the  Bishop  ob¬ 
serves,  “  This  church  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  voice,  and  requires  less  exertion 
than  many  others  which  do  not  contain  half  the  number  of  persons.  I  suspect  that 
the  low  flat  roof  which  is  commonly  adopted  in  modern  churches  is  very  objection¬ 
able.  Whoever  contemplates  the  building  of  a  church  would  act  wisely  in  de¬ 
termining  to  copy  an  existing  model.”! 


4  Pope  alludes  to  this  fact  likewise  in  his  Moral  Essays,  iv.  198  : 

‘  Bid  Temples,  worthier  of  the  God,  ascend’; 
on  which  the  edition  of  1776  has  the  following  note  :  “  This  poem  was  published  in 
the  year  1732,  when  some  of  the  new-built  churches,  by  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne, 
were  ready  to  fall,  being  founded  in  boggy  land,  others  were  vilely  executed,  through 
fraudulent  cabals  between  undertakers,  officers,  &c.” 
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REPORT  OF  THE  THIRTY-FOURTH  MEETING  OF  THE 
CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

At  the  Rooms  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  Tuesday,  Dec.  5,  1 843. 

The  President  took  the  chair  at  an  unusually  large  meeting  at  half¬ 
past  seven  o’clock,  supported  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  Vice-President. 

The  following  new  members  were  balloted  for  and  elected  : — 
Bellhouse,  Francis,  Esq  ,  Architect,  Manchester 
Goodenough,  the  Very  Reverend  Edmund,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells 
Gabb,  Baker, '?Esq.,  Christ  College 
King,  Rev.  H.,  M.A.,  Christ  College  ;  Kirkby  Stephen 
Lockyer,  E.  L.  Esq.,  Emmanuel  College 
Luard,  FI.  R.,  Esq.,  Trinity  College 
Mitchell,  T.,  Esq.,  Trinity  College 

Molesworth,  Rev.  Hugh,  S.  John’s  College ;  Ervan,  Cornwall 

Moore,  Rev.  Arthur,  Walpole  S.  Peter’s,  Lynn 

Radali,  Prince  George  of,  S.  John’s  College 

Rowe,  J.  Boone,  Esq.,  S.  John’s  College 

Sedgwick,  Leonard,  Esq.,  Trinity  College 

Shuttleworth,  C.  U.  Esq.,  Trinity  College 

Tute,  Stanley,  Esq.,  S.  John’s  College. 

The  list  of  presents  received  since  the  last  meeting  was  read  by 
F.  A.  Paley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Honorary  Secretary,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  given  to  the  donors. 

The  following  Report  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb, 
B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Honorary  Secretary  : — 

“  Before  proceeding  to  the  statement  of  the  late  operations  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Committee  wish  to  congratulate  the  meeting  on  the  presence  of 
an  unusual  number  of  visitors,  and  members  not  resident  in  the  University. 

“  A  double  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist  has  been  published  since  the 
last  meeting;  and  No.  4  of  the  Notices  of  Churches  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  containing  views  of  the  church  of  S.  Andrew,  Histon,  is 
nearly  ready. 

“  The  Committee  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  church- 
notes  and  brasses  presented  by  H.  M.  Faulkner,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  College, 
and  W.  B.  Faulkner,  Esq.,  of  Sidney  Sussex  College.  Such  researches 
are  the  most  valuable  proofs  of  the  growing  acquaintance  of  our  members 
with  the  practical  study  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  antiquities.  The 
Committee  desire  to  express  their  regret  that  comparatively  few  church- 
schemes  have  been  lately  received  by  the  Society.  The  value  of  these  can 
scarcely  be  overrated,  whether  as  proofs  of  the  activity  of  our  members  or 
as  accurate  records  of  architectural  facts.  It  is  hoped  that  the  better  organi¬ 
zation  now  possessed  by  the  Committee  for  registering  and  preserving  the 
church-schemes  and  other  collections  will  induce  many  members  to  make 
contributions  to  the  general  stock. 

“  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Cosmo  lnnes,  Esq.,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  for  four  quarto  volumes  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland. 

“  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  carry  out  the  wishes  expressed 
to  them  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  that  the  designs  for  parish 
churches  and  a  cathedral  to  be  furnished  for  that  colony  should  be  copied 
or  adopted  from  ancient  models.  They  have  already  collected  the  names 
of  numerous  churches,  which  either  whole  or  in  part  would  seem  proper 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  requested  that  members  will  forward  to  the  Secre¬ 
taries  any  information  or  drawings  which  would  assist  the  Committee  in 
making  their  choice  of  existing  churches  to  be  copied  and  reproduced, 
whether  exactly  or  with  certain  adaptations.  Uniformity  of  style,  and  that 
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of  the  purest  period  of  Christian  architecture,  must  of  course  be  considered 
indispensable. 

“  The  Committee  regret  that  the  Publisher  reports  the  names  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Ecclesiologist  who  are  in  arrear  with 
their  contributions. 

“  The  Committee  rejoice  to  be  able  to  exhibit  to  the  members  this 
evening  some  specimens  of  the  church  plate  and  ornaments,  the  execution 
of  which  has  been  ably  superintended,  on  their  behalf,  by  W.  Butterfield, 
Esq.  They  feel  assured  that  the  beauty  of  the  design  and  workmanship 
will  convince  the  meeting  of  the  success  which  has  attended  this  branch  of 
the  Society’s  operations;  and  will  induce  them  to  respond  to  the  present 
expression  of  thanks  which  the  Committee  take  this  opportunity  of  offering 
to  the  gentleman  who  has  given  them  such  valuable  assistance. 

44  Several  proofs  of  the  elaborate  drawings  designed  to  illustrate  the 
monastick  remains  of  England,  by  Mr.  Potter,  architect,  of  Lichfield,  are 
on  the  table. 

“  The  Committee  feel  they  ought  not  to  let  the  members  separate  for 
the  vacation  without  some  information  on  the  subject  of  S.  Sepulchre’s, 
or  without  renewing  the  expression  of  their  regret  that,  owing  to  an  acci¬ 
dental  failure  in  the  supply  of  encaustick  tiles,  the  term  should  have  gone 
by  without  witnessing  the  termination  of  the  labours  of  the  Restoration 
Committee,  by  the  re-dedication  of  the  church  to  Divine  Offices.  They 
trust  however  it  will  appear,  from  a  brief  summary  of  the  progress  of  the 
works,  which,  however  imperfect  on  account  of  the  haste  in  which  it  has 
been  prepared  for  the  present  occasion,  will  be  read  this  evening,  that  the 
amount  both  of  time  and  cost  by  which  the  work  has  outrun  their  expecta¬ 
tions  could  not  have  been  avoided  consistently  with  their  pledge  to  restore 
the  ancient  building  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  interest  and  character,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  provide  fit  and  ample  accommodation  for  the  parishioners. 
Though  much  will  remain  to  be  done,  even  of  what  they  had  contemplated, 
as  not  merely  appropriate,  but  in  their  opinion  necessary  to  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  restoration,  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  turned  ruin  into 
stability,  confusion  into  order,  and  deformity  into  beauty;  and  secured,  as 
they  trust,  this  perishing  and  most  ill-used  church  from  all  chance  of  future 
violation  :  and  may  venture  to  hope  that,  as  the  work  as  it  now  stands 
appears  to  meet  with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  parishioners,  as  well  as  of 
professional  and  scientifick  men,  there  is  little  fear  of  that  state  being  dis¬ 
turbed,  in  which  it  will  soon  have  passed  out  of  their  controul  and  respon¬ 
sibility. 

“  Before  the  Society  re-assembles  the  workmen  will  be  out  of  the  church, 
and  the  work  closed.  The  Committee  will  then  he  in  a  condition  to  state 
the  amount  of  the  debt  which  has  been  incurred.  They  defer  this  till  they 
are  able  to  exhibit  it  in  the  form  of  actual  expenditure  for  work  completed. 
For  the  information,  however,  of  the  members  of  the  Society  about  to  leave 
Cambridge,  and  that  the  opportunity  may  not  be  lost  of  making  the  same 
known  in  other  quarters  in  which  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest,  the  trea¬ 
surer  will  now  present  a  summary  statement  of  accounts.  The  Committee 
do  not  think  it  will  be  objected  to  them,  as  matter  of  blame,  that  they  have 
desired  to  make  the  Society,  from  time  to  time,  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  work,  and  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  services  of  its  members  in  procur¬ 
ing  the  means  of  its  successful  termination.  They  have  had  no  other 
sources  to  look  to  for  its  final  accomplishment.” 

The  President  then  exhibited  some  specimens  of  the  church  plate, 
Altar-candlesticks,  and  binding,  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Committee  by  W.  Butterfield,  Esq.,  who  was  present.  The  beauty 
of  the  designs  and  execution  was  much  admired. 
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The  Rev.  Professor  Willis  explained  the  use  and  construction  of  the 
Cymograph,  an  instrument  invented  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  describing 
accurately  the  contour  of  mouldings,  which  were  not  designed  (he 
believed)  geometrically  by  arcs  of  circles,  but  drawn  libera  manu  by  the 
ancient  workmen.  The  completeness  and  simplicity  of  the  instrument, 
together  with  the  lucid  explanation  of  the  inventor,  excited  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  present.  Professor  Willis,  then  described  the  method  he  had 
contrived  for  examining  and  drawing  stone-vaultings. — The  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  given  to  the  Professor  for  his  interesting  explanations. 

The  Rev.  T.  Myers,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  detailed  the  efforts  of 
the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  (of  which  he  is  a  member),  in  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  stained  glass  in  the  churches  of  York,  particu¬ 
larly  in  that  of  All  Saints,  and  stated  the  cases  in  which  success  had 
attended  the  exertions  of  the  Society  to  restore  a  better  taste  in  church 
architecture  in  that  city. 

The  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  read  a  paper 
on  the  Orientation  of  churches,  and  explained  the  method  he  had 
adopted  for  marking  the  orientation  accurately.  Fie  then  proceeded  to 
point  out  some  remarkable  instances  in  which  the  churches  of  this  town 
confirmed  the  theory  that  the  Chancels  of  ancient  churches  point  to  that 
part  of  the  East  where  the  sun  rises  upon  the  day  of  the  Saint  in  whose 
honour  the  church  is  dedicated. 

After  some  short  remarks  from  the  Rev.  Professor  Willis  and  others, 
the  Rev.  P.  Freeman,  M.  A.,  of  S.  Peter’s  College,  read  an  account  of  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
from  the  time  of  its  being  first  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Society.  The 
President  adjourned  the  meeting  at  a  quarter  to  ten  o’clock,  until  Tues¬ 
day,  Feb.  13,  1844. 


REPORT  OF  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  MEETING  OF  THE 
CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday,  February  13,  1844,  the  President  took  the  chair  at 
half-past  seven  o’clock ;  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  elected : — 

Bagge,  H.  Esq.,  S.  John’s  College 

Bowden,  J.  W.  Esq.  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  Roehampton 
Clapham,  Rev.  C.  M.A.,  Trinity  College;  Armley,  Leeds 
Burford,  Aithur  Howard,  Esq.,  49,  Charing-Cross,  London 
llolway,  J.  G.  Esq.,  Trinity  College 
Hope,  R.  J.  Esq.  B.A.,  S.  Catharine’s  Hall 
Lower,  E.  W.  Esq.,  8,  Upper  Ranelagh-street,  London 
Mitchell,  F.  T.  Esq.,  S.  John’s  College 
Pownall,  G.  P.  Esq.,  Trinity  College 
Pulling,  F.  W.  Esq.,  Corpus  Christi  College 
Scougall,  H.  B.  Esq.,  Corpus  Christi  College 
Seymour,  Rev.  Sir  J.  H.  Bart.,  Canon  of  Gloucester 
Thomas,  H.  Esq.,  S.  John’s  College 
Turner,  John,  Esq.,  43,  Lower  Belgrave-place,  London 
Weston,  J.  E.  Esq.,  Longdon  Hall,  Knowle,  Birmingham 
Wheeler,  Rev.  W.  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Shoreham,  Sussex,  late  Fellow  of 
S.  Mary  Magdalene  College,  Oxford 
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F.  A.  Paley,  Escj.  M.A.,  S.  John’s  College,  Honorary  Secretary, 
read  a  list  of  the  presents  received  since  the  last  meeting. 

The  Rev.  B.  Webb,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Honorary  Secretary, 
read  the  folio-wing  Report  from  the  Committee  : — 

“  On  resuming  once  more  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  the  Committee 
have  little  to  report  except  a  still  further  increase  of  members  and  of  em¬ 
ployment,  especially  in  the  consideration  of  designs  for  new  churches,  for¬ 
warded  for  their  examination  by  Architects  or  Building  Committees. 

“  Increased  experience  in  this  department  of  their  office  tends  to  point 
out  the  want  of  some  publickly  authenticated  body,  qualified  and  empowered 
to  give  a  sanction  to  new  designs  before  their  execution,  with  a  view  to 
the  attainment  of  some  uniformity  and  correctness  in  ecclesiastical  archi¬ 
tecture. 

“  The  Committee  have  again  to  express  their  regret  that  a  double 
number  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  which  was  all  but  ready  before  Christmas, 
was  delayed  through  the  pressure  of  business  incident  to  that  portion  of  the 
academical  year,  and  still  more  by  circumstances  almost  inevitable  in  a  case 
where  general  agreement  of  opinion  is  required  on  so  many  disputable  topicks 
of  architecture  and  ecclesiology  :  and  the  general  dispersion  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  has  precluded,  up  to  the  present  moment,  a  deliberate  re¬ 
consideration.  They  fear  that  its  contents  may  thus,  in  a  great  measure, 
have  lost  their  propriety  and  interest :  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  may  be  expected 
to  appear  shortly,  and  to  be  followed,  it  is  hoped,  by  others  whose  useful¬ 
ness  and  value  may  not  be  hazarded  through  similar  obstructions. 

“  Perhaps  on  no  occasion  have  the  presents  received  by  the  Society 
been  more  numerous  ;  certainly  they  have  never  been  of  greater  value  and 
interest  than  on  the  present.  We  are  bound  to  make  especial  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  J.  S.  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Christ’s  college,  for  a  beautiful  outline  of 
Overbeck’s  picture,  Religion  Glorified  by  the  Fine  Arts,  (at  present  hung 
up  in  the  room  of  the  Society),  and  also  for  Rio’s  work,  De  la  Poesie 
Chretienne;  to  Henry  Shaw,  Esq.,  for  his  elegant  work  on  the  Alphabets 
and  Ornaments  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Parts  I.  to  IV.;  to  T.  L.  Walker,  Esq,, 
architect,  for  a  copy  of  his  work  on  Stoke  Golding  Church  ;  to  Edward 
Richardson,  Esq.,  for  his  Monumental  Effigies  of  the  Temple  Church; 
to  Mr.  T.  N.  Morton,  Boston,  for  a  handsome  quarto  copy  of  his  Lincolnshire 
Churches  ;  to  R.  J.  Tompkins,  Esq.,  S.  John’s  college,  for  the  History  of 
Arundel,  in  two  volumes;  to  the  Rev.  Professor  Corrie,  V.  P.,  for  a  copy 
of  Billings’  Description  of  Kettering  Church,  with  numerous  plates  by  Le 
Keux;  to  the  Earl  Nelson,  for  a  fine  impression,  mounted,  of  the  Brass 
of  Sir  William  Calthorp,  from  S.  Peter’s,  Burnham  Thorpe,  Norfolk; 
to  11.  J.  Withers,  Esq.,  of  Ryde,  for  several  elaborate  architectural  details 
of  peculiar  elegance  $nd  accuracy,  sent  from  time  to  time  to  the  Society  ; 
and  to  C.  R.  Manning,  Esq.,  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  for  a  series  of 
excellent  drawings,  and  twenty  church  schemes  from  churches  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk. 

“  The  Committee  are  gratified  to  observe  that  their  call  upon  the 
members  for  exertion  in  this  last  respect,  the  sending  in  of  church  schemes, 
has  been  cordially  responded  to.  About  forty  schemes  have  been  received, 
which  form  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  their  collection,  considering  that 
much  time  and  pains  are  now  necessary  to  give  a  complete  description  of 
even  a  simple  church. 

“  The  Society  is  already  aware  that  the  Committee  of  Restoration  of 
S.  Sepulchre’s  church  have  at  length  brought  their  labours  to  a  close,  and 
on  the  last  day  of  the  past  year  handed  it  over  ready  for  Divine  Service 
to  the  parish  authorities  :  and  they  have  now  no  further  present  responsi- 
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bility  in  that  quarter  except  that  of  satisfying  the  pecuniary  demands  en¬ 
tailed  upon  them  by  their  undertaking.  By  the  length  of  time  to  which, 
through  repeated  interruptions  and  obstructions,  the  completion  was  de¬ 
layed  ;  by  the  extent  and  character  of  the  dilapidations,  far  exceeding  their 
first  expectations,  and  involving  at  every  step  the  risk  of  intruding  upon 
the  sacred  repose  of  the  departed  ;  by  new  works,  the  necessity  or  desirable¬ 
ness  of  which  was  not  suspected,  till  manifested  in  the  progress  of  the  re¬ 
pairs,  (such  as  the  enlargement  of  one  aisle,  the  entirely  new  erection  of 
another,  whereby  the  accommodation  has  been  extended  beyond  the  actual 
necessities  of  the  parish,  the  addition  of  a  bell-turret,  breaking  up  the  un¬ 
sightly  uniformity  of  the  rest  of  the  building,  the  entire  fitting  of  the  church 
with  open  seats,  and  other  necessary  furniture,  carved  in  oak,  and  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  beautiful  East  window;  none  of  which  additions  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  original  undertaking,  by  which  the  Committee  were  only  en¬ 
gaged  to  the  substantial  restoration  of  the  decayed  ancient  fabrick):  by  these 
causes  the  Committee  have  involved  themselves  in  a  debt  of  at  least  £1,600, 
which  they  have  incurred  in  avowed  reliance  on  the  publick  sympathy,  and 
which  they  have  nothing  to  trust  to  now  but  the  public  assistance,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  active  co-operation  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  for  enabling 
them  to  discharge. 

,c  They  have  however  derived  the  highest  encouragement  in  their  an¬ 
ticipation  of  such  publick  support  from  the  donation  of  £25  given  by  her 
Majesty,  and  not  less  from  the  condescending  terms  of  approbation  to  their 
work  as  viewed  lately  by  her  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  the  royal  visit, 
which  accompanied  and  adorned  the  gift,  and  which  they  take  this  occasion 
dutifully  and  gratefully  to  acknowledge.” 

Mr.  G.  G.  Place,  architect,  of  Nottingham,  exhibited  some  very  beau¬ 
tiful  sections  and  elevations  of  the  Chancel  of  All  Saints’,  Ilawton, 
Notts,  which  elicited  the  warm  approbation  of  the  members  present. 

An  elaborate  paper  on  Stone  Vaulting  was  then  read  by  C.  J.  Elli- 
cott,  Esq.,  B.A.  of  S.  John’s  College,  in  which  he  investigated  the 
rules  of  construction  and  the  chronological  developement  of  that  kind 
of  roof,  supporting  his  views  by  reference  to  very  numerous  examples. 

F.  A.  Paley,  Esq.,  M.A.  Hon.  Sec.,  read  part  of  a  paper  on  the 
Mouldings  of  Pointed  Architecture,  illustrated  by  a  very  large  collection 
of  full-sized  sections  of  bases  and  capitals. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  March  5th. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Pue  System.  A  Letter  to  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Craven. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Gillmor. 

Of  this  compendious  and  spirited  brochure,  it  may  safely  be  predicated 
that  four  years  ago  one  half  of  it  could  not  have  been  written,  and  the 
other  half  would  not  have  been  read.  It  is  partly  a  summary  and  digest  of 
all  that  has  hitherto  been  well  said  or  written  on  the  abuse  it  treats  of, 
partly  an  animated  remonstrance,  not  unmixed  with  indignation,  against 
its  being  longer  tolerated  among  us.  Now  four  years  ago  there  were 
no  materials  for  the  one,  nor  would  there  have  been  any  sympathy  with 
the  other. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  till  very  lately  Germany  had  not  a  litera¬ 
ture,  and  so  neither  had  pues.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  a  man  who 
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should  have  taken  in  hand  to  produce  a  Catena  on  the  subject  must 
have  contented  himself  with  a  stray  protest  in  the  Christian  Guardian, 
eked  out  with  a  burlesque  complaint  from  the  Toiler  or  the  Spectator, 
and  a  sly  couplet  from  Pope,  Swift,  or  Goldsmith.  But  Mr.  Gillmor 
can  draw  forth  largd  manu  contributions  to  his  Catena  vere  Aurea  from 
all  quarters,  “  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people”  :  e.g.  among 
Bishops,  those  of  Exeter,  Hereford,  arid  Norwich ;  Archdeacons — 
Manning,  Hare,  T.  Thorp,  Musgrave,  Wilberforce,  Froude,  and  Ber¬ 
ners  ;  among  Clergy  and  laicks  —  Hook,  Paget,  Anderson,  Bowden 
and  the  writers  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society ;  besides  a 
host  of  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  Newspapers.  He  can  thus  exhibit 
pues  denounced  authoritatively,  argued  against  solidly,  pleaded  against 
passionately,  condemned  legally ;  cried  shame  upon  for  their  selfishness, 
pilloried  for  their  ludicrousness ;  traced  to  their  origin,  followed  out 
to  their  results ;  tested  by  Scripture,  by  rubrick,  by  reason,  by  history, 
by  statisticks ;  and  thus  shewn  to  be  contrary  to  piety,  to  law,  and  to 
common  sense. 

So,  again,  the  other  branch  of  Mr.  Gillmor’s  letter,  namely,  its  earnest 
and  indignant  appeal  against  pues,  would  a  short  time  ago  have  met 
with  a  very  different  reception  from  that  which  we  venture  to  say 
it  has  now  found.  It  would  have  fared  somewhat  as  did  the  moral 
reflections  on  the  improvidence  of  youth  which  Rasselas  offered  to 
a  jovial  company  of  youths,  when  “  they  stared  awhile  in  silence  one 
on  another,  and  at  last  drove  him  away  by  a  general  chorus  of  con¬ 
tinued  laughter.”  Until  lately  such  an  enthusiastick  burst  as  Mr.  Gill¬ 
mor’s  penultimate  page  contains  would  have  been  looked  upon  by  some 
as  savouring  of  quixotism  ;  others  would  have  viewed  the  whole  as  an 
impotent  attempt  at  disturbing  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  as  such 
a  very  excellent  joke.  But  we  have  got  past  that  now.  The  cause 
has  many  friends  :  people  begin  to  tremble  in  their  pues. 

Mr.  Gillmor’s  chief  object  is  respectfully  to  call  in  question  Arch¬ 
deacon  Musgrave’ s  implied  admission  as  to  the  legality  of  pues  ;  in 
which  he  could  hardly  fail  to  succeed  completely. 


Architectura  Canonica;  or,  Canons  for  Church  Architecture.  By  Phil- 
ecclesius  Iunotus,  M.E.C.  Rivingtons,  London. 

This  is  a  most  mischievous  book,  which  might,  from  its  authoritative 
tone,  have  carried  much  weight  with  the  unthinking,  but  that  the  spread 
of  sounder  principles  has  counteracted  its  influence.  The  motto  is  a 
quotation  from  Hume,  contrasting  the  “  Catholick”  and  “  Reformed 
religion” ;  the  Canons  therefore  of  Philecclesius  Ignotus  are  not  meant 
to  be  Catholick,  we  presume.  However,  from  his  use  of  the  odd  phrase 
the  “Episcopalian  public,”  “  Episcopal  worship,”  “Episcopalians,”  &c. 
we  infer  that  he  does  not  belong  to  that  “  section  of  the  Christian 
Church”  (p.  3)  which  practises  “Puritan  worship.”  The  author  next 
protests  against  “  Tractarianism,”  for  which  he  has  several  other  hard 
names,  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  certain  Canons  for  the  “orthodox,” 
and  finishes  his  prelude. 

There  are  nineteen  Canons. 
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Canon  I.  commands  that  “  churches,  chapels,  oratories,  and  places  of 
sepulture,  shall  under  every  circumstance  be  built  or  placed  East  and 
west.”  This  is  of  course  right ;  but  the  author  asserts,  contrary  to  the 
recorded  fact,  that  primitive  churches  are  “invariably  placed  East  and 
west.”  Plate  xiv.  gives  several  methods  of  obtaining  orientation  in  the 
most  unpromising  sites.  At  first  sight  we  took  this  for  some  mathema¬ 
tical  diagrams  ;  but  we  found  that  it  was  only  an  exemplification  of  the 
ease  with  which  circles,  ovals,  and  strange  trapeziums  could  be  inscribed 
in  multangular  plots  of  ground.  And  these  for  churches!  Triangles  are 
less  acceptable  with  our  Canonist  because  one  of  the  angles  must,  it 
would  seem,  be  truncated.  We  are  astonished  that  any  one  could  be 
hardy  enough  to  propose  such  plans  for  a  church. 

Canon  iv.  enjoins  that  “the  Morning  Prayer  and  Litany  should  be 
offered  up  at  the  head  of  the  congregation  towards  the  East,  in  or  near 
the  sacrarium  or  chancel ;  and  a  moveable  prayer-stand  or  faldstool  be 
placed  facing  the  East,  for  performance  of  the  same.”  Plate  ix.  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  this,  gives  two  Italian  designs  for  prayer-desks. 

Canon  x.,  respecting  the  arrangement  and  concealment  of  organ  and 
singers,  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  so  tasteless  as  to  be  likely  to  mislead  no 
one. 

Canons  xi.  and  xn.  allow  “  a  seraphine,”  and  enjoin  “  an  Arnot  or 
other  stove.” 

Canon  xm.  gives  15  feet  north  and  south  by  12  feet  East  and  west,  as 
the  least  allowable  space  for  “the  'I eparelov,  sacrarium,  or  holy  table  area.” 
We  object  to  the  assumption  that  the  cancelli  are  merely  altar-rails,  “  about 
28  inches  high.”  The  recommendation  to  bring  down  the  Altar  in 
Cathedrals  and  large  churches  “  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Eastern 
limb  of  the  cross”  is  highly  dangerous,  and  not  less  so  the  new-fangled 
plan  proposed  for  the  other  arrangement  of  the  choir.  We  never  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  any  thing  so  utterly  modern  and  tasteless  as  the 
“  Christian  symbols”  in  Plate  xiii.  in  illustration  of  Canon  xxv.,  except 
in  silversmith’s  designs.  The  Sacred  Name,  we  are  told,  “  may  be  of 
brass  gilt,  and  attached  by  loops  or  button-holes  which  could  be  made 
of  Birmingham  manufacture,  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  become  an  economical 
mode  of  ornamenting  any  future  cloths  in  churches  and  chapels  ge¬ 
nerally.” 

What  astonishes  us  more  than  any  thing  else  in  modern  books  which 
treat  of  church  architecture  or  arrangement  is  the  utter  disregard  of 
precedent  and  authority  with  which  the  most  arbitrary  and  novel  rules 
are  proposed  for  observation.  This  will  apply  to  many  portions  of  the 
Canon  in  question  respecting  the  ornaments  of  the  Altar.  We  are  in¬ 
structed  to  place  on  the  “back-shelf”  of  the  Altar  a  Bible  open,  during 
service,  at  S.  John’s  Gospel,  between  the  two  “candelabra  or  candle¬ 
sticks  of  carved  wood  and  gilt,  of  ormolu  plated,  or  of  silver.”  “  Be¬ 
tween  these  and  the  Holy  Bible  on  either  side,  two  vases  of  like 
material,”  in  which  on  Festivals  or  funerals  dressings,  as  anciently,  should 
be  put.  [The  author  gives  directions  for  the  various  flowers,  &c. 
suiting  the  different  festivals.]  Below  the  Bible  is  to  stand  the  large 
“  oblation-plate  used  for  receiving  and  placing  the  alms  of  the  faithful 
on  the  Holy  Table  after  they  have  been  collected  by  the  Deacons,  in 
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the  collecting  bags  from  the  congregation."  “  Before  this,  of  quarto 
size... the  consecration  prayer  and  the  stand  to  rest  it  on.”  “  On  either 
side  of  these,  at  Sacraments,  should  be  placed  the  two  flagons  or  wine- 
vases,  a  covered  patten  or  ciborium,  and  the  chalice”.  The  designs 
(Plate  xii.)  for  the  sacred  vessels  and  candlesticks  are  worse  than  common 
modern  plate;  they  have  scarcely  pagan  elegance  to  recommend  them. 

Canon  xvi.  begins,  “At  three  feet  or  more . above  the  Holy 

Table,  in  a  centre  panel,  should  be  placed  a  picture  illustrative  of  the 
Birth,  Actions,  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  or  Ascension  of  our  Saviour, 
if  the  church  can  afford  to  get  it.  Such  arrangement  has  a  powerful 
effect  in  composing  the  mind  to  devotion,  totally  free  from  all  super¬ 
stition,  and  as  it  were  sanctifies  by  its  position  the  structure  in  which 
it  is  placed.” 

Canon  xvn.  about  the  Font  is  ingenious,  but  unhappily  quite  forgets 
and  is  opposed  to  the  lxxxi.  Canon  of  the  Church  about  the  laver  of 
regeneration. 

We  doubt  not  that  our  readers  are  astonished  at  much  that  we  have 
quoted.  The  book  is  a  most  strange  mixture  and  seems  to  aim  at 
a  new  via  media.  The  writer  detests  expedients  for  warming  (p.  14), 
“mountains  of  joinery”  in  pulpits,  reading-desk,  and  clerk’s  seat,  (p.  17) 
pues,  particularly  double  or  “  omnibus-pews”  (p.  19),  and  small  Altar 
recesses  (p.  25).  So  far  of  course  we  heartily  agree  with  him. 

Plate  ii.  gives  the  ground-plan  of  a  cathedral,  apparently  Norwich, 
with  a  proposed  new  arrangement,  which  is  both  unprecedented  and 
offensive.  The  references  are  very  curious. 

“A.  Nopflj?;,  or  Nave  [!] 

B.  N«oc,  or  Choir  [! !] 

filled  with  carved  oak  long  seats  in  the  usual  (?)  way.” 

Again,  “  In  the  area  behind  the  Altar  and  in  front  of  the  stalls 
should  lie  put  forms  for  the  children  of  a  Bluecoat  or  other  such  Church 
school,  who  thus  might  appropriately  be  said  to  be  nurtured  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  Church”  ! 

Plate  iii.  gives  a  parish  church,  arranged  not  less  fantastically. 
National  school-rooms  are  made  to  communicate  with  the  church,  and 
letter  N  is  a  “  Grecian  or  Gothic  portico.” 

In  Plates  iii.  and  iv.  we  read  again,  “  B.  N apdrjE,,  Nave.  C.  Nnoe, 
Choir.”  But  these  faults  are  almost  too  glaring  to  need  enumeration. 

But  we  must  extract  three  further  observations  (p.  46). 

First.  The  cheapest  form  for  buildings  of  magnitude,  is  “  the 
parallelogram.” 

Secondly.  The  cheapest  “  style,”  Grecian  or  Roman ;  [which  is 
decidedly  untrue]. 

Thirdly.  The  cheapest  “  materials,”  those  of  course  which  are  found 
in  the  locality. 

The  writer  takes  just  occasion  to  praise  Herr  Hesse  of  Munich 
(p.  39) ;  and  has  some  excellent  remarks  in  conclusion  on  the  defects  in 
church-building,  which  however  are  spoilt  by  the  following  bathotick 
end :  “  It  should  be  both  [neat  and  commodious]  ;  but  it  should  be 
more — it  should,  for  an  Episcopalian  place  of  worship,  on  instantly  enter¬ 
ing  it,  be  ‘impressive.’ ” 
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Religion  Glorified  by  the  Fine  Arts. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  thank  us,  we  are  sure,  for  calling  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  beautiful  picture  so  named  by  Overbeck.  A  most  inte¬ 
resting  account  of  it,  translated  from  the  German  of  the  painter  himself 
by  Mr.  John  Macray,  has  just  been  published  arid  affords  a  real  treat 
to  all  admirers  of  Christian  art.  An  outline  of  the  picture  has  been 
engraved  by  Mr.  Amsler,  who  is  about  to  publish  a  larger  and  more 
finished  engraving.  The  design  is  so  vast,  its  treatment  so  masterly, 
its  details  so  beautiful ;  above  all,  the  view  of  art  sanctified  to  Religion 
herein  symbolized  by  the  first  Christian  artist  of  the  age,  is  so  true  and 
noble  and  inspiring,  embodying  so  much  our  own  feelings  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  we  think  no  one  interested  in  the  revival  of  Christian  art 
in  England  ought  to  delay  making  himself  acquainted  with  this  great 
work. 

The  Symbolism  of  Churches  and  Church  Ornaments :  a  Translation  of 
the  First  Booh  of  the  Rationale  Divinontm  Officiorum,  written  by 
WxlliajVI  Durand  us,  sometime  Bishop  of  Mende.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Mason  Neale,  B.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb,  B.A., 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Green,  Leeds. 

We  feel  some  apology  to  be  due  to  our  readers  for  the  neglect  of 
which  we  have  been  guilty  in  allowing  this  important  ecclesiological 
work  to  remain  so  long  unnoticed.  Durandus,  the  Bishop  of  Mende 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  remarkable  even 
in  his  own  unshallow  age  for  depth  and  learning,  and  his  great  work, 
the  Rationale  Divinorum  Officiorum,  has  continued  to  the  present  time 
to  be  considered  a  standard  authority  in  questions  ritualistick  and  litur¬ 
gical.  It  is  the  first  book  of  the  Rationale,  treating  chiefly  of  the  sym¬ 
bolical  meaning  attached  to  the  various  parts  of  a  church,  which  Messrs. 
Neale  and  Webb  have  in  the  volume  before  us  introduced  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader  and  furnished  with  a  preface  and  notes,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  symbolical  theory  and  to  apply  in 
illustration  a  mass  of  collateral  information  and  the  most  recent  eccle¬ 
siological  discoveries.  The  Appendix  is  a  valuable  addition,  containing 
the  Mystical  Mirrour  of  the  Church,  by  Hugh  of  S.  Victor,  and 
extracts  from  other  portions  of  the  Rationale. 

Those  who  desire  to  follow  the  progress  of  Ecclesiology  should 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  this  book,  which 
we  must  not  omit  to  state  is  “dedicated  to  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society  by  two  of  its  founders.” 

CHURCH  MUSICK. 

We  had  intended  in  the  present  number  to  resume  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Organs  and  Church  Musick,  but  several  circumstances  compel 
us  to  defer  this  subject.  We  are  the  more  sorry  for  this,  because 
a  valuable  and  courteous  letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Jebb  (besides  other 
communications)  appears  to  demand  an  early  discussion  and  reply. 
Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  we  see  no  reason  to  recede  from 
the  positions  laid  down  in  our  former  paper ;  which  indeed,  as  a  whole, 
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and  in  all  important  respects,  are  allowed  by  the  correspondents  now 
alluded  to,  and  have  met  with  acceptance  and  support  from  other 
quarters.  In  the  mean  while  we  must  add  our  own  testimony  to  the 
wrant  expressed  elsewhere  of  some  choral  school  for  the  instruction  both 
of  our  clergy  and  others.  There  is  absolutely  no  provision  made  any¬ 
where  tor  education  in  this  important  requirement  for  the  proper  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Divine  Offices.  We  are  not  in  a  condition  to  suggest 
any  scheme  for  supplying  this  want,  nor  would  it  be  in  our  immediate 
province  to  do  so.  But  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  no  means  are 
taken  to  remedy  a  defect  which  is  daily  becoming  more  universally  felt 
and  lamented. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Our  sister  Society  at  Oxford  held  three  meetings  during  the  last 
term,  on  the  1st,  15th,  and  29th  of  November.  Our  limited  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  reprint  the  whole  of  their  ‘  Proceedings/  but  we  can¬ 
not  forbear  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  extracts  from  an  interesting 
paper  on  three  ancient  wooden  churches  in  Norway,  read  by  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson,  of  Trinity  College ;  the  statements  in  which  were  partly  original 
and  partly  translated  from  Professor  Dahl,  of  Dresden. 

“  The  style  of  this  northern  wood  architecture  seems  a  combination  of 
several  originals.  The  element  of  Latin  Christian  architecture  is  not  easily 
to  be  mistaken  in  various  members,  I  would  instance  the  squared  abacuses  of 
the  capitals.  In  other  ornamental  details  the  designs  seem  to  point  to  some 
yet  older  northern  patterns.  In  the  plans,  however,  and  general  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  these  churches,  Byzantine  ideas  may  be  traced,  which  is  to  be 
accounted  for  sufficiently  by  the  passages  of  the  Wiiringers  through  Russia, 
to  and  from  Constantinople.  These  various  styles  are  to  be  made  out  as 
much  by  the  materials  of  parts  of  the  buildings,  viz.  brick  and  rubble,  as 
by  the  different  details  which  distinguish  them.  I  think  this  style  is  one 
quite  unique  and  peculiar  to  the  remote  north,  for  though  we  have  certain 
knowledge  that  many  of  the  early  churches  of  Germany  were  built  of  wood, 
we  cannot  trace  nor  ascertain  their  resemblance  to  these.  The  greater 
number,  indeed,  of  these  churches  have  suffered  more  or  less  alteration 
from  their  original  forms,  by  the  ravages  of  time,  by  repairs,  or  by  enlarge¬ 
ments.  But  still  in  the  more  remote  districts  the  little  care  which  was 
taken  for  these  so-called  improvements  has  contributed  somewhat  to  the 
preservation  of  their  ancient  character. 

“  Although  the  church  at  Urnes  is  not  so  singular  in  appearance  as 
those  of  Borgund  and  Hitterdal,  and  although  it  has  moreover  lost  its  ori¬ 
ginal  form  in  some  measure  by  recent  additions,  it  is  nevertheless  worthy 
of  attention  from  the  number  of  fragments  of  the  original  building  which 
yet  remain,  both  in  the  interior  and  exterior.  From  these  indeed  it  is  clearly 
to  be  seen  that  the  whole  church  was  once  decorated,  similarly  with  the 
one  shaft  and  timbers  which  remain.  From  this  I  am  led  to  conclude  that 
these  churches  were  generally  not  oidy  ornamented  in  this  manner  at  the 
doors  and  door-posts,  but  also  over  the  whole  exterior,  and  that  these  are 
all  that  is  left  by  repeated  renewals  and  patchings  with  ordinary  timber. 
Interiorly  also  it  has  suffered  much  from  repairs  and  alterations,  which  date 
from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Still  the  pillars  and  their 
capitals  have  been  preserved,  and,  with  the  general  plan  of  the  building, 
certainly  point  to  a  Byzantine  original.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  generally 
acknowledged  principle  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  to  admit  the 
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most  complete  variety  and  irregularity  of  detail,  this  being  observable  both 
in  the  round  and  pointed  styles.  In  accordance  with  this  we  find,  even  in 
these  churches,  that  the  mouldings  and  slender  door-shafts  do  not  exactly 
correspond  in  size.  I  should  hardly  think  that  this  was  the  result  either  of 
carelessness  or  of  the  want  of  better  materials.  The  former  hypothesis 
would  be  quite  at  variance  with  the  remarkable  solidity  and  conscientious 
exactitude  of  completion  displayed  in  the  buildings  of  these  times,  as  well 
wooden  as  those  of  stone.  I  am  inclined  to  trace  these  irregularities  to  the 
mode  they  seem  to  have  had  of  preserving  and  adapting  carvings  and  other 
relics  of  yet  more  ancient  buildings,  a  custom  even  now  prevailing.  All 
these  churches  are  somewhat  dark,  the  light  being  admitted  by  windows 
placed  very  near,  and  even  in,  the  slope  of  the  roof.  From  a  few  remains  of 
glass  which  I  found  in  the  windows  of  Borgund,  I  should  say  the  windows 
were  once  filled  with  stained  glass,  but  I  should  not  date  this  earlier  than 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  or  perhaps  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  as  it  is  painted  in  shades  of  grey,  which  is  peculiar  to  that  period. 
The  darkness  is  further  increased  by  the  number  of  exteriorly  added  blind- 
stories  and  chambers  built  for  those  who  came  from  a  distance  to  attend 
Divine  Service,  which  do  not  by  any  means  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
churches.  From  this  circumstance  of  the  glass,  and  from  others,  this 
church  has  evidently  been  a  great  deal  repaired  at  that  time.  The  people 
of  that  district  however  assert  that  it  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  mention 
the  year  1073  as  that  in  which  it  was  commenced.  The  name  of  S.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  date  1663,  is  on  the  single  bell  of  the  church.” 

The  general  plan  of  these  buildings  seems  decidedly  Christian  ;  in  all, 
Chancel  and  Nave,  in  Hitterdal  and  Borgund  a  decided  apse,  and  in  all, 
nave-aisles  are  to  be  seen.  In  the  churches  of  Borgund  and  Urnes,  there 
is  barrel- vaulting  in  the  Nave  ;  in  that  of  Hitterdal,  however,  aflat  panelled 
cieling  such  as  that  of  Peterborough  Cathedral.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  wood 
being  the  material  of  which  these  churches  are  constructed,  would  lead  one 
to  ascribe  a  very  late  date  to  them,  the  wood  retaining  its  consistency  so 
much  as  it  does,  but  the  purity  of  the  air  in  Norway,  which  certainly  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  most  climates,  would  prevent  us  from  concluding  against  their 
antiquity  on  this  account ;  to  which  it  is  to  be  added  that  the  whole  of  the 
exterior  carvings  have  been  coated  with  some  preparation  or  varnish,  the 
nature  of  which  has  never  been  discovered,  although  it  has  been  submitted 
to  chemical  analysis.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  several  of  these  churches 
were  built  without  any  tower,  turret,  or  bell-gable,  and  that  a  subsequent 
separate  erection  has  been  made  for  them,  corresponding  to  the  Byzantine 
and  Italian  campaniles. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

Trevor  near  Limerick.  By  J.  M.  Derick,  Architect. — This  is 
an  excellent  design  and  approaches  very  near  to  the  style  and 
spirit  of  an  ancient  country  church.  Simplicity  is  admirably  main¬ 
tained  throughout ;  there  is  no  attempt  at  elaborate  detail  or  conspicuous 
ornament,  but  every  feature  is  bold,  consistent,  and  real.  There  is  a 
good  Chancel  with  three  two-light  Decorated  windows  between  bold 
buttresses.  The  East  window  is  of  five  lights  with  fine  geometrical 
tracery.  The  clerestory  is  low  and  lighted  by  three  foliated  triangles 
on  each  side.  The  south  aisle  presents  a  characteristick  and  effective 
irregularity  in  the  buttresses  and  windows.  This  is  a  great  point  in 
advance  of  most  designs  of  the  day.  The  Tower  is  simple,  but  well 
■proportioned,  and  is  finished  with  a  broach  spire.  There  are  a  few 
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points  we  should  like  to  see  altered.  A  Priest’s  door  in  the  south  wall 
ot  the  Chancel  is  much  wanted ;  the  south  porch  should  be  placed 
a  little  further  to  the  west ;  and  the  nave-arches  might  have  been  more 
pointed  and  have  sprung  from  lower  piers.  The  Roodscreen  has  been 
omitted  in  the  drawing — we  suppose  accidentally.  The  roof  should 
have  been  higher  ;  the  chancel-walls  seem  a  little  too  lofty  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  present  pitch.  Upon  the  whole  the  design  is  deserving  of 
high  commendation. 

All  Saints’,  Thelwall. — Though  this  building  has  merit  in  general 
correctness  of  detail,  boldness  of  outline,  and  lofty  roof,  no  one  would 
for  an  instant  mistake  it  for  an  ancient  church.  The  style  is  Early- 
English.  The  Nave  has  a  western  doorway  slightly  projecting  from 
the  face  of  the  wall,  two  single  lancets,  and  a  triangular  gable-light 
with  that  everlasting  horizontal  string  below  it,  which  occurring  in  the 
south  Transept  of  York  Minster  has  somehow  been  perpetuated  in 
almost  every  modern  design.  The  sides  are  pierced  with  single  lancets 
between  buttresses,  which  are  panelled  in  the  front  above  the  weather¬ 
ing  in  a  later  style.  The  Tower  is  overdone.  The  four  pinnacle  turrets 
should  by  all  means  be  omitted,  and  the  amount  of  their  cost  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  heightening  the  Tower  with  good  plain  courses  of  stone. 
These  pinnacles  give  a  completely  modern  ah'  to  this  and  every  design 
in  which  they  are  similarly  placed.  The  annular  ornaments  round 
the  spire  are  affected  and  spoil  the  simplicity  which  such  a  Tower  should 
present.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Allen. 

Little  can  be  said  for  the  correctness  of  a  design  for  a  small 
Chapel  at  Llanllechyd,  Caernarvonshire,  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  architect, 
of  Bangor.  The  style  is  Norman,  and  the  plan  comprises  only  Chancel 
and  Nave  with  south  porch.  In  the  engraving  we  have  seen, 
the  management  of  the  eaves  seems  very  clumsy.  The  fondness  for 
concealed  drains  is  very  detrimental  to  many  modern  designs.  Let  the 
eaves  hang  over,  and  the  water  drip  into  an  external  line  of  spouting, 
if  it  must  be ;  though  it  may  well  be  received  by  a  drain  at  the  foot  of 
the  walls.  The  western  bell-cote  is  Italian,  not  Norman.  This  comes 
of  the  same  architects’  essaying  church  architecture  who  deal  in  the 
revived-pagan. 

A  south-east  view  of  a  new  church  at  Lever  Bridge,  designed  by 
Edmund  Sharpe,  Esq.  M.A.,  exhibits  a  showy  cruciform  structure,  with 
however  (if  the  drawing  may  be  trusted)  a  very  meagre,  if  any,  Chan¬ 
cel.  At  first  sight  the  critick  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  is 
which  stamps  the  design  as  ‘  Modern.’  lie  finds  bold  basement 
mouldings,  rich  parapets  and  pinnacles,  and  a  most  elaborate  spire,  not 
ungraceful  in  its  contour.  But  on  a  closer  inspection  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  chief  characteristicks  of  the  design  are  pretence  and  affected 
decoration.  The  whole  secret  is  disclosed,  when  it  is  learnt  that  the 
church  is  built  of  fire-clay,  cut  in  moulds.  This  accounts  for  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Tower,  in  which  the  great  west  window  of  four  lights  is 
economically  repeated  in  the  north  and  south  sides  in  the  same  stage, 
each  of  the  sides  being  ambitiously  surmounted  by  a  parapeted  gable. 
Thus  we  have  already  three  cheap  gable  elevations  :  repeat  the  same 
exactly  even  to  the  buttresses  and  pinnacles  and  the  very  same  sexfoil 
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gable  light  (the  use  of  which,  by  the  way,  in  the  Tower  gables  we  are 
unable  to  discover),  and  we  have  the  elevation  of  the  south  Transept, 
and  by  inference,  of  the  East  end  and  north  Transept.  Having  thus 
disposed  of  the  moulds  for  the  large  windows,  we  have  but  to  design  and 
cast  a  smaller  window,  which  may  be  repeated  all  round  the  Nave  and 
Transepts,  and  also  may  make  the  eight  sides  of  a  very  rich  but  inex¬ 
pensive  octagonal  lantern,  placed  above  the  gables  of  the  Tower.  We 
must  plead  guilty  to  considerable  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  which  has 
made  an  ambitious  church  out  of  so  few  moulds.  One  large  window, 
one  small  window,  one  pinnacle,  one  yard  of  parapet,  one  sexfoil  gable- 
light,  one  set-off,  one  yard  of  string-course :  behold  nearly  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  exterior  at  least  of  an  elaborately  enriched  cast-clay 
church!  For  an  octagonal  pierced  spire  to  set  on  the  top  of  the  eight 
lantern  windows,  take  two  sorts  of  panelling  by  way  of  variety  and  one 
mould  for  crocketed  ribs,  and  you  will  want  nothing  but  a  finial  for 
the  top. 

Seriously  we  must  protest  against  adopting  such  a  material  as  cast- 
clay  for  a  church.  Whatever  objection  has  been  ever  raised  to  cast- 
iron  or  to  stamped  wood  applies  also  to  this.  Such  a  material  is  not 
even  cheap,  except  by  a  device  of  repeating  parts  and  details,  which  is 
entirely  subversive  of  the  variety  and  originality  necessary  for  true  art. 
We  also  have  serious  doubts  of  the  qualities  of  this  earthenware  material : 
the  clay  is  found,  we  believe,  below  coal  strata,  and  we  have  heard 
practical  and  experienced  persons  express  great  want  of  confidence  in  its 
durability  and  fitness  for  church-building.  We  abhor  brick  as  a  mean 
material ;  but  there  need  be  no  sham  about  brick,  and  we  should 
almost  prefer  the  honest  ugliness  of  a  red-brick  building  to  the 
yards  and  scores  of  cast  mouldings  and  crockets  which  compose  the  still 
cheaper  and  not  really  more  worthy  offering  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
church  of  Lever  Bridge. 

Besides  this,  there  are  grave  faults  in  the  plan.  The  church,  judging 
from  the  low  broad  roof,  has  no  aisles ;  there  is  no  south  porch  or  even 
door ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Tower  is,  we 
apprehend,  entirely  without  authority  for  a  church  of  these  dimensions. 
The  elevation  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  lantern  is  about  the 
correct  height  for  a  Tower.  Now  a  lantern  may  be  added  to  a  Tower, 
but  not  taken  out  of  its  due  proportions.  The  lantern  does  not  rise 
pleasingly  from  the  gabled  stage  of  the  Tower,  and  we  may  add  that  the 
appearance  of  this  last  feature  is  quite  un-English.  We  criticise  only 
from  the  lithographed  view  and  shall  be  happy  to  learn  that  any  points 
of  objection  are  different  in  reality  from  the  appearance  they  present 
in  the  engraving. 

The  accounts  we  have  received  of  the  new  church  dedicated  in 
honour  of  S.  James,  at  Cruden,  North  Briton,  lead  us  to  hope  that  this 
building  may  be  quoted  as  another  proof  of  the  spread  of  sounder 
architectural  taste  in  the  Scotch  Church.  Without  more  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  we  cannot  offer  any  critical  remarks :  but  we  may  observe,  that 
the  Chancel,  raised  on  three  steps,  contains  Altar,  Oblationarium,  and 
Sedilia.  We  trust  that  in  future  designs  a  Roodscreen  and  South  Porch 
will  not  be  dispensed  with. 
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In  our  last  number  we  mentioned  the  ground-plan  of  a  proposed  church 
at  Pirbrook,  near  Farlington,  Hants,  by  J.  P.  Harrison,  Esq.,  B.A. 
We  have  since  seen  an  exterior  view  from  the  south-east  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  successful  design  for  a  small  church 
we  have  yet  examined.  We  give  it  the  highest  praise  when  we  say  that 
many  have  mistaken  it  for  an  old  church.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  this  design,  that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  praise  the  length 
of  the  Chancel,  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  or  any  other  detail  however  good. 
W  e  cannot  view  it  but  as  a  most  satisfactory  whole  ;  it  exhibits  a  devout 
feeling  and  modest  reality  which  appeal  not  to  our  heads  but  our  heart. 
In  truth  this  design  convinces  us  that  our  age  will  even  yet  produce 
churches. 


CHURCH  RESTORATION. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  observing  the  improved  state  ofS.  Mary’s 
Foulmire,  as  contrasted  with  its  recent  condition.  Much  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  substantial  repair  ;  the  East  window  and  one  in  the 
north  aisle  have  been  well  restored  in  stone  and  re-glazed,  the  former 
with  flowered  quarries.  Most  of  the  other  windows  have  been  repaired, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  effectively  and  judiciously  accom¬ 
plished.  But  the  object  of  the  greatest  interest  is  a  brass  of  very 
elaborate  and  faithful  workmanship  (copied  from  that  of  Dr.  Britellus 
Avenel,  in  Part  v.  of  our  Monumental  Brasses ),  which  has  recently  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Archer,  of  Euston  Square,  London,  and  laid  down  in 
the  Chancel  by  the  Rector.  The  brass  is  a  floriated  Cross,  the  ground 
diapered,  and  bearing  the  letters  i  lj  r.  At  the  corners  are  the  Evan- 
gelistick  symbols,  and  a  black-letter  legend  in  English  runs  round  the 
margin.  The  Cross  is  full-sized  (six  or  seven  feet  long),  and  is  inlaid  in 
a  slab  of  dark  marble.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  successful  examples 
of  revived  art  which  have  yet  been  atchieved. 

Extensive  alterations  have  been  carrying  on  in  the  neighbouring 
churches  of  All  Saints’  Witley  and  S.  Michael’s  Thursley,  Surrey. 
The  worthy  incumbent  is  a  valued  member  of  our  Society  and  has  done 
much  in  promoting  Eeclesiology  :  we  are  therefore  very  unwilling  to 
find  fault;  indeed  only  an  imperative  sense  of  duty  leads  us  to  do  so. 
Stalls  in  a  Chancel  should  never  extend  to  the  East  end,  or  within 
twelve  feet  of  it.  And  this,  where  Altar-rails  are  absent,  is  even  worse: 
if  there  be  no  Roodscreen,  Altar-rails  are  indispensably  necessary. 
Where  any  difficulty  or  prejudice  prevents  the  former,  the  latter  must 
be  retained.  The  arrangement  of  windows,  a  strip  of  colour  round 
plain  glass,  is  very  bad.  We  cannot  speak  too  strongly  against  the 
employment  of  incompetent  masons  in  church  work.  The  effect  in 
Witley  church  is  very  bad.  One  difficult  restoration  lias  been  ad¬ 
mirably  executed,  the  clearing  from  white  wash  an  arch  of  chalk.  A 
fine  Norman  door  now  concealed  by  a  wretched  vestry  is  about  to  be 
thrown  open. 

It  is  with  high  satisfaction  that  we  announce  the  contemplated 
restoration  of  the  noble  church  of  S.  Rotolph’s  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
the  shameful  neglect  of  which,  owing  to  the  machinations  of  the 
dissenting  faction  of  the  place,  has  been  a  source  of  such  wide  and 
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just  regret.  We  have  perused  the  report  of  the  architect,  G.  G.  Scott, 
Esq.,  and  are  as  much  pleased  with  the  judgement  and  feeling  which  it 
displays,  as  we  are  satisfied  with  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  author. 
Mr.  Scott  commences  his  report  with  pointing  out  the  wide  difference 
that  exists  between  the  restoration  of  an  ancient  church  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  a  secular  building,  and  rightly  enforces  the  principle  of 
adhering  in  the  former  case  most  jealously  to  mere  restoration  of  the 
original  details  without  making  any  addition  or  alteration  beyond  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  present  wants  and  emergencies. 

It  appears  by  the  report  that  above  £3000  are  wanting  to  complete 
necessary  repairs  ;  and  even  these  do  not  comprise  the  Chancel  or  the 
refitting  of  the  interior.  This  sum  is  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  contri¬ 
bution,  a  church-rate  having  always  been  defeated  from  the  cause 
already  mentioned.  The  nave-roof  is  reported  to  be  in  imminent  danger 
from  the  complete  decay  of  the  principal  ties.  These  Mr.  Scott  pro¬ 
poses  to  repair  by  new  timber  at  the  footings,  and  to  extend  bonds  of 
wrought-iron  across  so  as  firmly  to  unite  the  clerestory  walls,  which 
have  been  thrust  from  the  perpendicular  by  the  pressure.  Extensive 
dilapidations  of  the  external  ornaments  and  mutilations  of  the  pinnacles 
next  demand  attention ;  some  of  the  gables,  staircases,  and  parapets 
require  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  mullions  of  many  of  the  fine  Decorated 
windows  to  be  renewed.  The  interior  of  the  roofs  Mr.  Scott  rightly 
suggests  should  be  painted  in  colours ;  an  opinion  in  which  we  heartily 
concur.  We  do  not  think  upon  the  whole  that  sounder  or  better  sug¬ 
gestions  could  be  made  on  the  grounds  either  of  propriety  or  present 
emergency;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  architect  may  have  the 
means  at  his  disposal  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  and  thus  remove 
the  disgrace  which  has  so  long  and  so  justly  attached  to  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Boston. 

VILLAGE  CROSSES. 

( From  a  Correspondent.) 

The  time  was  when  in  every  village  of  the  kingdom  might  be  seen  the 
once  venerated  symbol  of  human  redemption ;  no  one  then  shrunk 
from  avowing  openly  what  he  believed  privately.  Christians  were  not 
then  ashamed  of  the  Cross  of  their  Redeemer  ;  of  that  Cross  which  was 
to  them  an  emblem  of  hope,  a  pledge  of  mercy,  the  sign  of  a  Sacrifice 
made  and  accepted  for  a  world’s  sin.  As  such  it  was  honoured ;  as 
such  every  where  among  the  habitations  of  men  it  was  upraised  in  all 
the  cities  and  towns  and  villages  of  England.  These  Crosses  were 
almost  invariably  of  stone,  varying  from  the  very  plainest  forms  to  the 
most  elaborate  and  elegant. 

I  append  a  notice  of  a  few  which  have  fallen  within  the  range  of 
my  own  observation. 

In  Leicestershire,  at  Rolleston,  is  an  almost  perfectly  preserved 
Cross.  At  Tilton  is  a  stone  Cross  in  the  churchyard.  At  Frisby,  a 
good  Cross  in  the  village ;  another  at  Halthern  ;  there  is  a  handsome 
village  Cross  at  Asfordby.  At  Rothley,  a  so-called  Runic  Cross  in  the 
churchyard,  curiously  sculptured.  At  Barkston,  a  good  Perpendicular 
Cross  in  the  village,  and  near  the  stump  of  a  destroyed  Cross  a  stone 
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effigy.  At  Ragdale  is  a  Cross  in  the  churchyard  repaired  by  the  late 
Earl  Ferrars.  At  Stoughton,  a  lofty  stone  Cross,  perhaps  perfect,  on 
four  ranges  of  circular  steps ;  the  shaft  is  pyramidal,  with  the  angles 
rounded  off,  and  its  head  ornamented  with  foliage. 

In  Lincolnshire,  at  Somersby,  the  Cross  is  entire  and  much  re¬ 
sembles  the  village  Crosses  in  Germany :  the  Cross  itself  stands  on  a 
high  shaft  and  is  surmounted  by  a  triangular  canopy ;  on  one  side  is 
the  image  of  the  Saviour ;  on  the  other,  one  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  : 
there  is  a  very  good  drawing  of  it  in  the  Ant.  and  Top.  Cabinet.  At 
S.  James’  Deeping,  a  curious  Cross  of  Perpendicular  character,  in  the 
village,  turned  into  a  watch-house.  At  Cainby,  a  solid  stone  with  a 
Cross  sculptured  on  it  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  At 
Great  Coates,  the  shaft  of  a  fine  Early-English  stone  Cross  is  fixed  at 
a  corner  of  a  house  to  protect  the  angle  from  the  wheels  of  the  passing 
carts.  At  Fulstow  is  a  stone  Cross  in  the  churchyard ;  and  at  Kedding- 
ton  the  foot  of  the  Cross  is  in  the  churchyard,  but  the  shaft  is  in  the 
Chancel :  it  is  Early-English  with  longitudinal  bands  of  the  tooth¬ 
moulding.  Bradley  has  a  stone  Cross  in  the  churchyard ;  the  shaft, 
together  with  its  battlemented  head,  quite  perfect.  At  Tatterslmll  is 
an  entire  stone  Cross,  with  shaft  and  head  complete ;  the  head  is 
battlemented  and  panelled.  At  Irgoldinell,  in  the  churchyard,  is  a 
fragment  of  the  Cross,  and  round  it  this  inscription — “  Io  Clarke 
Christus  solus  mild  Salus,  1600 from  the  numerals  upon  it  we  may 
suppose  it  to  have  been  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  sun-dial  at 
that  period.  At  Silk  Willoughby,  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  Cross  re¬ 
mains.  The  foot  is  sculptured  with  various  figures,  among  which  are  dis¬ 
cernible  the  symbols  of  S.  Luke  and  S.  John  Evangelist.  AtWainfleet, 
in  the  town,  is  a  Cross ;  its  panelled  base,  shaft,  and  head  appear 
original.  It  is  raised  on  several  steps  and  has  been  repaired  evidently 
with  great  care.  At  S.  Andrew’s  Minting,  in  the  wall  of  the  south 
porch,  a  stone  is  inserted,  on  which  the  Crucifixion  is  rudely  sculptured. 
On  its  edges  is  the  tooth-moulding :  it  appears  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Cross,  which  once  stood  in  the  churchyard.  At  Frieston,  in  the 
village,  is  a  stone  Cross ;  and  on  the  road  between  Sutton  S.  James’ 
and  Sutton  S.  Edmund’s  are  two  Crosses. 

In  Bedfordshire,  at  Thurleigh,  in  the  churchyard  is  the  stump  of 
the  Cross  sculptured  with  Decorated  tracery.  At  Leighton  Buzzard 
the  Cross  is  Perpendicular,  and  considering  its  very  exposed  situation 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  it  has  suffered  less  from  time  and  accident 
than  might  have  been  expected.  It  still  retains  its  statues  and  suf¬ 
ficient  of  its  ornamental  sculpture  to  enable  one  to  judge  correctly  of 
its  original  beauty  and  appearance. 

A  beautiful  Perpendicular  village  Cross  still  exists  at  Stretham, 
Isle  of  Ely.  The  large  and  fine  Decorated  Cross  at  Llelpstone,  North¬ 
amptonshire,  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  Perhaps  in  most 
villages  or  churchyards,  or  both,  the  broken  remains  of  the  old  Cross 
might  be  discovered  by  searching  for  it. 

We  know  of  no  more  appropriate  and  beautiful  gift  that  the  patron 
of  a  living  or  owner  of  a  parish  could  make,  than  that  of  a  handsome 
and  conspicuous  stone  Cross. 
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CHURCH  DESECRATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sir, — Might  you  not  do  good  service  to  the  Cause  by  collecting 
and  publishing  a  list  of  profaned  or  ruinated  churches  ?  It  appears  to 
me  that  by  this  means  you  would  not  only  direct  attention  to  these 
hallowed  remains,  and  perhaps  be  instrumental  in  effecting  their  restora¬ 
tion  ;  but  you  would  also  teach  an  useful  lesson  to  us  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  apt  as  we  are  to  boast  of  our  church-building,  namely  that 
with  all  our  efforts  and  with  a  population  so  fearfully  increased  and  de¬ 
prived  moreover  of  the  manifold  benefits  of  Religious  Houses,  the  extent 
of  mere  parish-church  accommodation  is  probably  less  at  the  present 
day  than  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  By  way  of 
commencement  to  the  proposed  series,  I  send  you  a  few  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  present  state  of  the  little  Norman  church  at  Llangwm 
Isaf,  Monmouthshire.  The  church  is  in  a  ruinous  condition  over¬ 
grown  with  weeds  and  underwood  and  used  only  for  burials,  but 
retains  all  the  religious  character  and  solemn  effect  of  an  ancient  House 
of  God  and  might  even  now  be  well  preserved.  The  pues  and  pulpit, 
like  rats,  have  forsaken  the  falling  edifice;  but  the  Roodscreen,  painted 
gules  and  argent,  remains,  and  the  beam  above  it  which  formerly  sup¬ 
ported  the  Roodloft :  against  the  western  side  of  the  Roodscreen,  north 
and  south  of  the  holy  doors,  are  masses  of  masonry  which  I  have 
no  doubt  are  Altars,  as  we  know  from  records  that  Holy  Tables  were 
sometimes  placed  in  this  position,  e.g.  at  S.  Mary  and  All  Saints’  Fother- 
inghay;  but  I  never  found  them  remaining  save  in  this  one  instance. 
In  its  ancient  usual  place  by  the  west  door  stands  the  stem  of  the 
Font;  the  circular  bason  lies  displaced  at  a  little  distance :  at  the  west 
end  is  a  porch  of  Norman  date,  which  I  believe  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society  will  consider  a  rarity.  No  new  building  supplies  the  place  of 
this  old  church.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  O. 


In  S.  Nicolas’  Brockley,  Somersetshire,  a  south  chapel  is  fitted  up 
as  a  pue,  with  a  fire-place,  drawing-room  chairs,  carpet,  etc.  To  make 
this  atrocious  thing  still  more  atrocious,  there  is  on  the  wall  a  mural 
tablet  to  one,  “  qui  ne  vivis  molestiae  mortuus  foret,  corpus  more  anti¬ 
quorum  comburi  voluit.  O  curas  hominum  !  O  quantum  est  in  rebus 
inane  !  HaVra  koviq,  teal  -ndvra  yeXa/e,  /cat  trdvTCi  to  gfjCEP.” 

STAINED  GLASS,  STOKE  GOLDING. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Ecclesiologist  of  June  last,  in  Nos.  xxm. 
and  xxiv.,  page  156,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  the  reported  ab¬ 
straction  of  stained  glass  from  the  windows  of  the  church  of  S.  Peter, 
Stoke  Golding.  The  writer  of  it  has  since  ascertained  that  the  in¬ 
formation,  given  to  him  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
published  in  that  article,  is  in  almost  every  particular  untrue. 

True  it  certainly  is  that  Dr.  Staunton  many  years  since  was  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Stoke  Golding,  and  that  he  found  the  chancel-windows  so 
mutilated  that  they  could  not  be  repaired  ;  and  that  he  replaced  them 
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in  consequence  by  others,  of  new  plain  glass.  But  for  the  remainder 
of  the  story  there  was  scarcely  any  foundation,  as  the  true  facts  of  the 
case  will  prove. 

Stained  glass  there  was  in  the  old  windows,  but  so  little  of  it,  and 
that  little  so  injured,  that  it  could  not  be  put  into  any  form  or  figure, 
and  the  glazier  would,  if  left  to  himself,  have  taken  it  away  as  rubbish. 
This  Dr.  Staunton  would  not  permit,  but  desired  the  remnants  to  be 
sent  to  his  house,  thinking  he  might  find  some  ingenious  person  to  put 
them  together,  and  designing,  when  this  was  done,  to  return  the  glass 
to  the  church.  For  some  years,  however,  the  box  remained  with  him 
unopened,  until  a  Lady  Thompson  complained  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  that  Dr.  Staunton  had  taken  away  stained  glass  from  the 
church,  and  the  Bishop  upon  this  expressed  a  wish  that  whatever  had 
been  taken  should  be  restored  :  it  was  returned  instantly  ;  Dr.  Staun¬ 
ton  directing  the  box,  which  he  had  never  opened,  to  the  Churchwar¬ 
dens  of  Stoke  Golding.  What  use  they  made  of  it,  the  writer  cannot 
say. 

It  is  sixteen  years  since  the  story,  with  all  its  exaggerations  and 
misrepresentations,  was  told  to  him,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  within 
those  years,  that  whatever  stained  glass  there  was,  was  returned  to  the 
parish. 

The  writer  is  grieved,  that  he  gave  either  credence  or  currency 
to  a  report  so  injurious ;  but  it  was  so  plausibly  detailed  to  him,  that, 
in  the  absence  of  any  assignable  motive  for  deception,  he  suspected 
none,  and  committed  in  consequence  to  the  pages  of  the  Ecclesiologist 
those  observations  upon  it  which  he  sincerely  regrets,  and  thus  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  apologizes  for.  G.  R.  BOISSIER. 

[It  has  been  stated  in  a  publick  print,  that  the  Churchwardens  of 
Stoke  Golding,  indignant  at  the  interference  of  the  Bishop,  refused  to 
receive  the  glass  thus  restored  to  the  church  under  their  care,  and  sent 
the  box  back  again.  The  history  of  the  matter  from  this  point  would 
appear  to  be  involved  in  obscurity. — Edd.] 

NOTICES. 

We  had  hoped  that  all  persons  engaged  in  the  good  work  of  church 
restoration  were  agreed  in  their  adherence  to  the  ancient  position  as  of  the 
Holy  Table,  so  also  of  the  Font;  and  that  no  Churchman  would  now  either 
bring  down  the  Altar  to  the  people  or  carry  up  the  Font  to  the  preacher. 
With  extreme  regret,  therefore,  we  learn  from  ‘  Clericus  Riponensis’  that  in 
the  new  chapel  at  Giiewelthorpe,  near  Hi  PON,  it  is  proposed  to  adopt 
the  latter  of  these  puritanical  innovations,  and  that  chiefly  at  the  instigation 
of  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.  The 
Font  is  to  stand  below  and  before  the  reading-desk  in  front  of  the  Altar,  that 
it  may  be  in  sight  of  the  whole  congregation.  We  can  scarcely  hope  that  any 
opinion  expressed  by  us  will  influence  those  to  whom  the  authority  of 
‘  canon,  symbolism,  and  common  sense’  has  been  urged  in  vain :  still  we  may 
be  allowed  to  remark,  in  answer  to  the  populo-ocular  reason  alleged  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  this  position,  that  the  eyes  of  a  congregation  may  be  drawn  to  a 
Font  without  the  subversion  of  all  Ecclesiastical  order,  without  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  unilluminated  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  or  the  rejection  of  rubrical 
obedience.  Obstruction  in  this  case  can  arise  only  from  pues.  Let  all  the 
seats — if  there  be  any— allowed  in  Grewelthorpe  be  of  correct  character ;  let 
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them  be  either  chairs  or  low  moveable  open  benches ;  and  the  Font  may  stand 
in  its  ancient  usual  place,  and  still  be  in  sight  of  every  worshipper  within  the 
church. 

‘  A  Churchman’  calls  attention  to  the  lack  of  provision  for  kneeling  in 
most  churches,  old  as  well  as  new ;  and  to  the  fact,  that  in  many  cases  the 
closeness  of  pues  renders  worship  in  the  one  proper  attitude  impracticable. 
We  can  only  repeat  the  recommendation  contained  in  our  last  paragraph. 
Besides  room,  nothing  is  required  beyond  a  strip  of  matting  and  a  low  sup¬ 
port  in  front.  We  cannot  however  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  infrequency 
of  kneelers  arises  from  another  cause  than  the  want  of  accommodation. 
Congregations  will  never  kneel  until  they  are  taught  that  a  church  is  the 
House  of  Prayer. 

‘  A  Country  Rector’  may,  with  us,  look  forward  to  the  time  when  preju¬ 
dice  and  parsimony  shall  no  longer  keep  our  church-walls  denuded  of  their 
correct  ornamental  colouring.  When  we  restore  fresco  and  distemper  paint¬ 
ing,  the  ‘  chosen  Scriptures’  may  well  be  figured  on  scrolls  supported  in  the 
arms  of  Angels  or  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  Apostles  and  Saints. 

‘  A  Constant  Reader1,’  in  an  account  of  S.  Augustin’s,  East  Hendred, 
Berks,  specifies  the  filthy  state  of  the  belfry,  the  foliaged  capitals  choked 
with  whitewash,  the  hideous  pues,  a  fine  Roodscreen  destroyed,  and  the 
chancel-arch  blocked  by  the  Commandments  on  blue  boards,  as  the  most 
striking  abominations  in  that  church.  The  only  part  of  the  edifice  in  decent 
repair  is  a  chapel  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  Roman  Catholick  family.  Per¬ 
haps  our  correspondent  could  procure  us  drawings  of  the  lectern  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Chancel. 

We  are  assured  by  a  valued  correspondent  that  the  fine  Perpendicular 
church  of  S.  Mary,  Wedmgbe,  Somerset,  is  in  a  state  of  neglect,  or  worse, 
which  eminently  merits  exposure.  The  handsome  Font  contains  a  pewter 
basin,  and  a  quantity  of  offensive  filth.  The  church  is  filled  throughout 
with  the  most  preposterous  pues :  six  of  recent  erection  in  the  Chancel  measure 
6  ft.  4  in.  in  height ;  but  one  in  the  north  aisle  out-tops  these  by  almost 
two  feet:  another  is  raised  and  furnished  with  a  curtain  which  covers 
half  of  a  good  window  at  its  back :  the  open  seats  which  remained  in  the 
north  aisle  have  been  very  lately  raised  in  dignity  by  the  addition  of  doors 
and  deal  tops.  Some  thirty  years  ago  the  Nave-roof  was  meanly  repaired, 
and  a  tie-beam  bears  the  following  commemorative  legend :  “  Jn.  Wollon  and 
Jno.  Norman,  CWS.  W.  N.  Parker  and  Son,  Carpenters,  1810.”  We  should 
conjecture  that  the  insufferable  west  gallery  was  put  up  under  the  same 
auspices  by  the  same  artificers,  though  their  modesty  has  concealed  the  fact. 
On  the  beautiful  central  tower  four  wooden  pinnacles  of  the  most  paltry 
description  have  been  lately  erected.  If  we  were  parish-mason,  we  would 
rescue  at  least  the  tower  from  the  wood  of  Messrs.  Parker  and  Son,  car¬ 
penters  ;  but  perhaps  a  stone-worker  may  come  to  be  churchwarden  yet. 

A  correspondent  complains  that  such  repairs  as  those  recently  perpe¬ 
trated  in  the  church  of  S.  Cuthbert’s,  York,  should  be  executed  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  within  the  scope  of  the  operations  of  the  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society.  We  fear  that,  whatever  their  wishes  may  be,  they 
have  no  more  power  to  stop  such  proceedings  than  we  had  to  prevent  the 
three  new  churches  of  Cambridge  from  being  built  in  their  present  wretched 
style.  We  do  hope,  however,  that  with  such  means  and  influence  as  that 
Society  possesses  something  in  earnest  will  shortly  be  done  to  aid  the 
cause  of  those  unhappy  buildings,  the  churches  of  York. 

At  All  Saints’,  Wighill,  (1)  a  new  stove  has  been  placed  in  the  center 
of  a  very  fine  brass  of  1494  ;  (2)  a  new  plaister  cieling  painted  in  sham 
panels  entirely  conceals  a  noble  ancient  oak  roof ;  (3)  a  new  gallery  in¬ 
cumbers  the  west  end,  though  not  above  half  the  floor  is  occupied,  and  that 
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with  high  square  pues  ;  (4)  the  Chancel  is  plaistered  and  jointed  in  the 
rustick  style ;  (5)  a  most  wretched  plaistered  brick  vestry  of  carpenter’s 
Gothick  has  been  erected  ;  (6)  about  one-fourth  of  the  Nave  has  been 
blocked  off  by  a  plaister  partition  for  a  school. 

A  correspondent,  who  visited  S.  John  Baptist’s,  Albury,  in  consequence 
of  the  letter  respecting  it  in  a  former  number,  doubts  whether  the  north 
Transept  is  Anglo-Saxon.  He  also  describes  a  curious  hagioscope,  if  it  be 
one,  in  the  desecrated  church  of  Upton,  near  Slough. 

‘  Viator’  describes  the  disgraceful  state  of  S.  Edith’s,  Tamworth. 
Galleries  and  pues,  on  the  ground  and  in  mid-air,  block  arches,  windows 
and  doors.  In  the  East  end  of  the  south  aisle  shut  out  from  the  sight  of 
every  single  worshipper  stands  the  Font.  The  East  end  of  the  north  aisle 
is  likewise  cut  off  from  the  church  and  used,  as  is  said,  for  meetings  of 
the  Bible  Society. 

R.  H.  W.  will  perceive,  upon  consideration,  that  an  entrance  is  often 
very  necessary  on  the  north  side  of  a  church. 

We  learn  with  very  great  regret  that  a  series  of  fresco  paintings  lately 
discovered  on  the  walls  of  S.  Mary’s,  Bridgham,  near  Thetford,  has 
been  whitewashed  over  again  by  order  of  the  Incumbent.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  upon  what  religious  principle  a  Christian  Priest  could 
withdraw  from  the  eyes  of  his  people  ‘  scenes  from  the  life  of  Our  Blessed 
Saviour’;  or  upon  what  canon  of  taste  or  morals  he  prefers  white-wash  to 
instructive  pictures. 

The  East  window  of  S.  Mary’s,  Brent  Eleigh,  Suffolk — which  is 
throughout  in  a  dirty,  neglected  condition — has  been  destroyed,  and  a 
large  brick  building,  used  as  a  library,  erected  against  the  East  wall. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  though  part  of  the  Norman  Tower  at  Bury,  as 
stated  in  our  last,  has  fallen,  the  Committee  have  by  no  means  given  up 
their  confidence  in  being  enabled  completely  to  restore  it.  The  house, 
which  at  present  stands  between  the  tower  and  the  church,  will  be  re¬ 
moved,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  both. 

The  Nave  of  S.  Mary’s,  Woodford,  near  Thrapston,  in  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  is  curtailed  of  its  three  westernmost  bays  by  a  lath-and-plaister 
partition  reaching  to  the  roof,  and  a  deal  gallery  compensates  for  the  space 
thus  lost  to  the  church.  Beneath  a  canopy  in  the  first  north  arch  of  the 
Nave  once  rested  the  effigies  of  Sir  Walter  de  Traily  (it  is  said)  and  his 
lady;  but  about  three  or  four  years  ago  these  were  removed  from  the 
position  they  had  occupied  for  five  centuries,  and  the  high-tomb  demo¬ 
lished  to  make  way  for  a  pue.  The  effigies  themselves,  beautifully  carved 
in  oak,  the  knight  with  legs  crossed,  lie  at  present  exposed  to  dirt  and 
damp  and  the  destructive  propensities  of  boys  in  the  part  cut  off  from  the 
Nave,  which  serves  as  a  sort  of  lumber-room.  It  were  surely  to  be  much 
desired  that  they  might,  if  possible,  be  replaced  in  their  original  position 
before  these  causes  have  contributed  to  complete  their  destruction.  At 
present  we  are  told  that  they  remain  in  a  very  tolerable  state  of  preservation. 

A  subscriber,  from  Devonshire,  adduces  the  following  instances  of 
church-mutilation  in  that  county.  In  SS.  Peter  &  Paul,  Holsworthy,  all  the 
windows  and  window-arches,  with  one  exception,  have  been  removed,  and 
sash  windows  and  round  arches  substituted  in  red  brick  ;  the  East  end  of 
the  Chancel  is  divided  from  the  church  and  called  a  vestry ;  the  East  win¬ 
dow  is  blocked,  and  in  place  of  the  Altar  stands  a  stove ;  on  the  outside 
a  brick  chimney  assumes  the  form  of  the  holy  symbol  of  the  Saving  Passion ; 
the  Chancel  is  cieled  and  adorned  with  a  plaister  cornice  ;  by  means  of  the 
same  material  the  pointed  Chancel-arch  has  been  made  round ;  there  is 
a  neat  white  marble  Font ;  and  the  mouldings  of  the  south  Porch  have 
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been  boxed  up  and  covered  with  rough-cast. —In  S.  Swithin’s,  Pyworthy, 
the  East  end  of  the  Chancel  has  been  treated  as  at  Holsworthy  :  the  Eastern 
and  six  other  windows  and  two  doors  have  been  blocked  up  ;  the  basin  of 
the  Font  occupies  the  old  Priest’s  doorway,  and  a  new  one  has  been  opened 
on  the  north  side.  Our  correspondent  describes  the  Devonshire  pues  as  so 
universally  monstrous,  that  selection  becomes  somewhat  invidious  :  some 
of  the  worst  examples  perhaps  are  found  in  the  following  ill-used  churches  : 
— S.  Peter’s,  Tawstock,  whence  the  carved  ends  were  last  year  removed 
as  fire-wood  to  be  succeeded  by  deal  seats  ;  S.  Michael’s,  Horwood,  where 

the  Rector’s  box  is  of  mahogany  ;  S. - ,  Shobrooke,  which  presents  an 

approved  modern  example;  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  Newton  Tracey, 
in  which  may  be  seen  a  specimen  raised  on  piers  in  the  bridge  style  ;  and 
All  Saints’,  Clovelly,  which  contains  a  large  curtained  pue. 

A  member  has  kindly  favoured  us  with  a  list  of  screens,  parcloses,  and 
open  seats  and  stalls  in  churches  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  also  with  a  series 
of  drawings  of  Decorated  windows,  for  which  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  him. 
He  adds  two  Altar  stones  from  S.  Andrew’s,  Pickenham,  near  SwafFham. 
These  have  an  Orate  inscription.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  could 
have  been  Altar  stones  ;  for  the  writer  of  such  epitaphs  would  scarcely  put  a 
consecrated  Altar  to  such  an  use.  It  appears  that  monumental  slabs  some¬ 
times  had  the  five  Crosses,  as  at  S.  John’s,  Stamford. 

We  have  heard  that  several  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
connected  with  different  professions  are  in  the  habit  of  claiming  to  them¬ 
selves  the  entire  confidence  and  sanction  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society. 
To  avoid  mistakes,  we  beg,  once  for  all,  to  state  positively  that  none  of  these 
claims  is  allowed  by  us.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  gentleman  con¬ 
nected  with  the  manufacture  of  church  plate  and  church  ornaments,  all 
applications  for  the  genuine  opinion  and  advice  of  the  Society  must  be  made 
direct  to  the  Secretaries. 

We  have  to  thank  F.  E.  for  his  design  for  a  wheel  window.  We 
think  that  a  window  of  this  sort  ought  to  symbolize  doctrines  rather  than 
one  of  the  Instruments  of  the  Passion.  Taking  out  the  main  object  of  our 
correspondent's  symbolism,  the  rest  of  the  tracery  is  mere  “  stuffing.”  Also, 
this  design  seems  to  exaggerate  unduly  one  object  of  our  veneration  arbi¬ 
trarily  selected.  But  we  rejoice  to  see  this  proof  of  a  reviving  feeling  for 
the  symbolical  nature  of  ecclesiastical  design. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Ely 
for  some  interesting  communications  respecting  the  Ladye  Chapel  of  his 
Cathedral.  In  several  of  our  publications  we  had  mentioned  this  building 
under  the  name  of  the  Chapter-house,  from  a  belief — in  which  we  were 
confirmed  by  the  deliberate  opinion  of  one  of  the  best  judges  of  the  day— 
that  the  position,  size,  and  arrangement  of  this  remarkable  structure  were 
more  likely  to  be  those  of  such  a  building  than  of  a  Ladye  Chapel.  As  is 
well  known,  it  lies  to  the  north-east  of  the  North  Transept,  is  remarkably 
large,  and  is  furnished  with  stalls  at  the  sides.  The  Dean,  however,  has  found 
several  documents  which  shew  satisfactorily  that  it  was  called  and  used  as  a 
Ladye  Chapel ;  and  under  this  name  it  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  their  parish  church.  At  present,  whatever 
vestiges  may  remain  of  the  ancient  Altar  (the  absence  of  which  strengthened 
us  in  our  supposition)  are  concealed  by  a  hideous  wooden  panelling.  Did 
any  doubt  remain  the  removal  of  this  would  settle  the  whole  question. 
The  Dean  also  states,  that  the  ancient  Chapter-house  stood  on  the  south 
side,  and  that  the  foundations  were  lately  partly  opened. 

Mr.  Sunter,  of  York,  has  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  small  plates, 
designed  to  exhibit  the  contrast  between  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of 
our  churches.  An  interior  view  of  S.  Mary  Bishophill  Senior,  York, 
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“  as  it  was”,  with  encaustick  pavement,  low  open  seats,  &c.,  is  presented  side 
by  side  with  the  same  view  “  as  it  is”,  with  galleries,  exalted  pues,  bad  repair, 
modern  roof,  and  a  stove  and  chimney  substituted  for  the  Font. 

A  Member  of  our  Society  corrects  an  errour  made  in  an  early  number  of 
the  Ecclesiologist  (Yol.  I.  p.  124),  where  the  word  trestui,  in  an  inscription 
on  the  Font  of  S.  Mary’s,  Keysoe,  Beds.,  is  supposed  to  stand  for  restez. 
This  interpretation  has  been  copied  in  the  account  of  the  Font  given  in 
No.  IY.  of  the  “  Illustrations  of  Baptismal  Fonts".  The  word  means  “  all” ; 
and  often  occurs  in  old  French  under  the  form  trestutz,  or  TRESTUI. 

The  account  we  lately  gave  of  the  desecration  of  the  venerable  church  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Deerhurst,  has  been  amplified  by  another  correspondent.  It 
appears  that  the  ancient  Chancel  has  been  shortened  by  a  wall  without 
windows  built  across  it  about  midway.  The  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
more  eastern  part  remain  in  ruins,  forming  a  sheltered  place  for  the  reception 
of  the  pigsties  which  stand  on  the  spot  once  occupied  by  the  Altar.  One  of 
the  aisle-roofs  is  made  of  old  planks,  painted  or  chalked  with  names  and 
letters.  Some  stained  glass  is  actually  daubed  over  with  whitewash.  The 
ancient  Font  is  said  by  our  correspondent  to  be  used  as  a  watering- trough  in 
a  farm-yard  about  half-a-mile  from  the  church. 

The  architect  of  the  restorations  at  S.  Mary’s,  Tarrant  Gunville,  Dorset, 
in  reply  to  the  questions  we  asked  in  our  criticism  upon  the  works  in  our  last 
number,  states  that  the  pitch  of  the  chancel-roof  is  equal  to  that  of  the  old 
one.  The  two  small  windows  in  the  eastern  wall  above  the  chancel-roof  are 
to  be  restored,  because  in  the  old  wall  they  appeared  to  be  coeval  with  the 
clerestory.  We  think  that,  under  these  circumstances,  so  rare  an  arrange¬ 
ment  deserves  to  be  preserved.  The  difficulties  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
architect,  rendered  unavoidable  the  very  objectionable  plan  adopted  in  this 
case  of  enlarging  the  Nave  by  throwing  part  of  the  Chancel  into  it,  do  not  of 
course  at  all  concern  those  whose  part  it  is  simply  to  criticise  an  architectural 
work  according  to  certain  fixed  canons.  Nor  is  it  obligatory  upon  us  to 
point  out  in  what  other  way  a  given  difficulty  might  be  surmounted :  this 
is  surely  the  province  of  the  professional  architect,  who  is  open  to  criticism 
in  the  plan  he  may  adopt.  We  do  not  believe  that  anything  can  justify  the 
step  taken  in  this  instance. 

We  observe  with  pleasure  another  paper  (No.  III.)  on  “  Les  Temples 
Chretiens”  in  the  Magasin  de  VEglise  Anglicane,  published  in  Guernsey. 

In  reply  to  more  than  one  correspondent  we  observe  that  the  church  of 
S.  Augustine  Kilndown  is  well  known  to  us;  and  we  propose  shortly  to 
give  some  account  of  the  works  now  in  progress  there. 

We  must  apologize  to  very  many  of  our  correspondents  for  neglect  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  their  communications :  but  our  space  prevents  us  from  giving 
even  a  brief  notice  to  all  the  letters  we  receive.  We  are  always  thankful  for 
information  and  suggestions,  and  often  make  use  of  valuable  hints  which  are 
offered  to  us.  At  the  same  time,  many  questions  are  put  to  us  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  answer,  and  many  recommendations  given  with  which 
it  would  not  be  in  our  province  to  comply. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  take  this  opportunity 
of  requesting,  that  all  letters  addressed  to  them  on  tins  business  of  the  Society 
may  be  (to  prevent  mistake)  directed  to  them  officially,  or  at  least  be  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  initials  of  the  Society. 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  all  our  readers  have  had  their  attention  lately 
called  to  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Choir  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  subject  is  one  which  we  have  always  viewed 
with  the  deepest  interest ;  and  its  importance  is  such  that  we  believe 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Ecclesiologist  to  pay  earnest  attention  to  the 
contemplated  changes,  as  well  to  prevent  any  act  which  might  be 
deprecated,  as  to  assist,  it  may  be,  the  authorities  dn  their  well-meant 
endeavour  to  improve  the  interior  condition  of  the  venerable  edifice 
entrusted  to  their  care. 

The  case,  so  far  as  in  the  absence  of  any  very  authentick  statement 
we  can  ascertain  it,  stands  thus.  The  Choir  of  Westminster,  suited  in 
its  dimensions  to  the  ancient  rather  than  to  the  modern  Chapter  of  the 
Abbey,  is  co-extensive  with  the  Choir  which  existed  in  that  church  be¬ 
fore  the  dissolution  of  Religious  Houses.  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
Shrine  of  S.  Edward  the  Confessor  occupying  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Ajise,  the  Choir  (as  in  Gloucester,  Winchester,  and  some  other  Cathedrals) 
extends  westward  considerably  beyond  the  ordinary  choir-arch,  beyond 
even  the  Transepts,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  Nave.  The 
actual  Choir  is  thus  different  from  what  may  be  called  perhaps  the  con¬ 
structive  Choir.  That  part  of  the  actual  Choir  which  is  locally  situated 
in  the  Eastern  limb  of  the  great  Cross  of  the  ground-plan  must  have 
been  always  left,  as  it  still  is,  for  a  sacrarium  or  presbyterium,  or  by 
whatever  name  that  space  is  known,  which  for  greater  dignity  and 
reverence  remains  unoccupied  between  the  stalls  of  the  Choir  and  the 
High  Altar.  That  there  could  not  have  been  stalls  so  far  Eastward  as 
this,  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  the  arches  which  divide  it  from  the  choir- 
aisles  are  filled  (not  by  the  ordinary  stone  parclose  screens,  but)  by 
those  beautiful  high  tombs  which  form  perhaps  the  greatest  ornaments 
to  the  building.  The  ancient  stalls  therefore  must  have  occupied  the 
same  place  as  do  the  present  stalls,  extending  perhaps  also  across  the 
Transepts.  But  the  original  stalls  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  have 
been  succeeded  by  that  miserable  woodwork  which  meets  now  with 
universal  condemnation.  The  Transepts  are  screened  off  by  mere 
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panelling ;  and  longitudinal  raised  seats  and  pews  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  misereres.  The  organ,  which  formerly  stood  on  the  north  side 
“  over  the  middle  of  the  stalls,”*  is  now  placed  upon  a  heavy  modern 
stone  Rood-screen  at  the  west  end.  The  whole  area  of  the  Choir  is 
occupied  by  wooden  seats  with  backs,  and  even  the  sacrarium  is  filled 
with  forms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Sunday  congregations.  Now 
nothing  can  be  conceived  worse  than  this  arrangement.  The  seats  are 
so  close  to  each  other  that  it  is  impossible  to  kneel,  were  the  worship¬ 
pers  inclined  to  do  so  :  the  enclosed  area  is  manifestly  too  small  for  the 
crowd  which  finds  its  way  there  on  the  Sundays :  besides  which,  as  has 
been  well  remarked,  the  great  bulk  of  the  visitors  are  Eastward  of  and 
ranged  on  a  higher  level  than  those  who  conduct  the  Divine  service, 
thereby  inverting  all  ecclesiastical  and  even  natural  propriety. 

General  attention  appears  to  have  been  called,  (l)  to  the  unworthi¬ 
ness  of  the  present  screens  and  woodwork ;  and  (2)  to  the  irreverence 
produced  by  the  overcrowding  with  spectators  of  the  sacred  part  in¬ 
tended  especially  for  the  clergy  and  those  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  the  Divine  Offices.  It  is  certainly  creditable  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  propose  to  remedy  these  admitted  improprieties ;  but  every 
one  conversant  with  ecclesiastical  archaeology  will  see  that  no  task 
could  be  more  difficult ;  at  least  with  modern  notions  and  upon  modern 
principles. 

For  as  on  the  one  hand  we  well  know  that  many  exquisite  patterns 
remain  of  stall  and  screenwork  which  might  now  be  imitated,  and  so 
make  this  noble  church  in  some  respects  like  what  it  once  was,  so  it  is 
a  fact  that  for  many  ages  this,  in  common  with  all  the  other  Minsters 
of  Christendom,  provided  accommodation  for  worshippers  in  far  larger 
numbers  than  are  now  ever  found  within  its  walls  even  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  But  then  that  one  and  the  same  modern  feeling  which 
loathes  as  by  instinct  the  severe  and  awful  solitude  of  an  ancient  Choir, 
shrinks  no  less  from  the  idea  of  restoring  to  the  Nave  its  proper  use  as 
the  fitting  place  for  the  laity.  Accordingly  when,  as  we  shall  endeavour 
to  shew,  the  most  natural,  the  most  easy,  and  most  satisfactory  way  of 
meeting  the  difficulty  is  really  the  most  proper,  nay  the  only  proper, 
one :  modern  habits  step  in,  a  sort  of  compromise  is  effected,  and  a  plan 
proposed  which  is  perhaps  the  very  worst  that  could  possibly  have  been 
invented.  This,  so  far  as  we  understand,  is  to  remove  the  screens  now 
separating  the  Transepts  from  the  Choir ;  thus  destroying  the  very  idea 
of  a  Choir,  and  confirming  the  uselessness  of  the  Nave  by  making  the 
Transepts,  instead  of  the  latter,  available  for  congregational  accommo¬ 
dation.  Now  even  if  this  change  is  to  be  attended  by  the  substitution 
of  some  better  woodwork  than  at  present  disgraces  the  Minster,  or 
even  if  the  clergy  are  so  to  be  placed  in  a  more  canonical  position 
with  regard  to  the  worshippers,  yet  we  earnestly  protest  against  the 
principle  of  the  proposed  alteration,  as  being  altogether  unecclesiastical, 
unrubrical,  unarchiteetural,  and  unprecedented.  The  scheme,  if  per¬ 
sisted  in,  will,  we  are  sure,  bring  reproach  to  all  concerned ;  both  to 
those  who  could  propose,  and  to  those  who  shall  have  sanctioned  and 
adopted  it.  Wc  have  little  doubt  that  the  growing  knowledge  of  the 
*  Dart’s  Westminster,  vol.  11.  p.  62.  Purcell  was  buried  under  it. 
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subject  will  in  a  short  time  persuade  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  or  whose  opinions  are  worth  consideration,  of  the  extreme 
presumption  of  wilful  departure  in  a  case  of  such  importance  from  those 
acknowledged  laws  of  Cathedral  arrangement,  which  may  be  almost  said 
to  carry  with  them  the  authority  of  a  “  golden  rule.” 

Now  if  we  were  called  upon  to  advise  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  we  should  have  but  little  difficulty  in  determining. 
We  should  wish  to  see  the  ancient  proportions  of  the  Choir  retained, 
but  the  whole  of  the  modern  woodwork  replaced  by  carved  and  canopied 
miserere  seats,  in  two  rows.  The  Transept  screens  would  be  of  wood, 
but  very  costly  and  elaborate ;  the  arches  of  the  sacrarium  would  be 
provided  with  hangings  such  as  remained  even  in  Dart’s  time ;  the  area 
of  the  Choir  quite  cleared,  and  the  beautiful  mosaick  pavement  brought 
to  light ;  the  sedilia  restored,  and  the  whole  Altar  made  worthy  of  the 
Minster :  the  organ  moved  at  least  to  its  former  position ;  and  the 
present  most  unsatisfactory  Rood-screen  replaced  by  one  of  more  appro¬ 
priate  design.  Then  the  services  being  sung  with  due  solemnity  by  a 
full  choir,  it  would  be  found  that  England  would  no  longer  be  the  only 
country  in  which  the  people  cannot  worship  in  the  Nave  which  was 
made  for  them.  Then  there  would  be  no  want  of  accommodation; 
and  if  there  were,  the  Transepts  and  the  choir-aisles  might  be  made 
available.  And  then  might  be  seen  one  of  those  heart-stirring  scenes 
which  may  yet  be  witnessed  abroad,  when  the  whole  of  some  vast 
Cathedral  is  crowded  with  reverent  kneeling  worshippers. 

But  what  we  now  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  suggest  is  delay. 
Every  month  deferred  is  a  direct  gain  at  this  time  in  cases  of  restora¬ 
tion.  As  yet  we  know  so  little  that  we  really  are  not  competent  to  do 
much  more  than  preserve.  We  are  all  learning,  and  may  hope  soon  to 
know  something.  At  present  we  have  scarcely  finished  unlearning.  It 
is  this  which  reconciles  us  to  the  postponement  of  such  repairs  as  were 
proposed  for  S.  Mary,  Redclyff.  What  would  we  not  give  now  to 
have  Salisbury,  for  example,  untouched  by  Wyatt  ?  The  present 
miserable  screen  work  of  Westminster  had  better  last  twenty  years 
longer  than  that  we  should  have  new  work  of  Mr.  Blore,  which  may 
last  fifty.  In  truth  we  cannot  think  without  deep  sorrow  upon  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  in  the  hands  of  this  architect.  For  his  competency 
let  the  curious  go  to  see  that  truly  contemptible  building,  Christ 
Church,  Hoxton,  to  select  one  of  this  gentleman’s  architectural  enormi¬ 
ties.  We  have  no  wish  to  be  disrespectful  to  Mr.  Blore,  or  to  detract 
from  any  merits  which  he  may  really  have :  but  this  we  do  say,  that 
he  is  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  true  spirit  of  Pointed  Archi¬ 
tecture  ;  and  therefore  is  manifestly  unfit  for  the  charge  of  any  works 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Do  we  then  recommend  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  do  nothing  to  the 
Choir  ?  We  should  at  least  be  safe  in  this  case  :  however  there  is  much 
that  might  be  done  very  harmlessly.  The  mosaick  may  bo  brought  to 
light,  (it  is  now  suffering  materially  from  the  usage  it  meets  with) ; 
the  enclosed  pews  may  be  destroyed,  and  the  seats  so  altered  that 
their  occupiers  may  kneel.  And  this,  even  if  no  alteration  should 
be  made  with  respect  to  reserving  the  Choir  to  its  proper  uses.  So 
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there  will  be  ample  accommodation  for  all  the  ordinary  congregations : 
and  if  greater  numbers  attend  on  Sundays,  what  is  more  obvious  or 
reasonable  than  to  admit  them  into  the  Nave  and  provide  some  seats 
(it  may  be)  towards  its  eastern  part  ? 

Now  it  is  no  uncharitable  supposition,  but  a  notorious  fact,  that 
many  come  on  the  Sunday  for  the  sake  of  the  show  and  the  musiclc 
and  the  lounge.  No  wonder  then  that  they  are  unruly  and  irreverent 
when  packed  in  the  sacrarium,  far  away  from  the  Service.  Surely  they 
would  not  be  more  so,  if  admitted  into  the  Nave  ;  their  irreverence,  if 
not  less,  would  be  less  irreverent.  And  with  respect  to  those  who  can¬ 
not  find  room  in  the  Choir,  they  have  no  right  to  complain  that  others 
are  before  them  in  time.  Nor  would  they  complain :  for  many  fail 
to  find  room  in  the  Choir  at  S.  Paul’s;  and  many  also  at  the  Temple 
church,  who  have  not  procured  tickets  for  the  Choir,  remain  in  the 
circular  Nave,  but  are  not  thereby  necessarily  excluded  from  attending 
to  the  Service.  We  may  be  quite  certain  that  all  who  desire  to 
worship  will  be  able  to  do  so  even  in  the  Nave.  A  vast  number  of 
the  worshippers  in  the  Nave  and  its  Aisles  would  be  really  nearer 
the  Clergy  and  Choir  than  those  who  get  room  at  the  extreme  East  end 
on  the  Altar-rails.  And  herein  Westminster  has  a  great  advantage 
(in  this  point  of  view)  over  many  other  Cathedrals ;  that  there  is  not 
as  at  Canterbury,  an  ascent  of  steps  from  Nave  to  Choir.  There  being 
but  one  level,  the  interposition  of  the  screen  becomes  really  of  little 
importance.  It  is  worth  while  to  place  oneself  in  the  Nave  just 
outside  the  Choir  to  see  how  easy  it  would  be,  even  with  the  present 
screen,  to  take  part  in  the  Worship  although  out  of  the  Choir.  We 
made  proof  of  this  ourselves  a  few  days  ago,  paying  sixpence  a  head 
for  being  permitted  to  do  so,  and  not  even  then  escaping  incon¬ 
venience  and  annoyance  from  the  vergers,  who  by  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  would  have  compelled  us  to  go  round  into  every  Chapel  “  with 
the  party,”  on  the  principle  \ve  suppose  that  we  ought  to  have  a  full 
sixpenny  worth. 

Surely  then  here  is  a  feasible  plan.  If  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  not 
prepared  to  keep  the  Choir  for  those  who  conduct  the  Services,  at  least 
it  will  be  easy  to  refrain  from  destroying  the  Choir  for  the  sake  of 
accommodating  occasional  crowds.  It  does  seem  most  important  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  present  arrangements.  They  are  not  chosen  arbitrarily,  so 
as  to  justify  any  one  in  changing  them  at  his  pleasure.  They  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  character  of  the  building ;  they  embody  the  constant 
practice  of  the  whole  Church ;  they  were  retained  expressly  and  of  set 
purpose  in  the  reformed  Church*  ;  they  have  been  preserved  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years’  use  of  the  present  Ritual ;  the  Abbey  itself,  by  its 
present  screens,  the  work  of  modern  times,  affords  proof  of  their  being 
intentionally  retained.  S.  Paul’s  shews  that,  even  in  that  most  unec- 
clesiastical  age  in  which  it  was  built,  we  were  not  prepared  to  run 
counter  to  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Shall  it  be  said  that  now,  when 
the  study  and  appreciation  of  these  things  is  so  wonderfully  revived, 
a  plan  so  totally  without  either  ground  or  precedent  may  be  under- 

*  Let  those  who  are  inclined  to  sneer  at  us  for  making  so  much  of  this  question 
consider  this  fact  before  they  sneer. 
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taken  ?  As  representing  a  large  body  of  persons  deeply  interested  in 
Church  Antiquities,  we  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  entreat  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  at  least  to  wait  awhile  before  they  make  the  pro¬ 
posed  alterations.  It  is  their  wish,  we  are  sure,  to  do  what  is  best  and 
most  correct.  Might  we  not  beg,  in  a  case  of  such  importance,  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  gain  the  opinions  of  Churchmen  generally 
on  the  merits  of  the  scheme?  Westminster  Abbey  has  such  national 
interest,  and  to  Churchmen  is  connected  with  so  many  associations,  that 
we  may  well  be  excused  in  offering  our  suggestions  to  the  proper 
guardians  of  the  building. 

We  have  not  taken  any  very  high  ground  in  this  argument,  although 
of  course  the  subject  would  admit  of  discussion  as  a  point  of  important 
principle.  We  would  however  charge  those  persons  with  unfaithfulness 
to  their  Church,  who  pretend  that  her  express  words  and  practice 
since  the  Reformation  mean  nothing,  and  who  can  go  out  of  the  way 
to  prove,  after  three  hundred  years,  that  her  services  do  not  harmonize 
with  or  allow  of  that  arrangement  of  sacred  buildings  which  she  inten¬ 
tionally  retains  in  common  with  all  Christendom. 

Neither  have  we  considered  ourselves  called  upon  to  suggest  any 
means  by  which  such  parts  of  the  Service  as  the  lessons  or  sermon 
could  bo  made  more  audible  to  a  congregation  partly  in  the  Nave :  as 
well  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  those  in  the  Choir  do 
not  hear  them  now,  as  because  such  difficulties  ought  not  to  be  an 
impediment  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  which  we  recommend. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  observe  with  regard  to  the  proposed  plan  of 
throwing  open  the  Transepts,  that  very  few  of  those  so  accommodated 
will  be  in  sight  of  the  Altar :  but  a  great  argument  against  admitting 
people  into  the  Nave  is  founded  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  Rood- 
screen  obstructs  the  view  of  the  Altar.  The  new  plan  therefore, 
besides  being  in  principle  wrong,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  in  a 
higher  degree ;  for  people  may  see  through  the  Holy  Doors  (the  cur¬ 
tains  being  drawn  aside),  but  they  cannot  see  round  the  corner  from 
the  Transepts  to  the  Altar.  We  are  also  very  curious  to  know  what 
will  be  done  with  the  odious  monuments  in  the  Transepts,  if  these  be 
thrown  open.  Worship  in  the  presence  of  so  many  pagan  nudities  will 
clearly  be  next  to  impossible. 

A  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  contemplated  alterations  has  ap¬ 
peared,  with  a  ground-plan,  which  will  assist  our  readers  in  considering 
this  question.  We  dissent  from  the  scheme  proposed  in  the  pamphlet 
and  object  to  the  low  ground  which  is  taken  in  it.  But  it  is  valuable 
as  a  protest,  and  as  shewing  the  general  interest  taken  in  this  question. 

- - — — 

CHURCH  ROOFING. 

Much  as  has  of  late  been  very  excellently  said  on  the  subject  of  open 
roofs,  it  must  be  evident  to  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  touring 
through  country  villages  for  the  purposes  of  architectural  research, 
that  a  great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  studied  and  attained  in  modern 
practice,  and  that  many  ancient  examples,  admirable  at  once  for  inge¬ 
nuity,  yet  simplicity  of  construction ;  for  combining  beauty  of  effect, 
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lightness,  durability,  and  strength;  are  yet  to  be  found  by  those  ■who 
have  time  and  are  disposed  for  the  task  of  discovery.  We  propose  in 
the  present  paper  to  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  early 
roofs,  because  examples  of  this  kind,  that  is,  anterior  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  good  models  are  still 
very  much  wanted  for  modern  churches  built  in  the  Decorated  or  the 
Early-English  style. 

High-pitched  open  roofs  for  churches  of  this  kind  may  now  be  said 
to  have  triumphed  over  all  prejudice  and  opposition.  Architects  have 
had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  low  king-post  frames,  looking  like 
the  roofs  of  some  new  slate-covered  barn  if  left  open,  or  of  an  assembly- 
room  if  underdrawn  and  cieled,  are  neither  well  looking,  nor  well 
adapted  for  hearing,  nor  suitable  to  the  necessities  of  our  climate ;  nay, 
that  they  are  not  even  necessarily  cheaper  in  their  construction.  No 
one  is  now  afraid  of  having  a  bold  external  elevation,  and,  internally, 
every  one  of  the  timbers,  be  they  never  so  plain,  exposed  in  all  their 
honest  nakedness,  as  becomes  the  builder  upon  the  principles  of  Reality. 
We  have  all  learnt  to  feel  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  effect  produced 
by  the  clear  unbroken  height  from  floor  to  ridge-beam,  and  to  prefer 
the  unadorned  rafters  and  braces  to  the  paltry  pretence  and  unreal 
prettiness  of  papier  mache  bosses,  imitation  oak,  or  panels  painted  in 
perspective  on  vaults  constructed  of  laths  and  p laister.*  We  have  also 
learnt  that  stone  vaulting  need  not  be  considered  as  at  all  essential  to 
the  full  display  of  the  noble  capabilities  of  the  Christian  styles ;  but  that 
a  roof  of  wood  is  only  less  appropriate  and  durable  than  one  of  stone. 
And,  lastly,  we  are  getting  rid  of  tie-beam  roofs :  to  which  very  desir¬ 
able  end  we  would  fain  contribute  a  little  aid  in  our  present  paper,  by 
shewing  that  early  roofs  were  not  always  tied  roofs,  as  many  suppose, 
and  that  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  find  most  excellent  examples  for 
imitation,  even  of  the  genuine  Early-English  and  Decorated  periods, 
which  never  were  incumbered  by  the  awkwardness  of  a  heavy  tie-beam. 

We  would  however  be  clearly  understood  as  to  our  opinion  respect¬ 
ing  tie-beams.  We  object  rather  to  the  sameness,  the  general  heavy 
appearance,  the  intercepting  of  chancel-arches  and  East  windows,  and 
the  low  pitch  which  their  assured  security  is  apt  to  induce  for  cheap¬ 
ness’  sake,  than  to  the  construction  itself,  which  is  ancient  and  legiti¬ 
mate  when  none  of  these  objections  can  be  made,  and  when  the 
framing  is  in  other  respects  well  and  consistently  handled.  A  tied  roof 
should  be  lofty,  and  if  possible  dark  in  the  valley ;  so  that  the  cross¬ 
beams  are  only  dimly  seen,  and  therefore  not  offensively  prominent. 
Again,  tie-beams  may  be  very  richly  ornamented  with  Angels,  bosses, 
roll-mouldings,  paterae,  or  other  decorations ;  in  which  case  they  be¬ 
come  even  ornamental,  as  in  the  noble  oak  roof  at  All  Saints,  Land- 
beach,  near  Cambridge.  A  tied  roof  therefore  is  by  no  means  neces- 

*  We  bad  much  rather  see  an  open  roof  of  the  original  high  pitch  (which  is  visi¬ 
ble  on  the  tower)  restored  to  the  SW.  Transept  at  Ely,  than  the  flat  Norman  deling  of 
moulded,  deal  which  it  is  proposed  to  affix  internally  to  the  present  roof.  The  effect 
gained  by  an  imposing  external  roof,  and  by  lofty  conical  cappings  to  the  two 
embattled  turrets  at  the  end,  would  really  be  incalculable.  And  surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  northern  wing  might  in  time  be  rebuilt  of  corresponding 
form,  which  would  then  make  this  the  finest  fayadein  England. 
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sarily  bad :  we  would  only  point  out  that  it  was  not,  and  therefore 
need  not  now  be  always  used,  but  that  there  are  other  and  better  as 
well  as  more  beautiftd  forms  of  early  roofs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  vast  number  of  original  church  roofs 
still  exist,  many  of  them  of  very  early  date,  concealed  by  odious,  use¬ 
less,  and  destructive*  cielings  of  white-washed  plaister.  One  of  the 
very  first  works  of  restoration  shoiild  be  to  remove  these  cielings,  and 
restore  the  open  roofs  concealed  by  them  precisely  to  their  primitive 
condition.  There  was  unfortunately  a  time  when  it  was  deemed  as 
necessary,  on  the  principles  of  correct  taste,  to  underdraw  and  plaister 
a  richly  carved  or  painted  and  gilt  church  roof  of  oak  or  chesnut,  as 
to  pull  out  the  stained  glass  and  tracery  from  Gothick  windows  in  order 
to  insert  Venetian  casements ;  and  this  was  the  tasteless  paganizing  period 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  are  satisfied  from  observation  that  a 
vast  number  of  the  most  precious  early  roofs  still  remain  to  be  developed 
by  the  removal  of  cielipgs  ;  and  of  such  we  suspect  there  are  not  a  few 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.  The  original  roof,  beautifully 
painted,  remains  above  the  plaister  cieling  in  Queens’  College  chapel. 

It  appears  to  us  that  most  of  the  modern  roofs  designed  to  cover 
Early-English  or  Decorated  churches,  are  heavy,  complex,  and  unne¬ 
cessarily  expensive  in  construction.  The  singular  dread  which  is  yet 
entertained  by  practical  men  of  untied  roofs  spreading  apart,  in  spite 
of  countless  ancient  examples  still  existing  to  testify  the  contrary,  has 
led  to  an  encumbrance  of  framing,  with  much  apparatus  of  iron  bolts, 
screws,  and  clamps  ;  which  have  quite  superseded  the  good  old-fashioned 
mortice-and-tenon  joints,  from  their  supposed  superiority  to  the  latter  in 
mechanical  effect,  as  well  as  in  security  and  durability :  which  in  Memel 
deal  is  probably  the  case.  It  is  indeed  entertaining  to  hear  a  practical 
man  of  the  present  day  speak  of  an  ancient  church  roof.  He  will  almost 
invariably  abuse  it  as  a  villainous  piece  of  carpentry,  and  tell  you  that 
he  should  be  ashamed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  framing  of  such 
a  roof.  Yet,  with  all  his  improved  resources,  he  certainly  cannot 
approach  ancient  examples  either  in  effect  or  probable  durability. 

Modern  roofs  also  labour  under  considerable  sameness  of  design. 
We  do  not  say  this  is  necessarily  a  fault :  but  it  shows  a  poverty  of 
device,  and  argues  that  ancient  roofing  has  even  yet  been  insufficiently 
studied.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  few  ancient  examples  we  shall 
give  are  remarkable  or  valuable  for  their  variety :  but  our  chief  object 
will  be,  omitting  the  more  costly  and  elaborate  wooden  roofs  of  the 
Perpendicular  age,  to  supply  some  simple  and  available  models  for 
modern  churches  and  especially  for  those  where  moderate  cost  and 
unpretending  construction  are  essential  conditions.  And  we  may  here 
observe,  that  a  good  collection  of  ancient  wooden  roofs  of  all  dates  and 
kinds,  with  measurements,  scantlings,  and  fastenings,  accurately  drawn, 
would  be  a  most  valuable  work  for  any  architect  to  undertake,  and 
would  go  far  to  supply  a  want  which  is  necessarily  much  felt  by  those 
interested  in  the  revival  of  ancient  principles.  We  doubt  indeed 
whether  much  will  be  effected  in  the  practical  part  of  this  important 
subject  till  some  such  plan  shall  have  been  achieved.  The  selection 
*  For  timber  decays  from  want  of  air  and  ventilation. 
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should  be  from  various  counties,  so  that  local  peculiarities  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  every  situation  where  a  new  church  may  be  erected. 

We  would  first  notice  the  fact,  that  much  of  the  danger  of  spreading 
nat  urally  arises  from  the  use  of  heavy  principals,  or  bay-trusses  as  we  shall 
call  them.  The  ancients  well  knew  this,  and  frequently  framed  their 
high-pitched  roofs  of  the  earlier  kind  of  common  rafters  alone,  placed  in 
close  contiguity  one  to  another.  That  the  tie  necessary  for  the  former  is 
much  stronger  than  for  the  latter,  is  evident  not  only  from  the  greater 
thrust  of  a  greater  weight,  but  from  the  tact  that  almost  always  in  early, 
and  often  in  later  roofs,  the  bay-trusses  alone  had  tie-beams,  while  the 
intermediate  or  common  rafters  were  only  confined  by  a  collar  or  in¬ 
tersecting  collar-braces ;  a  good  deal  of  lateral  support  being  of  course 
in  some  cases  derived  from  purlins  extending  from  and  pinned  to  the 
principals.  Of  the  tied  bay-truss  and  collar-braced  intermediate 
common  rafters,  the  roof  of  S.  Andrew’s,  Toft,  presents  a  singularly 
fine  example.  Though  of  Perpendicular  date  it  is  of  very  lofty  pitch ; 
the  tie-beams  are  massive,  but  moulded  and  carved ;  and  the  braces 
above  form  a  semicircle,  while  the  intermediate  common  rafters  are 
braced  up  in  the  form  of  half  octagons.  The  roof  at  S.  Mary’s,  Bourn, 
(probably  Early-English,)  as  also  that  which  covers  the  Nave  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  date,  has  no  bay-trusses,  but 
consists  of  a  series  of  light  closely-set  common  rafters  with  collars 
and  collar-braces.  Admirable  examples  of  similar  roofs  still  exist  at 
S.  Andrew’s,  Frenze,  All  Saints,  Shelfanger,  and  S.  Mary’s,  Winfar¬ 
thing,  Norfolk ;  and  at  S.  Mary’s,  Mellis,  Suffolk.  They  appear  to  be 
all  of  Decorated  date.  Fig.  1  is  from  Frenze.  Here  the  whole  roof  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  light  trusses  set  closely  together,  which  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  eye  a  crowded  but  very  good  and  church-like  effect.  Each 
frame  or  truss  has  a  double  collar,  and  the  lower  is  strengthened  by 
collar-braces.  Fig.  2  is  the  roof  at  Shelfanger ;  one  of  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  in  its  pitch  and  appearance,  both  within  and  without,  that  we 
have  ever  seen,  though  covered  with  no  more  costly  material  than  a 
thatch.  Here  the  collar-braces  intersect  each  other  at  a  point  some¬ 
what  above  the  collar.  This  is  the  construction  of  the  roofs  at  Bourn 
and  Ely.  An  early  roof  of  plain  but  very  good  character  was  recently 
laid  bare  at  Binstead,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  probably  of  Decorated  date 
(fig.  3).  The  roof  at  the  beautiful  Early-English  Chapel  of  S.  Michael, 
Long  Stanton,  which,  like  that  at  Shelfanger,  is  covered  with  thatch, 
appears  to  be  partly  original,  though  many  of  the  timbers  are  of  more 
recent  insertion.  This  example  (fig.  5)  is  curious  from  its  spanning 
both  Nave  and  Aisles,  a  width  of  30  feet.  The  timbers  (about  26  feet 
long  from  the  ridge  to  the  side- wall  plates)  rest  on  the  Nave  walls 
below  the  collar-braces ;  the  collar  falls  about  54  feet  from  the  ridge. 
There  are  two  purlins,  one  external  the  other  internal,  as  marked  in 
the  plan.  The  latter  supports  short  beams  abutting  against  the  Nave 
walls.  Fig.  4  is  from  Mellis  and  is  the  same  as  the  last  in  con¬ 
struction,  but  has  arched  braces  filling  the  space  below  the  collar  and 
continued  below  the  wall-plate,  though  without  coi’bels  to  receive  it. 
These  three  examples  with  the  similar  one  from  Bourn  (fig.  6)  we 
think  well  deserving  the  attention  of  modern  architects,  as  they  are 
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particularly  adapted  from  the  length  of  their  timbers  to  the  materials 
now  generally  used,  and  are  peculiarly  light  and  unexpensive  in  their 
construction.  An  equally  fine  Early- English  roof  of  precisely  the  same 
kind  as  fig.  6,  exists  at  S.  Cuthbert’s,  Darlington,  in  Durham,  though 
at  present  covered  by  a  plaister  cieling.  Here  the  rafters  are  about 
two  feet  apart,  there  being  no  principals  or  bay-trusses.  A  curious 
early  roof  also  remains  in  the  north  Aisle  at  S.  Mary’s,  Hull  Lavington, 
Wilts.  Here  there  are  three  purlins  on  each  side,  and  a  ridge-beam. 
The  braces  rise  (as  fig.  12)  from  the  lowest  purlin  on  one  side,  just 
above  the  foot  of  the  rafters  to  the  highest  purlin  on  the  other,  inter¬ 
secting  in  the  middle. 

Early  roofs  of  lofty  pitch,  though  they  sometimes  have  tie-beams, 
seldom  carry  king-posts.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident :  because  their 
great  length  would  render  them  nearly  useless,  unless  so  strong  as  to 
be  of  serious  strain  upon  the  centre  of  the  tie-beam.  An  example 
occurs  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  early  roofs  extant,  that  of  the 
Chancel  at  All  Saints’,  Polebrook,  Northamptonshire  (fig.  14).  This 
roof  is  of  unusually  low  pitch,  and  has  a  tie-beam  with  king-post  and 
ridge-braces.  The  principals  are  massive,  and  cut  in  trefoiled  form,  the 
purlin  on  each  side  lying  behind  the  cusp  which  produces  this  shape. 
The  tie-braces  have  a  trefoil  in  the  spandrils. 

Generally,  then,  we  conclude — 1.  That  many  genuine  early  roofs 
still  exist.  2.  That  they  seldom  are  divided  into  bays  by  principals. 
3.  That  they  have  not  usually  tie-beams.  4.  That  they  are  cheap  in 
construction,  excellent  in  effect,  and  therefore  well  worthy  of  modern 
imitation.  It  may  be  added,  that  they  scarcely  ever  have  cornices,  and 
are  often  devoid  of  ridges,  though  they  generally  have  purlins. 

Thus  much  then  for  early  roofs.  We  cannot  conclude  without 
subjoining  some  remarks  on,  and  specimens  of,  those  of  Perpendicular 
date :  and  we  would  particularly  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  these 
roofs  the  pitch  is  often  (we  had  almost  said  generally)  as  lofty  as  in  the 
earlier  ones ;  and  that  the  nearly  flat  roofs,  like  those  in  S.  Sepulchre’s 
church,  are  almost  exclusively  of  very  late  character. 

The  Perpendicular  roofs  are  very  often  of  admirably  simple,  though 
apparently  adventurous,  construction  :  and  in  spite  of  the  prejudice 
excited  against  them  by  the  latter  circumstance,  many  of  these  may 
well  be  recommended  for  modern  imitation,  where  the  more  ponderous 
and  costly  foliated  kinds  are  out  of  the  question.  One  of  the  first  and 
best  in  our  own  immediate  neighbourhood  is  that  at  S.  Mary’s  chapel, 
Stourbridge  (fig.  7).  It  is  of  high  pitch,  and  its  bay-trusses  have  no 
tie  whatever  beyond  a  collar  immediately  below  the  ridge,  and  arched 
braces  rising  from  the  corbels  to  the  purlins  and  thence  continuously 
to  a  point  under  the  collar.  Here  the  wall,  though  built  of  rubble, 
and  without  any  abutment  whatever,  exhibits  no  lateral  spread.  Now 
we  believe  an  architect  would  be  deemed  out  of  his  senses  were  he  to 
attempt  such  a  roof  at  the  present  day  under  similar  circumstances: 
yet  here  we  have  a  stubborn  fact  in  proof  that  he  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  doing  so.  The  nave-roof  of  S.  Edward’s,  Hauxton,  is  a  fine 
example.  The  collar  is  embattled,  and  carries  a  king-post  with  ridge- 
braces  ;  and  a  boldly  sweeping  arch  fills  the  space  below  from  corbels 
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to  collar.  Here  there  is  no  spread  of  the  walls,  though  the  roof  is 
high,  heavy,  and  but  slightly  tied.  A  similar  roof  remains  in  the 
Chancel  of  S.  Laurence,  Foxton  (fig.  8).  Another  at  S.  Mary’s,  Diss, 
Norfolk :  and  a  curious  but  elegant  roof,  with  literally  no  tie  at  all,  spans 
the  Chancel  of  S.  Michael’s,  Langtoft,  Lincolnshire.  At  S.  Peter’s, 
Palgrave,  Suffolk  (fig.  9),  there  is  a  very  fine  roof,  which  retains  its 
original  painting  and  has  a  beautiful  effect.  This  roof  has  a  block- 
collar*  under  the  ridge  and  arched  braces  from  the  hammer-beams,  which 
are  again  braced  to  the  wall-piece  so  as  to  produce  the  trefoliatedform. 
At  S.  Andrew’s,  Scole,  Norfolk,  the  braces  are  of  a  horse-shoe  form, 
(fig.  10).  This  roof  is  also  very  fine.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  noble  roofs  which  cover  the  Transepts  at  Ely.  The  roof  at  All 
Saints,  Landbeach,  is  a  curious  and  fine  example.  Here  the  bay-trusses 
are  held  by  carved  ties,  and  queen-posts  with  braces  rise  from  them  to 
the  purlins.  The  secondary  rafters  have  hammer-beams  with  Angels, 
and  are  semi-octagonal  in  form.  Above  the  purlins  the  rafters  incline 
in  a  lower  pitch  to  the  ridge.  Both  this  and  the  roof  at  Toft  have  the 
finest  effect ;  though  from  their  great  weight  of  timber  and  costly  con¬ 
struction  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  them  imitated  at  the  present  day. 
Yet  why  should  not  an  architect  essay  some  of  the  simpler  forms,  as 
figs.  7,  8,  9,  and  10? 

With  all  our  boasted  knowledge  of  mechanism,  we  must  have  either 
greatly  miscalculated  the  thrust  of  roofs,  or  else  have  quite  lost  the  con¬ 
structive  principles  on  which  the  old  roofs  were  framed  and  by  which 
they  have  been  held  together  for  centuries.  So  superabundantly  firm  in¬ 
deed  was  their  tenacity  and  so  true  their  balance,  that  they  will  even  yet 
hang  together  when  every  tenon  has  sprung,  and  every  timber  is  com¬ 
pletely  decayed  at  the  ends.  As  an  example  of  a  heavy  roof  of  the 
worst  possible  construction  for  resisting  spread  by  its  own  weight,  we 
give  a  slight  outline  of  a  bay-truss  from  S.  Margaret’s,  Keddington, 
Suffolk,  (fig.  11)  ;  a  wonderful  specimen  of  daring  confidence  in  the 
builder.  The  superb  cinqfoiled  roof  at  S.  Mary’s,  Worlingworth,  Suf¬ 
folk,  is  of  still  greater  weight,  though  better  construction.  We  will 
not  however  venture  into  the  region  of  the  Suffolk  churches,  where 
almost  every  parish  church,  even  from  a  distance,  promises  to  the  inves¬ 
tigator,  by  its  lofty  lead-covered  exterior,  some  splendid  specimen  of 
foliated  roofing,  often  gorgeous  with  internal  colouring  and  fringed 
with  Tudor  flowers,  and  with  cornices  glowing  with  sculpture  the  most 
elaborate  and  devices  the  most  quaint.  For  early  roofs  are  at  present 
more  especially  the  objects  of  our  attention.  And  for  these,  we  confi¬ 
dently  express  our  conviction  that  a  high-pitched  roof  will  stand  with 
perfect  safety  with  no  more  bond  than  a  couple  of  intersecting  collar- 
braces  to  each  truss  (fig.  12).  A  roof  of  this  kind  has  just  been  erected 
at  S.  Andrew’s,  Oakington ;  and  it  has  an  excellent  effect.  The  scant¬ 
lings  of  the  timbers  in  such  roofs  should  not  be  meagre,  nor  yet 
unnecessarily  large. p  Modern  architects  generally  chamfer  the  edges, 
which  gives  a  neat  effect,  though  we  much  doubt  whether  it  will  often 

*  This  is,  leaving  no  aperture  above  it,  but  filling  the  apex  under  the  ridge. 

t  Those  at  Binstead  (fig.  3)  are,  truss-rafters  4|  x  3§  in. ;  collar,  4  x  3|;  collar- 
braces,  4jr  x  3f. 
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be  found  in  ancient  practice.  A  very  simple  yet  elegant  Early-English 
or  Decorated  roof  may  be  formed  (fig.  13)  with  perfect  security  by 
intersecting  collar-braces  continued  downwards  in  the  form  of  an  arch 
to  the  inner  extremities  of  transverse  wall-plates.  An  interesting 
specimen  of  a  plain  Decorated  roof  of  rather  low  pitch,  is  given  in  the 
last  publication  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  from  S.  Nicholas’, 
Keddington,  in  the  Deanery  of  Woodstock.  We  may  add  that  a 
Decorated  wooden  porch,  with  low  but  good  roof,  still  remains  perfect 
at  S.  Mary’s,  Stretham,  Isle  of  Ely.  A  section  of  the  mouldings  of  the 
principal  timber  is  given  (fig.  15). 

To  conclude,  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  observe  that  in  our  slight 
sketches  we  have  given  the  design  rather  than  the  accurate  construction 
of  the  roofs,  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  ascertain  without  great 
difficulty  and  delay.  The  framing  and  joining  of  the  timbers,  as  well 
as  their  arrangement  on  the  wall-plates,  we  leave  to  practical  men  who 
may  think  our  specimens  worthy  of  adoption,  being  unable  to  add  them 
from  the  originals ;  though  we  believe  that  no  difficulty  will  be  felt  in 
this  respect. 

STAINED  GLASS. 

We  ventured  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist  (page  16  of  the 
present  volume)  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  stained  glass. 
These  remarks,  it  appears  from  the  letters  of  our  correspondents,  have 
not  escaped  some  misconstruction,  and  have  been  but  partially  under¬ 
stood,  so  as  to  render  further  explanation  of  our  views  on  this  important 
subject  not  altogether  unnecessary.  The  principal  objections  are  urged 
against  our  observations  on  severity  of  form,  on  shading,  and  on  the 
process  called  antiquating. 

In  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  ancient  and  modern  designs, 
it  was  our  intention  to  contrast  as  strongly  as  possible  the  bold  simplicity 
and  severity  of  outline,  which  characterize  the  former,  with  the  over¬ 
wrought  and  too  pictorial  nicety  of  style  affected  in  the  latter.  If,  in 
advocating  a  return  to  the  principles  displayed  in  the  works  of  earlier 
artists,  we  have  spoken  of  their  quaintness  and  occasional  hardness  of 
drawing  in  association  with  their  beauty,  it  was  because  in  their  case 
these  features  are  inseparable  from  their  excellence,  although  really  in 
themselves  forming  no  part  of  that  excellence.  To  wish  them  away 
were  to  destroy  their  character  and  rob  them  of  their  reality ;  but  it 
must  be  equally  clear,  that  our  copies  of  them  now  must  be  wanting  in 
that  very  reality  we  admire,  and  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  we  have 
ourselves  brought  against  the  method  of  antiquating,  to  which  the  only 
exemption  we  can  admit  is  in  cases  of  restoration.  We  do  not  mean 
that  stiffness  is  synonymous  with  severity,  that  coarseness  and  boldness 
are  convertible  terms,  that  a  hard  outline  and  quaint  attitude  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  religious  feeling ;  but  to  point  out  as  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  “  soft  and  shaded  forms  in  modern  costumes”  are  a  bad  exchange 
for  the  “  severe  and  hard  lines  of  ancient  artists  and  that  the  “  gem¬ 
like  hues  and  quaint  delineations  of  earlier  ages”  are  but  ill  replaced  by 
“  poor  and  gaudy  daubs”,  like  the  windows  of  too  many  of  our  churches 
and  cathedrals. 
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Few  seem  to  have  so  well  understood  what  we  may  term  the  beauty 
of  mere  lines,*  as  those  who  designed  the  old  monumental  Brasses ; 
none  to  have  known  better  than  they  how  much  grace  and  spirit,  sub¬ 
dued  and  tempered  with  the  severity  appropriate  to  religious  art,  could 
be  thrown  into  a  few  masterly  and  elfective  strokes.  In  the  best 
specimens  of  these  memorials,  no  shading  is  attempted,  no  more  lines 
introduced  than  necessary  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  artist.  The  costume 
of  the  day  is  given  with  great  fidelity,  yet  the  details  are  not  brought 
obtrusively  before  the  eye,  nor  the  effect  of  the  whole  cut  up  and  frittered 
away  by  minute  attention  to  the  parts.  In  the  finest  remains  of  old 
glass  we  trace  the  same  school  of  artists  at  work,  but  working  in  a  man¬ 
ner  appropriate  to  the  altered  material.  The  new  element  of  colourf  is 
introduced  in  addition  to  that  of  form,  but  without  any  attempt  at  light 
and  shade  ;  which  was  not  made  till  the  arts  of  the  middle  ages  began 
to  yield  to  the  revival  of  a  spurious  classical  taste.  There  is  no  apparent 
wish  to  exceed  the  capabilities  of  the  material  they  are  at  work  upon, 
or  to  lose  sight  of  the  idea  that  it  is  a  transparent  and  not  an  opaque 
one.  It  is  of  little  importance  that  they  were  probably  unconscious  of 
any  such  principle,  and  that  painting,  as  we  understand  the  term,  was 
not  then  known  as  it  now  is;  since  the  question  is  not  whether  they 
were  secured  by  any  such  ignorance  from  a  temptation  to  imitate  which 
we  have,  but  whether  we  may  legitimately  employ  such  imitation  our¬ 
selves,  whether  we  may  have  the  same  designs  executed  indifferently 
upon  either  glass  or  canvass;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite 
nature  of  the  materials  does  not  render  it  impossible  that  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  should  apply  to  both. 

After  what  we  have  said  we  do  not  feel  very  solicitous  about  insist¬ 
ing  on  one  point,  which  has  met  with  objectors,  that  the  ancient  stainers 
in  glass  did  actually  take  distance  into  account;  since  it  is  clear 
that,  whether  designedly  on  their  part  or  not,  the  bold  and  free  touches 
and  simplicity  of  outline  we  have  admired  in  their  works,  were  the  best 
way  to  secure  the  desired  object  of  producing  a  good  and  “  beautiful 
effect  when  seen  from  afar.”  That  this  is  the  case  even  where  the  lines 
are  found  on  closer  inspection  to  be  coarse,  and  apparently  carelessly 
drawn,  will  not,  we  think,  be  denied  by  those  who  examine  the  windows 
of  Kings’  College  Chapel  from  the  organ-loft ;  and  we  are  equally  sure 
that  “  in  much  modern  work,  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  and  graphick  re¬ 
ality  which  would  characterize  bolder  outlines,  is  inevitably  sacrificed 
to  the  ambition  of  producing  a  fine  painting.”  Yet  we  are  no  advocates 
for  anything  coarse  and  slovenly  in  art.  On  the  contrary,  we  would 
persuade  ourselves  that  boldness  and  freedom  of  style  are  so  far  from 
being  incompatible  with  a  considerable  degree  of  delicacy  and  finish, 
that  their  harmonious  union  will  always  characterize  the  works  of  the 
best  masters.  Without  this  union  the  one  will  degenerate  into  tame 

*  It  is  this  which  gives  such  a  charm  to  Retsch’s  admirable  etchings,  so  deservedly 
popular  that  there  are  perhaps  few  to  whom  our  meaning  will  not  have  become 
clearer  by  means  of  this  illustration. 

f  In  speaking  thus,  we  are  not  ignorant  that  it  was  the  practice  also  to  colour 
brasses:  but  this  was  merely  partial,  being  confined  to  what  was  heraldick  in  the 
dresses. 
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and  feeble  prettiness  and  elaborate  commonplace,  the  other  become 
coarse,  vulgar,  and  bungling. 

On  the  extremely  important  subject  of  “  antiquating  glass”  we  could 
gladly  dwell  at  length,  did  our  limits  permit  us.  The  process  is  one 
which  it  is  impossible  to  view  without  apprehension  as  to  its  future 
results.  Its  advocates  defend  it  as  necessary  and  harmless,  and  as 
being  no  innovation  but  an  ancient  and  legitimate  method  of  toning 
new  glass.  The  ancient  artists  themselves,  wo  are  told,  painted  on 
both  sides  of  their  glass,  the  external  paint  forming  a  lodgement  for  the 
sufficient  incrustation  of  film  ;  and  that  this  was  a  result  which  they 
themselves  calculated  upon.  It  is  maintained  moreover  that  the  modern 
glass  is  so  much  superior  in  quality  to  the  ancient,  that  it  is  not  liable 
to  corrosion  and  decay  ;  so  that  the  mellowed  effect  produced  by  time 
must  be  anticipated  by  us  and  acquired  by  artificial  means,  since  it  will 
not  result  from  natural  causes. 

We  should  perhaps  apologize  to  our  readers  for  entering  again  into 
this  subject.  But  as  every  question  connected  with  the  revival,  if  not 
of  a  lost,  at  least  of  a  long-neglected  and  mispraetised  art,  is  of  impor¬ 
tance,  if  only  in  eliciting  the  truth  ;  we  shall  venture  to  state  more 
fully  than  before  the  grounds  of  our  objection  to  the  practice. 

First,  even  toning  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  effect.  It  is  true  that 
a  perfectly  new  stained  window  will  appear  very  bright  and  glaring  to 
the  eye,  and  that  in  our  present  naked  and  colourless  churches  it  may 
seem  to  kill  instead  of  harmonizing  with  every  other  object.  But 
supposing  this  to  be  a  very  great  and  serious  evil,  should  it  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  whether  we  are  right  in  reducing  splendour  to  poverty  instead 
of  raising  meagreness  to  richness  and  beauty  ?  Our  churches,  we  fully 
believe,  will  yet  be  adorned  with  fresco  paintings :  but  a  window  once 
antiquated  cannot  be  altered.  Mr.  Wailes’  “Vesica”  window  in  S. 
Sepulchre’s  church,  though  still  greatly  objected  to  by  many  on  the 
grounds  of  its  “tawdry”  appearance,  is  daily  winning  its  way  to  appro¬ 
bation,  and  there  are  some  who  now  consider  it  the  finest  window  in 
that  church.  We  think  there  is  no  proof  that  the  ancient  windows 
looked  otherwise  than  gaudy  and  bright  when  first  made.  From  the 
examination  of  a  great  many  pieces  of  ancient  glass  in  different  churches 
we  can  with  confidence  assert  that  back  painting  (or  toning)  was  not 
invariable,  if  it  was  even  general.  Out  of  about  a  hundred  fragments 
of  ancient  glass,  to  which  we  have  had  access,  not  one  bears  the  slightest 
mark  of  ever  having  been  subjected  to  the  toning  process.  It  is  true 
that  very  often  a  filmy  crust  is  found  on  the  outside,  which  may  be 
scraped  away  with  a  knife ;  but  we  believe  this  to  have  resulted  solely 
from  the  oxydizing  of  the  metal.  Supposing  however  that  it  could  be 
established  as  a  fact,  that  the  ancients  did  generally  tone  or  attemper 
their  new  glass,  it  would  not  follow  that  we  might  therefore  practise 
antiquating.  For  the  process,  as  well  as  the  object,  is  entirely 
different.  The  object  now  is  avowedly  deception.  A  correspondent 
lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  to  which  we  can  by  no  means  assent,  that 
“  if  the  first  impression  on  viewing  a  window  is  not  that  it  may 
be  an  ancient  one,  it  is  an  unsuccessful  production.”  Truly  a  most 
false  standard  of  excellence !  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  eye  can  only  be 
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so  deceived  by  a  faithful  imitation  of  ancient  glass  in  its  present  state. 
We  define  antiquating  to  be  “  the  process  by  which  all  the  dirt,  corro¬ 
sion,  and  obliteration  of  ancient  windows  in  their  present  neglected  state 
are  faithfully  represented.”  Ancient  glass  is  almost  always  corroded 
externally  in  numberless  little  holes  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head.  This  of 
course  produces  a  dull  and  mottled  effect,  and  when  added  to  the  dirt 
and  decay  of  centuries  often  goes  far  to  obliterate  the  details  of  the 
painting.  These  holes  are  imitated  in  modern  glass  by  black  specks, 
and  the  general  filmy  appearance  by  (we  believe)  a  thin  encaustick 
enamel.  The  rude  jointing  of  the  pieces  and  sometimes  even  the 
patches  and  fractures  are  copied  with  the  greatest  precision.  In  fine, 
the  deception  is  often  complete.  Without  however  attempting  to  pry 
into  the  secrets  of  the  art,  we  would  ground  our  objection  on  the  broad 
basis  of  sound  principle.  We  will  for  the  present  say  nothing  of  the 
probable  bad  effects  in  future  times  of  real  added  to  artificial  decay. 
We  will  speak  only  of  deception.  Now  the  defenders  of  the  process 
admit  that  this  is  the  modern  object ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  the 
ancient,  because  they  would  have  copied  earlier  styles  instead  of  using 
the  distinctive  style  of  their  time ;  therefore,  ancient  toning  (assuming 
the  practice  to  have  obtained)  was  very  different  from  modern  anti¬ 
quating.  If  a  modern  work  really  possesses  the  merit  in  drawing  and 
design  which  the  ancient  stained  glass  displayed,  there  can  be  no  need 
to  have  recourse  to  the  unworthy  subterfuge  of  copying  its  very  defects 
to  make  it  pass  muster  with  those  popular  eriticks  who  deem  present 
appearance  rather  than  true  principles  then-  test  of  excellence.  Let 
honest  newness  put  to  shame  spurious  antiquity.  As  no  antiquating 
will  make  a  bad  window  look  ancient,  so  none  is  necessary  to  make 
a  really  good  one  fairly  comparable  with  the  works  of  old.  Let  us 
imitate  all  the  excellencies,  omitting  all  the  faults :  and  surely  the 
accidents  of  time  and  decay  are  faults,  or  it  would  follow  that  an  in¬ 
scription  is  the  better  for  being  illegible,  a  face  for  being  undistinguish  - 
able  as  to  age  and  sex,  or  a  border  for  being  dirty  and  broken. 

In  two  cases  only  antiquating  can  be  defended  ;  in  one  it  is  perhaps  to 
be  recommended.  In  repairing  an  ancient  window  (like  those  in  the 
churches  of  York,  some  of  which  we  are  happy  to  say  are  now  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Wailes)  we  must  attemper  the  new  insertions  to  suit 
the  old  ;  and  in  placing  new  windows  in  churches  venerable  for  their 
antiquity,  we  may  wish  to  make  our  windows  harmonize  in  character. 
We  would  not  do  so  ourselves ;  but  there  is  reason  in  the  attempt. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  pointing  out  a  most  beautiful  species 
of  stained  glass,  which  may  occasionally  be  found  in  country  churches. 
It  consists  of  white  diamond  panes,  with  a  creeping  plant,  as  a  jasmine 
or  honeysuckle,  with  graceful  leaves  and  tendrils  expanding  con¬ 
tinuously  over  the  whole  window.  The  lines  are  plain  black  strokes 
without  any  tincture,  and  probably  the  cost  of  making  such  would  be 
trifling.  A  rich  border  should  run  round  the  window,  consisting  of  some 
pattern,  as  a  fleur-de-lys,  a  letter,  a  lion,  a  vine,  a  rose,  &c.,  alternating 
with  pieces  of  ruby  or  blue  glass.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  exquisitely 
chaste.  Examples  yet  remain  at  S.  Lawrence’s  Foxton,  SS.  Mary  and 
Michael,  Trumpington,  S.  Mary’s,  Brinkley,  and  S.  Mary’s,  Hardwick. 
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Or  again,  flowered  quarries,  similar  to  those  given  in  the  Ecclesiologist, 
Nos.  xxv.  xxvi.,  with  a  border,  and  a  rich  central  pattern  of  ruby  with 
mosaick  border,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  south  aisle  at  S.  Peter’s  Coton, 
are  equal  in  effect  to  almost  any  kind  of  painted  glass,  even  of  a  far  more 
costly  kind.  The  beautiful  Decorated  glass  at  Foxton  is  an  invaluable 
example  of  what  might  be  achieved  by  good  taste  and  enterprising 
spirit  among  the  professors  of  the  art.  All  Saints’  Thriplow  also  con¬ 
tains  some  fine  remains.  This  flower-quarry  kind  of  glass  might  be 
executed  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  a  square  foot;  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  well  worthy  of  the  best  attention,  since  the  wretchedly  vulgar 
patchwork  of  glaziers’  orange-and-blue  borders  is  sometimes  nearly 
as  costly  as  the  most  tasteful  decoration.  Any  glass-maker  who  will 
undertake  this  style  of  glass  we  shall  willingly  furnish  with  tracings  of 
the  above  description  and  with  patterns  of  flowered  quarries.  We 
may  here  add,  that  in  the  south  aisle  of  S.  Mary’s  Clipsham,  Rutland, 
a  whole  aviary  is  represented  on  the  quarries.  Birds  in  various  atti¬ 
tudes,  natural  or  impossible,  of  the  most  fanciful  and  original  devices, 
and  all  of  them  different,  form  the  subject  of  the  window. 

NEW  CHURCHES. 

A  small  Norman  design  for  a  new  church  at  Colney  Heath, 
Hertfordshire,  contains  little  that  deserves  praise.  The  west  end  con¬ 
tains  eight  lancet  windows  and  a  circular  gable  light :  a  meagre  side 
tower  or  turret  has  an  extremely  lofty  capping,  and  some  round  holes 
in  the  middle  stage,  apparently  for  clock-faces.  The  porch  is  a  singular 
edifice,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  staircase,  modified  from  the  example  in 
the  strangers’  close,  Canterbury :  which  we  have  seen  copied  some  half- 
dozen  times  in  different  places.  The  side  windows  appear  too  large. 
The  chief  merit  is  in  the  roof,  which  is  of  a  good  pitch.  We  have  not 
seen  a  plan  of  the  inside  arrangements. 

Glossop,  Derbyshire. — Whenever  an  application  is  made  to  the 
“  religious  publick”  on  behalf  of  a  poor  population  destitute  of  church- 
accommodation,  general  practice  appears  to  demand  that  the  circular 
be  headed  by  a  showy  view  of  the  proposed  edifice,  exhibiting  as  many 
of  the  four  sides  and  as  much  of  tawdry  ornament  as  the  laxest 
rules  of  perspective  and  the  diminutive  size  of  the  drawing  will  permit. 
The  publick  might  by  some  be  expected  to  reason  thus,  “  Since  so 
much  has  already  been  raised  to  waste  upon  show,  and  bad  show  too, 
I  shall  keep  my  guinea  for  a  more  urgent  case.”  The  committee  of 
Glossop  new  church  are  more  experienced,  and  have  therefore  put  forth 
a  drawing  which  displays  within  the  limits  of  two  inches  square  the 
parts  and  beauty  of  their  proposed  erection.  We  have  the  north  side 
of  the  Chancel  lighted  by  a  single  couplet  and  supported  by  a  conical¬ 
headed  buttress ;  we  have  the  north  side  of  the  Nave  lighted  by  four 
couplets  kept  apart  by  pedimented  buttresses  reaching  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet ;  we  have  the  north  and  west  sides  of  a  tower  of  four  stages 
supported  by  buttresses  of  two,  and  crowned  at  the  corners  by  pin¬ 
nacles  and  in  the  centre  by  an  octagon  spire  with  three  tiers  of  lights 
and  a  bunch  of  foliage  ;  we  have  the  great  west  front  which  displays  in 
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the  lowest  stage  an  open  portico,  borrowed  from  Peterborough,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  and  above  this  a  blank  arcade  of  lancet  arches  (every  one  must  be 
struck  with  the  suitableness  of  this  arrangement  for  a  large  west 
gallery),  and  over  all  a  pretending  wheel  window  with  the  bunch  of 
foliage  from  the  spire  repeated ;  we  have  a  pinnacle  at  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  Nave  which  may  be  taken  to  match  the  pinnacle 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Chancel ;  and  lastly  we  have  a  tall 
south  porch  with  another  large  bunch  of  foliage.  Who  will  be  able  to 
resist  so  comprehensive,  so  flowery  an  appeal  as  this,  in  behalf  of  the 
cotton-mill  owners  of  Glossop  ? 

English  Church,  Rouen. — We  are  well  nigh  weary  of  com¬ 
menting  upon  designs  winch  are  in  too  many  instances  beyond  the  reach 
of  criticism  to  mend,  and  in  which,  if  an  error  in  detail  or  an  anachronism 
in  style  be  pointed  out,  the  result  as  a  whole  is  as  unsatisfactory  as 
before.  Whether  viewed  as  imitations  or  even  adaptations  of  old 
examples,  or  as  original  compositions,  they  are  equally  destitute  of 
merit,  equally  wanting  in  any  feature  to  redeem  them  from  at  best  the 
most  common-place  mediocrity.  Judging  from  the  lithograph  view  of 
the  exterior  before  us,  exhibiting  an  Early-English  Cross  church  with 
its  modern  conventionalities  of  pinnacle  at  every  corner  of  Tower,  Nave, 
Transept,  and  Chancel,  the  design  for  an  English  church  at  Rouen 
forms  no  exception  to  this  general  charge ;  and  we  might  be  inclined 
to  wonder  how  any  architect  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  works  of 
gothick  art  in  that  city  could  produce  anything  so  entirely  free  from 
the  inspiration  they  would  seem  calculated  to  give.  We  therefore  spare 
ourselves  the  disagreeable  task  of  finding  fault  when  we  could  wish  to 
praise,  in  order  to  suggest  whether  among  the  numerous  desecrated 
churches  of  that  city  there  may  not  be  one  to  be  obtained  at  no  very 
exorbitant  expense,  and  still  in  sufficient  repair  to  admit  of  at  least 
partial  restoration,  which  might  be  continued  from  time  to  time  as 
opportunity  offered.  £1200,  one  would  think,  were  much  better  laid 
out  on  such  an  object  than  on  the  erection  of  a  new  church  were  its 
design  all  that  could  be  wished  in  these  days ;  and  it  were  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  larger  sum  might  be  collected,  as  in  such 
a  case  many  French  as  well  English  would  be  found  willing  to  con¬ 
tribute.  Could  any  such  plan  as  this  be  adopted,  the  English  residents 
at  Rouen  would  not  only  deserve  the  credit  of  rescuing  from  final  ruin 
a  work  of  art  really  worth  preserving,  but  also  secure  to  themselves  a 
more  church-like  and  venerable  edifice  than  they  can  hope  to  obtain 
from  any  architect  of  the  present  day. 

The  new  church  at  Clifton,  Bristol,  is  now  nearly  completed,  and 
we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  speak  more  favourably  of  it  than  we  did 
when  it  was  not  so  far  advanced.  The  ambitious  showiness  of  the 
Early-English  employed  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  explain  why 
the  church  is  “  modern” ;  without  enumerating  the  ordinary  faults, 
such  as  the  disproportionate  cross-form,  the  small  apse,  the  great  western 
triplet,  the  transept  elevation  of  an  equal  quintuplet  below  a  blank 
eight-leaved  circle  all  under  one  head,  the  want  of  porch,  &c.  With 
some  amusement  we  observed  in  a  string-course  an  Early-English  cap 
to  an  iron  pipe,  made  to  look  like  a  vaulting  shaft. 
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We  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  very  highly  of  the  church  of 
S.  John  Evangelist,  Jedburgh,  N.  B.,  now  nearly  completed  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Hayward  of  Exeter.  We  cannot  at  present  give 
a  particular  account  of  the  edifice  because  the  original  drawings,  which 
we  saw  many  months  ago,  have  been  materially  altered  and  improved 
(partly  at  our  own  recommendations)  in  the  course  of  the  building. 
The  noble  founders  have  spared  neither  personal  trouble  nor  money  in 
making  this  church  in  some  sort  worthy  of  its  purpose.  We  believe  that 
few  modern  churches  can  compete  with  it  in  the  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
priety  and  decorative  richness  of  their  internal  fittings  and  enrichments. 

A  design  for  the  proposed  church  of  S. - Coalpit  Heath, 

Bristol,  by  Mr.  W.  Butterfield,  is  worthy  of  much  commendation.  The 
style  is  Decorated:  the  plan  comprises  Chancel,  Nave,  Aisles,  south 
Porch,  and  western  Tower.  We  hope  to  give  another  notice  of  this 
church. 

The  increase  of  architectural  knowledge  seems  to  us  to  be  proved 
by  the  fact  that  a  design  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Carpenter,  for  the  next 
new  church  to  be  built  in  the  Township  of  Birmingham,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  committee ;  which,  if  not  quite  what  we  should  wish  to 
see,  is  a  very  great  improvement  in  all  respects  upon  what  has  yet  been 
seen  in  that  place. 


CHURCH  RESTORATION. 

Hereford  Cathedral. — Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  again  calling 
their  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  important  works  still  carrying  on 
in  this  Cathedral.  We  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  advance 
of  the  restoration.  The  whole  of  the  lantern  has  now  been  made  good 
and  repaired,  besides  being  strongly  and  ingeniously  braced  by  massy 
ironwork.  The  lantern-piers  are  in  course  of  reconstruction.  It  really 
seems  a  daring  feat  to  rebuild  these  piers,  the  whole  enormous  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  Tower  being  supported  by  wooden  shoring. 
The  architect  proposes  also  to  remove  the  unsightly  masses  of  masonry 
which  were  added  in  order  to  support  and  strengthen  the  two  great 
transept-arches.  It  will  certainly  be  a  great  triumph  to  modern 
mechanical  skill  to  supersede  such  clumsy  deformities  by  making 
the  original  piers  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  above  them. 
The  late  groining  is  removed,  and  the  magnificent  lantern  will  be 
once  more  open  to  the  church.  The  discoveries  made  to  the  East  of 
the  Choir,  and  in  the  Ladye  Chapel,  are  well  known.  The  latter 
when  restored  will  be  of  nearly  unique  beauty. 

At  present  the  whole  Choir  is  stripped,  the  Holy  Offices  being  per¬ 
formed  in  the  much  injured  chapel  in  the  Vicar’s  Close.  We  wish  to 
express  an  earnest  hope  that  extreme  deliberation  will  be  used  in 
deciding  upon  the  rearrangement  of  the  Choir.  While  we  admire  the 
skill  and  boldness  of  Mr.  Cottingham  in  the  mechanical  branch  of  his  art, 
we  must  confess  to  some  suspicions  as  to  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  theory  and  rules  of  internal  arrangement  as  adapted  to  the 
Ritual.  But  we  have  in  reality  little  to  fear  so  long  as  the  present  Dean 
continues  to  take  so  devoted  and  intelligent  an  interest  in  the  great 
VOL.  III.  i 
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work  which  he  has  so  fearlessly  engaged  in.  We  are  quite  sure  that  a 
very  great  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  to  the  Dean,  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Church  of  Hereford :  and  there  are  very  many  individuals  who, 
like  ourselves,  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  extreme  courtesy  and 
consideration  with  which  he  sacrifices  his  time  to  the  instruction  and 
assistance  of  visitors  to  the  restoration.  At  the  same  time,  both  the 
objectionable  nature  of  the  arrangements  proposed  some  time  since  by 
Mr.  Cottingham  in  a  published  view  of  the  restored  interior,  and  we 
may  add  the  most  unsatisfactory  design  of  the  same  architect,  from 
which  new  Altar-candlesticks  have  just  been  executed  for  this  Cathe¬ 
dral,  made  us  repeat  our  hope  that  every  point  connected  with  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  Choir  will  meet  with  increased  deliberation. 

Repairs  of  a  gratifying  nature  have  been  recently  completed  in  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Rothwell,  Yorkshire.  Four  galleries,  a  plaister 
cieling,  and  a  mountain  of  desks  and  pulpits  have  been  swept  away ; 
a  magnificent  Perpendicular  roof  exposed  to  view ;  the  organ  placed 
on  the  ground  under  the  north-west  arch  of  the  Nave ;  the  Chancel 
freed  from  pues,  and  decently  arranged ;  the  Altar  raised ;  and  the 
Font  denuded  of  three  coats  of  paint,  and  restored  to  the  position  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Church.  Several  offerings  were  made  by  the  devotion 
of  private  individuals. 

In  S.  Leonard’s,  Keevil,  Wilts,  a  Reredos,  adapted  from  S.  Mary’s, 
Ilarleton,  has  been  erected,  and  furnished  with  a  bracket  for  an  Obla- 
tionarium.  Sedilia  are  being  added. 

We  remark  with  pleasure  that  the  north  Transept  of  S.  Nicolas’, 
Great  Wilbraham,  which  was  blown  down  some  months  back  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  has  been  rebuilt  exactly  in  its  original  form  and  size,  and 
a  triplet  inserted  in  the  north  wall  resembling  that  which  occupies  the 
corresponding  place  in  the  south  Transept. 

REPORT  OF  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  MEETING  OF  THE 
CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday,  March  5,  1844. 

Tiie  President  took  the  chair  at  half -past  seven  o’clock,  supported  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  Vice-President. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  elected  : — 

Balston,  Rev.  E.,  M.A.  Fellow  of  King’s  college 

Barnewall,  W.  G.  V.  Esq.  81,  Jermyn  Street,  London 

Carter,  Rev.  W.,  M  A.  Fellow  of  King’s  college 

Clarke,  J.  Esq.  S.  Peter’s  college 

Dearden,  Jas.  Esq.  Rochdale 

Glover,  J.  H.  Esq.  B.A.  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall 

Grose,  J.  C.  Esq.  S.  Peter’s  college 

Hemery,  Rev.  Jas.  M.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  college 

Hulton,  A.  E.  Esq.  Trinity  college;  Southampton 

Jervis,  W.  G.  Esq.  B.A.  S.  Peter’s  college 

Jessop,  W.  Esq.  Christ’s  college 

Killpack,  VV.  B.  Esq.  B.A.  Corpus  Christi  college 

Luxton,  J.  Esq.  S.  Peter’s  college 

Nelson,  Hon.  J.  Horatio.  Trinity  college 

Parnell,  J.  Esq.  S.  Peter’s  college 

Place,  G.  G.  Esq.  Architect,  Nottingham 
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Rawlins,  Rev.  C.  M.A  Trinity  college 
Rawsthome,  T.  C.  Esq.  Trinity  college 
Staley,  T.  N.  Esq.  B.A.  Queens’  college 
Turner,  J.  R.  Esq.  S.  Peter's  college 
Walker,  J.  Esq.  S.  John’s  college 
Withers,  R.  J.  Esq.  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

F.  A.  Paley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Honorary  Secretary,  read  a  list  of  presents 
received  since  the  last  meeting. 

The  Report  from  the  Committee  was  read  by  the  Rev.  B.  Webb, 
B.A.,  Honorary  Secretary: — 

“A  double  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist  (Nos.  29-30)  has  been  published 
since  the  last  meeting.  The  second  edition  of  the  first  part  of  the  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Monumental  Brasses  will  appear  within  the  next  fortnight ;  and 
the  fifth  number  of  the  Churches  of  Cambridgeshire  is  delayed  only  by  the 
printer. 

“In  the  report  read  at  the  last  meeting,  the  Committee  omitted  to 
announce  that  the  Orientator  had  been  published  during  the  Christmas 
Vacation. 

“  It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  the  Committee  that  they  have  entered 
into  an  arrangement,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Butterfield,  for  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  working-drawings  of  church  ornaments  and  details,  which  will 
be  drawn  by  that  gentleman  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society,  and 
issued  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Van  Voorst,  of  London,  in  periodical  numbers, 
consisting  of  sheets  of  quarto  size,  and  which  they  hope  will  prove  very 
generally  useful  as  well  in  this  country  as  in  the  British  colonies.  For  the 
diocese  of  Tasmania  the  Committee  are  now  engaged,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishop  and  the  Archdeacon,  in  the  preparation  of  models  and  designs. 

“  The  presents  received  during  the  last  fortnight  are  not  numerous,  but 
the  special  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith,  for  a  valu¬ 
able  series  of  working-drawings  of  S.  Mary,  Newport,  Essex ;  and  to  C.  R. 
Manning,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Place,  of  Nottingham,  for  several  interesting  sketches. 

“  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  make  a  change  in  the  regulations  of 
the  Society’s  Library.  Books  will  not  henceforth  be  removed  from  the 
Rooms,  but  will  remain  at  all  times  accessible  to  members  for  the  purposes 
of  reference.” 

A  paper  communicated  by  the  Rev.  W.  Airy,  M.A.,  Trinity  college, 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Caius  college.  It 
contained  an  account  of  observations  as  to  the  orientation  of  twenty-five 
churches  in  Bedfordshire ;  not  taken,  however,  with  the  published 
Orientator.  The  facts  thus  adduced  seemed  to  shew  satisfactorily 
that  the  theory  of  Festival  Orientation  could  not  be  supported  by  the 
examples  of  the  churches  in  this  district.  Mr.  Goodwin  made  several 
remarks  on  the  paper  shewing  the  importance  of  paying  close  attention 
to  the  dates  of  buildings  in  taking  these  observations.  Mr.  Airy’s 
tabular  arrangement  of  the  results  of  his  investigations  was  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  best  form  for  registering  the  facts  reported  in  connection 
with  this  subject.  The  table  presented  in  parallel  columns  the  dedication, 
date  of  dedication  festival,  place  of  sunrise,  real  bearing  of  the  church, 
day  of  wake  or  parish  feast,  and  observations. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  P.  Freeman,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  S.  Peter’s  college,  on  the  history  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

He  deduced  the  origin  of  round  churches  from  the  existence  of  cir¬ 
cular  temples,  such  as  the  Pantheon,  to  which  Constantine’s  church  of 
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the  Resurrection  bore  a  great  resemblance.  He  then  described  the 
symbolism  of  the  Pantheon,  and  quoted  the  Venerable  Bede  with 
respect  to  the  vaulting  of  round  churches. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  Cambridge,  is  the  oldest  of 
the  four  remaining  in  England.  It  was  consecrated  in  the  year  1101, 
seventeen  years  before  the  institution  of  the  order  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  No  evidence  remained  that  the  church  was  ever  connected 
with  that  order ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  excavations  in  the  interior 
nothing  was  found  at  all  resembling  the  sepulchral  remains  in  the 
Temple  church,  London.  The  church  therefore  was  probably  founded 
by  some  one  interested  in  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  constant  prayers  for  the  success  of  the 
Crusades.  It  was  shewn  by  examples  that  the  name  “Jewry,”  tradi¬ 
tionally  used  for  this  parish,  arose  probably  from  the  circumstance  that 
this  model  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  existed  within  it.  The  legend  that 
the  Venerable  Bede  once  lived  in  this  parish  is  commemorated  by  a 
stained  glass  votive  window,  representing  the  Saint,  in  the  restored 
ediiice. 

F.  A.  Paley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Honorary  Secretary,  proceeded  to  read  the 
latter  part  of  a  paper  on  the  mouldings  of  capitals  and  bases,  illus¬ 
trated,  as  was  his  former  paper,  by  full-sized  sections. 

The  President  adjourned  the  meeting,  at  a  quarter  to  ten,  until 
Tuesday,  April  30th. 

REPORT  OF  THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH  MEETING  OF  THE 
CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday,  April  30,  1844. 

The  President  took  the  chair  at  half-past  seven  o’clock,  when  the 
following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  elected : — 

Bumps  ted,  James  Jeffries,  Esq.  B.A.  Fellow  of  King’s  college. 

Dobinson,  F.  Esq.  S.  John’s  college. 

Falkner,  T.  A.  Esq.  S.  John’s  college,  Oxford. 

Fletcher,  John,  Esq.  Vale  Bank,  Bolton-le-Moors. 

Galland,  T.  S.  Esq.  S.  John’s  college. 

Harper,  W.  Esq.  Bury,  Lancashire. 

Hawtrey,  Rev.  J.  W.  M.A.  Fellow  of  King’s  college. 

Hewett,  Rev.  P.  S.  John’s  college;  Binstead  Rectory,  Ryde. 

Lynn,  Rev.  J.  M.  B.A.  Trinity  college,  Dublin;  Cleobury  Mortimer,  Salop. 

Mears,  Charles,  Esq.  48,  Tredegar  square,  Bow  road,  London. 

Mears,  George,  Esq.  Bell  Foundry,  Whitechapel. 

Phillipps,  R.  Biddulph,  Esq.  Longworth,  Hereford. 

Rohrs,  J.  H.  Esq.  B.A.  Jesus  college. 

Salt,  William,  Esq.  Banker,  Lombard  street,  London. 

Smith,  G.  E.  Esq.  S.  Peter’s  college. 

Welldon,  Rev.  J.  I.  M.A.  S.  John’s  college;  Head  Master  of  Tunbridge  School. 

Woodcock,  Henry,  Esq.  Wigan,  Lancashire. 

A  list  of  presents  received  since  the  last  meeting  was  then  read  by 
F.  A.  Paley,  Esq. ;  and  the  following  Report  from  the  Committee  by 
the  Rev.  B.  Webb: — 

«  The  Committee  have  to  announce  that  they  are  now  engaged  in  con¬ 
sidering  how  they  may  best  promote  the  improvement  of  church  architecture 
in  the  Colonies.  They  propose  to  select  such  ancient  churches  as  will,  with 
the  least  alteration  or  modification,  best  suit  the  requirements  of  colonial 
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church-building,  and  to  provide  tracings  from  full  working-drawings  of  the 
same,  in  answer  to  the  numerous  applications  they  receive  from  our  different 
possessions.  Some  drawings  for  this  purpose  are  now  in  progress. 

“  To-morrow  will  be  published  the  first  number  of  their  new  work,  the 
Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica,  or,  a  Series  of  Working  Designs  for  the  Furniture, 
Fittings,  and  Decorations  of  Churches  and  their  Precincts.  This  work  is  chiefly 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the  Colonies,  although  it  is  hoped  it  may  also  be 
found  useful  to  many  in  this  country. 

“  The  Committee  have  received  so  many  names  of  subscribers  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  architectural  drawings  of  the  Chancel  of  All  Saints’,  Hawton,  Notts, 
that  they  now  entertain  no  doubt  of  being  justified  in  placing  the  work  in  the 
hands  of  the  engravers.  Twelve  more  names  only  are  required  before  they 
can  give  the  final  order. 

“  The  new  edition,  extremely  improved,  of  No.  I.  of  the  Illustrations  of 
Monumental  Brasses  has  been  published  since  the  last  meeting,  as  well  as 
Part  V.  of  the  Churches  of  Cambridgeshire.  Part  VI.  containing  S.  Mary, 
Harlton,  will  be  ready  in  a  very  few  days. 

“  The  Committee  are  consulted  in  so  many  instances  by  those  engaged  in 
building  parsonage-houses,  that  they  have  been  led  to  deplore  more  than  ever 
the  great  scarcity  of  good  designs  for  these  edifices.  They  would  recommend 
the  members,  and  particularly  professional  architects,  to  collect  information 
on  this  subject,  and  to  assist  them  in  endeavouring  to  improve  their  ordinary 
architecture. 

“  A  description  of  Holy  Sepulchre  Church,  together  with  an  abstract  of 
the  accounts,  has  been  published  since  the  last  meeting.  The  Committee 
hope  that  the  members  will  aid  them  in  the  circulation  of  this  statement,  and 
in  the  collection  of  funds. 

“  It  may  be  gratifying  to  the  Society  to  hear  that  a  very  beautiful  church, 
in  which  the  Committee  have  been  much  interested,  built  by  R.  C.  Carpenter, 
Esq.  that  of  S.  James’,  Nutley,  Maresfield,  will  be  consecrated  on  Monday 
next  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

“  A  new  number  of  the  Fcclesiologist  is  in  type,  and  will  be  published  as 
soon  after  the  present  meeting  as  possible. 

“  Among  the  presents  received  are,  some  valuable  working-drawings  of 
S.  Andrew,  Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  from  H.  P.  Oakes,  Esq. ;  some  excellent 
drawings  and  ten  church-schemes,  from  C.  R.  Manning,  Esq.,  Corpus  Christi 
College ;  and  Part  IX.  of  the  Publications  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society,  containing  Professor  Willis’s  interesting  paper  on  the  Architectural 
Nomenclature  of  Mediaeval  Architecture,  from  the  author.” 

Several  drawings  and  models  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting ;  and 
the  President  gave  notice  (pursuant  to  Law  xvi.)  of  some  change  in  the 
Laws  respecting  the  officers  of  the  Society  and  the  election  of  honorary 
members,  to  be  proposed  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Rev.  B.  Webb  read  a  paper  on  the  Ecclesiology  of  Madeira, 
communicated  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  now  a  resident  in  that  island. 
It  gave  an  account  of  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  Madeira,  with 
a  particular  description  of  the  method  employed  in  establishing  the 
Church  and  in  making  parochial  divisions.  An  oratory  ( ermida )  was 
built  in  each  district,  and  became  the  nucleus  of  the  future  parish. 
These  buildings  have  well-defined  Nave  and  Chancel.  An  interesting 
description  followed  of  the  Cathedral  church  at  Funchal,  and  of  its  noble 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  The  style  is  the  Flamboyant,  adapted  to 
the  climate  by  having  very  few  and  small  windows  and  nearly  flat 
roofs.  The  interior  is  fitted  and  decorated  with  much  costliness ;  and 
the  plate  and  ornaments  are  very  sumptuous.  Mr.  Neale  then  briefly 
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described  some  of  the  other  churches  in  the  island,  and  brought  his 
historical  sketch  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Jesuits  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  island  in  1560,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  clergy,  who 
had  been  massacred  by  a  party  of  French  Hugonots,  which  had  taken 
Funchal  and  held  it  for  fifteen  days.  The  present  state  of  church  art 
and  of  the  Church  itself  in  this  island  is  very  low,  but  not  without  en¬ 
couraging  signs.  Mr.  Neale  concluded  with  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
publications  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  as  they  were  not 
unknown  to  the  clergy,  so  they  might  be  of  some  service  in  recalling  a 
better  state  of  things. 

Notice  was  given  of  several  restorations  lately  entrusted  to  the  hands 
of  the  Society ;  and  also  of  a  proposed  visit  to  some  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  S.  Ives,  on  Tuesday,  May  7th. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  the  fifth  anniversary  meeting 
on  May  11th. 


REVIEWS. 

Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica.  A  Series  of  Working  Designs  for  the  Furni¬ 
ture ,  Fittings,  and  Decorations  of  Churches  and  the  Precincts.  Edited 
by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society.  London:  Van  Voorst.  Parti. 
4to.  Price  2s.  Gd. 

No  feeling  of  spurious  modesty  shall  withhold  us  from  performing  a  duty 
owed  to  our  readers  and  to  other  persons  engaged  in  the  great  work 
of  church  restoration,  by  directing  notice  to  a  publication  which  we 
deem  calculated  to  prove  of  great  and  general  use.  Indeed,  the  credit 
due  to  the  editors,  if  any,  is  thrown  so  completely  into  the  shade  by 
the  praise  which  all  will  accord  to  the  talent  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  But¬ 
terfield,  who  drew  the  designs,  and  to  the  spirit  and  liberality  of  the 
publisher,  that  we  entertain  no  scruple  in  recommending  the  Instrumenta 
to  such  as,  being  desirous  to  introduce  becoming  fittings  into  the 
churches  with  which  they  are  connected,  are  yet  unable  to  procure  the 
assistance  and  information  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object.  No.  I.  contains  working-drawings  (which  a  common  workman 
can  execute)  of  an  oak  memorial  cross,  an  oak  lectern,  floor  crosses, 
alms-chests  and  headstones,  and  likewise  a  ground-plan  of  the  Chancel 
of  S.  Mary’s,  Cobham,  which,  as  exhibiting  the  ancient  and  proper 
arrangement,  will  meet  the  requirements  of  many.  The  engravings 
are  drawn  on  copper  in  a  clear  and  masterly  style,  and  accompanied  by 
brief  descriptive  letterpress.  We  must  in  fairness  point  out  a  fault 
which  has  crept  into  the  legend  introduced  on  the  memorial  cross  in 
Plate  I. :  ‘Died’  is  a  word  which  cannot  be  applied  to  the  departure  of 
Christians.  The  series  will  be  continued  periodically. 

This  seems  a  not  inappropriate  place  to  warn  church-restorers  of 
the  danger  of  imposition  to  which  those  are  exposed  who  employ 
workers  in  wood  or  stone  without  the  protection  of  professional  super¬ 
vision.  It  is  probable  that  this  course  will  in  the  end  prove  uneconom¬ 
ical,  and  the  saving  of  an  architect’s  commission  turn  out  to  be  the  gain 
of  a  loss. 
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Remarks  on  some  of  the  Minor  Accessories  to  the  Service  of  the  Church, 
by  Gilbert  J.  French.  Leeds  :  Green.  1844. 

This  is  upon  the  whole  a  modest  and  well-meaning  book ;  and  its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  remarkable,  as  shewing  the  wide  extent  of  the  interest  which 
has  been  excited  in  favour  of  the  better  repairing  and  comely  adorning 
of  churches.  But  the  writer  has  often  gone  ultra  crepidam;  and 
doubtless  this  will  in  most  cases  make  what  may  be  good  in  his  book 
of  less  worth.  This  remark  will  apply  particularly  to  the  section  on 
“  The  Communion  Table  or  Altar.”  Mr.  French  supposes  that  all 
Altars  ought  to  stand  apart  from  the  wall,  and  that  the  chancel-windows 
are  so  arranged  as  to  throw  their  light  on  the  spot  where  it  used  to 
stand.  We  do  not  assent  to  the  theory.  The  remains  of  ancient 
reredoses  (as  in  S.  Mary’s,  Harlton,  in  this  county),  the  situation  of 
piscinae  and  sedilia,  &c.,  will  shew  that,  as  a  general  rule  in  small 
churches,  the  Altar  stood  close  to  the  wall.  So  in  the  White  Chapel 
in  the  Tower,  the  extreme  pillars  of  the  Apse  are  grooved  for  the 
Table  of  the  Altar,  although  it  is  notorious  that  in  the  apses  of  the 
Basilicse  the  Altar  stood  on  the  chord  of  the  arc.  Of  course,  in  larger 
churches,  the  Altars  were  often  detached,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
disused  Chancel  of  Holy  Trinity,  Arundel.  We  deprecate  therefore 
strongly  the  novel  recommendation  to  detach  the  Altar. 

We  pass  over  many  questionable,  if  not  incorrect,  recommendations, 
and  proceed  to  deprecate  the  permission  (p.  50)  to  work  the  Sacred 
Monogram  in  a  shield  for  Frontals.  The  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of 
antependia  (p.  57)  are  out  of  place,  and  are  calculated  to  mislead.  Mr. 
French’s  own  “  Altar-cloths,”  figured  at  pages  63,  64,  are  extremely  un¬ 
satisfactory  :  though  of  course  even  these  are  better  than  the  discreditable 
coverings  often  seen.  The  manufacturer’s  candour  in  recommending 
privately  worked  coverings  in  their  stead  is  very  laudable.  Mr.  French 
makes  a  great  omission  in  not  urging  the  use  of  frontals,  which  are  the 
only  correct  method  of  decorating  the  fronts  of  Altars. 

The  two  first  fair  linen  cloths  manufactured  by  Mr.  French  are  as 
bad  as  those  mentioned  above.  The  third  one,  though  much  richer  and 
better,  is  by  no  means  commendable.  One  text  would  have  been  enough 
upon  it ;  and  the  cross  and  symbols  give  the  effect  of  being  overlaid 
upon  the  ground  rather  than  inwoven  with  it,  which  is  a  constructive 
fault.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  Corporal  (p.  83).  Texts 
seem  out  of  place  here :  and  we  should  have  recommended  different 
passages.  If  the  maniple  (p.  86)  is  to  be  used  at  Baptism,  its  orna¬ 
ments  are  inappropriate.  We  object  to  the  combination  of  the  Holy 
Dove  and  Sacred  Monogram.  We  the  most  approve,  perhaps,  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  “  Aire,”  or  napkin,  to  cover  the  chalice  (p.  87). 

The  pede-clothes  made  to  look  like  encaustick  tiles,  the  maker  very 
properly  reprobates;  yet  he  has  manufactured  a  third  on  the  same 
principle.  Why  did  not  he  powder  his  second  cloth  with  flowers  rather 
than  stars  ?  These  must  be  singularly  out  of  place  on  the  floor.  In 
such  a  carpet  as  is  recommended  at  page  98,  the  author  ought  to  have 
given  a  more  pointed  warning  against  using  sham  heraldry,  or  indeed 
working  any  shield  which  has  no  connexion  with  the  church,  or  those 
engaged  in  the  work. 
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In  the  section  on  pulpits  there  is  a  good  suggestion  to  dispense  with 
the  cushion,  and  to  substitute  an  appropriate  embroidered  strip  of  hanging. 

We  have  thus  briefly  pointed  out  the  most  striking  faults  of  this 
volume.  While  we  regret  extremely  that  any  persons  should  go  beyond 
their  vocation  so  far  as  to  publish  books  of  instruction,  while  they 
themselves  want  teaching ;  yet  we  believe  that  Mr.  French  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  has  really  done  some  service  to  the 
Church,  by  contributing,  in  his  own  department,  to  the  more  seemly 
adornment  of  her  material  temples. 

Church  Needlework,  with  Practical  Remarks  on  its  Arrangement  and 
Preparation.  By  Miss  Lambert.  London :  Murray. 

This  is  a  book  expensively,  but  not  consistently  or  satisfactorily, 
got  up.  It  is  altogether  too  pretending :  the  letterpress  ought  to  have 
been  confined  to  a  simple  statement  of  what  the  writer  knew  about 
needlework,  with  some  practical  recommendations  and  directions.  But 
we  have  a  sort  of  rambling  treatise  on  Ecclesiology  in  general,  with 
nothing  very  new,  but  with  a  good  deal  from  which  we  dissent.  We 
dislike  excessively  feeble  comments,  which  are  meant  we  suppose  as  sops 
to  a  large  class  of  objectors,  such  as  one  on  the  “  superstitious”  excess 
of  splendour  arrived  at  by  the  Church  of  Rome  (p.  24).  Again,  the 
Eucharistick  vestments  are  called  by  the  profane  phrase  “  Mass-robes.” 

However  the  practical  part  of  the  work,  to  which  we  shall  confine 
ourselves,  begins  on  p.  52.  Miss  Lambert  appears  to  recognize  the 
principle  that  needlework  must  be  considered  and  treated  as  nothing 
but  needlework  ;  and  that  the  rules  and  licences  of  other  branches  of 
art  do  not  apply  to  this.  But  her  practice  seems  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  theory.  However,  there  are  many  very  sound  remarks  and  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  third  chapter,  which  may  be  of  much  use.  As  we 
entirely  object  to  flowing  Altar-cloths,  we  cannot  recognize  the  merit  of 
the  instructions  for  procuring  materials  which  will  drape  easily.  It  is 
true  that  the  Altar-hangings  are  often  represented  as  flowing  in  illumi¬ 
nations  ;  but  we  think  that  the  advantage,  both  as  to  precedent  and 
effect,  is  found  on  the  side  of  a  framed  frontal,  or  at  least  a  tightly 
stretched  antependium. 

From  want  of  examples  and  practice  the  art  of  church  needlework 
appears  one  of  the  most  puzzling.  We  must  at  once  confess  ourselves 
to  be  very  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  little  competent  to  criticise  any 
designs.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  Miss  Lambert  is  very  unhappy  in 
the  patterns  which  she  recommends.  No.  I.,  the  border  of  a  frontal  or 
antependium — (would  it  not  be  better  to  restrict  the  terms  thus :  a 
frontal,  a  framed  piece  of  needlework  fitting  into  the  front  of  the  Altar ; 
an  antependium,  a  fringed  hanging,  hung  on  hooks  at  the  top?) — 
appears  to  us  to  bo  far  too  much  like  stonework  to  be  good  needlework. 
The  only  part  that  looks  like  needlework  is  the  edging  of  a  flowing 
scroll,  which  is  neither  beautiful  nor  ecclesiastical ;  nor  correct,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  represents  a  band  loosely  attached  to  the  ground-work. 
But  No.  II.  is  far  more  obviously  objectionable.  Here  is  a  “  Gothic 
border”  (p.  66)  of  wretched  design  with  a  sort  of  fringe-like  pendents ; 
a  direct  imitation  of  stonework,  if  of  anything.  Over  it  is  disposed  a 
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flowing  label,  bearing  an  English  text,  not  too  appropriate.  The  three 
other  borders  which  make  up  this  quadruple  border,  are  of  ears  of 
wheat,  vin e-leaves,  and  lilies. 

The  four  engravings  of  Altars  (pp.  52,  70)  are  all  bad.  The  first 
has  a  kind  of  half-antependium :  we  suppose  the  top  covering  is  brought 
over  so  low  in  order  to  exhibit  the  border ;  which  is  a  wrong  principle. 
The  second  is  an  ordinary  enveloping  cloth,  with  a  cross  fleurde  at  three 
ends  and  plain  at  the  fourth,  itself  and  the  glory  being  very  metalliek 
in  appearance.  The  third  is  still  worse ;  draped  like  upholsterer’s  work, 
with  a  confused  mixture  of  scroll,  ears  of  wheat,  grapes,  and  passion¬ 
flowers  at  the  bottom.  The  fourth  is  quite  modern,  with  a  text  upon 
it,  which  we  only  venture  to  indicate  in  order  to  deprecate  its  use  as  an 
ordinary  legend :  it  is  the  last  clause  of  S.  Luke,  xxiv.  19. 

One  very  great  objection  to  copying  indiscriminately  stonework  for 
needlework  is,  that  the  stone  really  has  that  relief  which  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  latter  to  imitate.  At  p.  90  are  two  ribband-letters  from  wood¬ 
carving,  which  the  authoress  proposes  for  needlework,  “  with  a  greater 
degree  of  shading  than  usual.”  The  floriated  cross,  figured  at  p.  94,  is 
altogether  bad.  The  Gothiek  pede-cloths  at  p.  108,  are  stonework ; 
and  those  at  p.  114  very  objectionable. 

We  much  regret  that  the  writer  should  have  indulged  (p.  138) 
in  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  Christian  symbolism,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  profane.  Her  theory  seems  to  be  that  it  arose  from 
a  desire  to  “  conceal  under  the  forms  of  Paganism  the  practice  of 
Christianity.”  If  so,  we  should  not  surely  wish  to  retain  it. 

The  most  general  form  of  the  tablet  in  which  the  Evangelistick  sym¬ 
bols  are  represented,  is  a  quatrefoil  on  a  square.  We  regret  that  in 
this  book  they  are  given  in  a  trefoil  upon  a  triangle.  The  symbols 
themselves,  from  frescoes  at  Munich,  are  very  unlike  the  ancient  con¬ 
ventional  representations.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Agnus  Dei , 
p.  143.  A  poor  design  for  a  Litany-desk  faces  p,  155. 

Upon  the  whole  then  we  are  much  disappointed  in  this  book.  Its 
valuable  hints  would  not  occupy  above  five  or  six  pages.  The  authoress 
has  not  learnt  the  theory  of  church  needle-work  design.  What  we 
want  is  some  information  on  the  proper  idea  of  frontals ;  for  example,  on 
the  type  of  their  kind  of  decoration.  We  are  as  far  from  this  as  ever. 
Again,  the  authoress  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  practice  of 
counterchanging  colours,  which  seems  to  be  essential  for  vivid  effect,  and 
of  which  such  good  use  is  made  in  illuminations.  We  trust  that  none  of 
our  lady-readers  will  take  Miss  Lambert  as  their  guide  in  anything 
more  than  the  practical  part  of  church  needlework. 

We  have  given  so  much  space  to  this  and  the  preceding  book,  simply 
because  the  subjects  on  which  they  profess  to  treat  are  at  this  time  of 
prominent  interest ;  indeed  this  very  demand  has  probably  procured 
that  supply  upon  which  we  are  now  compelled  to  animadvert. 

Quarterly  Papers  on  Architecture.  John  Weale.  Parts  I.  to  III., 
with  Supplement. 

This  important  and  richly  illustrated  work  is  of  too  varied  a  character 
in  respect  of  its  multifarious  contents  to  be  reviewed  by  us  in  detail. 
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We  can  only  give  our  readers  our  general  impression  of  its  nature  and 
objects,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted. 

“  Papers  on  Architecture”  may  be  expected  to  comprise  a  variety 
of  subjects,  even  not  directly  connected  with  the  science  either  in  a 
constructive  or  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  Thus,  coloured  drawings 
of  ancient  stained  glass,  of  distemper  paintings,  of  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts,  of  which  Mr.  Weale  has  supplied  some  undeniably  valuable  and 
carefully  executed  specimens  from  good  ancient  sources,  are  not  al¬ 
together  inappropriate,  though  they  are  not  strictly  comprised  in  the 
title  of  the  work.  But  though  variety  of  subjects,  to  almost  any  extent, 
so  long  as  they  are  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts,  is  allowable  in  a 
publication  of  the  present  kind,  discrepancy  and  inconsistency  of  prin¬ 
ciple  goes  far  to  defeat  the  very  object  for  which  such  a  work  should 
contend.  If  we  find  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  characteristicks  and 
properties  of  the  Christian  style  ;  essays  on  decorations  and  arts  exclu¬ 
sively  Christian,  such  as  stained  glass ;  beautifully  illustrated  descrip¬ 
tions  of  churches,  as  S.  Margaret’s,  Stoke  Golding ;  if,  in  short,  we  are 
led  to  infer  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  opening  series,  that  the  revi¬ 
val  of  national  art,  according  to  the  healthy  direction  which  it  is  now 
taking,  namely,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church  and  of  Religion,  is  the 
apparent  end  and  object  of  the  writers  ;  we  are  shocked  and  amazed  to 
read  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  2nd  volume  an  irreverent,  flip¬ 
pant,  and  scoffing  attack  upon  the  very  same  subject,  namely,  the  revival 
of  Christian  architecture.  We  allude  to  the  extremely  objectionable 
article  “  On  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  Architecture  in 
England.”  In  this  the  writer  makes  a  most  determined  onset  upon  the 
formation  of  Architectural  Societies,  laments  the  exclusiveness  of  build¬ 
ing  churches  in  the  Christian  style,  to  the  rejection  of  the  revived 
Pagan  temples,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  disgraced  the  nation  and 
the  Church  ;  profanely  talks  of  an  eleventh  commandment  having 
been  “  issued  from  heaven  itself,  declaring  Thou  shalt  worship  only 
Gothicism”  ;  enlightens  the  world  with  his  conviction  “  that  the  archi¬ 
tectural  splendours  of  cathedrals  emanated  solely  from  the  superstitious 
part  of  piety” ;  and  adds  some  very  dull  criticism  on  the  architectural 
merits  of  London  University,  and  the  by-gone  absurdities  of  Soane, 
Vanburgh,  and  Nash. 

The  hard  words  about  “  bastard  superstition,”  “  English  church 
parsondom,”  “  the  arts  being  priest-ridden,”  and  so  forth,  we  shall  pass 
over  with  no  other  remark  than  that  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  publication 
in  which  they  are  allowed  to  appear.  The  spirit  of  the  writer  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious  in  the  general  drift  of  Lis  remarks.  He  is  indignant 
at  the  well-merited  discredit  into  which  the  Roman-cement  temples  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  still  disfigure  our  towns,  and  (alas !)  even  our 
Universities,  have  now  fallen  :  and  he  mentions  as  a  singular  fact,  that 
probably  there  is  not  now  a  “  solitary  instance  of  a  protestant  church 
being  built  in  either  the  Grecian  or  Roman  style” — which  indeed  we 
hope  to  be  true. 

The  dislike  of  the  writer  towards  “  the  self-constituted  critical  con¬ 
claves,”  or  Architectural  Societies,  is  most  amusing.  Less  prejudiced 
persons,  we  believe,  would  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  them  in  some  consi- 
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derable  degree  the  general  spread  of  those  truer  principles  of  taste,  by 
which  the  now  exploded  productions  of  the  paganizing  professors  just 
mentioned  have  been  tested  and  found  altogether  wanting.  Architects 
cannot  now  run  riot  in  their  individual  fancies,  because  the  “  treatises 
church  gothical”  of  which  the  writer  speaks  with  such  contempt  have 
done  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  their  employers  to  the  ignorance  and 
bad  taste  which  they  too  generally  displayed  in  past  times;  for  of  the 
present  we  would  say  better  things.  And  to  the  establishment  of 
Architectural  Societies  not  only  the  existence  of  such  treatises,  but  the 
guidance  of  the  publick  taste  in  the  right  direction  is  very  obviously 
due. 

We  shall  not  however  expend  time  and  space  in  exposing  the  false 
principles  and  bad  spirit  exhibited  in  this  paper.  We  trust  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  tone  will  characterize  the  conduct  of  a  work  to  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  wish  success.  The  elaborate  illuminated  plates  are 
of  the  greatest  interest;  and  the  many  architectural  engravings  by 
Mr.  J.  Le  Keux  can  hardly  be  too  highly  appreciated.  The  paper  on 
the  “Art  of  Painting  on  Glass”  is  curious  and  instructive.  We  hope 
however  to  see  Christian  art  in  its  strictest  sense  made,  in  future, 
the  subject  of  these  Quarterly  Papers.  It  is  not  likely,  nor  is  it  to  be 
wished,  that  the  revived  Pagan  should  flourish  simultaneously.  An 
intruder  upon  our  Church  and  our  country,  and  utterly  unfit  for 
modern  uses  without  the  most  burlesque  and  incongruous  adaptations 
and  compositions,  we  earnestly  desire  its  total  rejection  for  every  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  we  trust  that  it  will  not  again  find  advocacy  in  the  present 
publication,  at  all  events  to  the  disparagement  of  the  only  rightful  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  land,  Catholicic  Architecture. 

Again,  in  Part  III.  an  important  paper  “  On  the  Pointed  Style  of 
Architecture  in  Belgium,”  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  heavy  article 
entitled  “  Outlines  and  Characteristics  of  Styles,”  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  Greek  and  Roman  idol-temples.  That 
mind  must  be  singularly  constituted  which  can  peruse  with  equal  inter¬ 
est  such  conflicting  and  opposite  essays.  At  all  events  it  must  be  a 
mere  cold  antiquarianismthat  can  delight  as  much  in  examining  the  costly 
decorations  of  the  newly-restored  Temple  Church,  (of  which  some  beau¬ 
tiful  coloured  plates  are  given  at  the  end  of  tins  Part,)  as  in  critical 
remarks  on  the  flutings  of  Dorick  columns.  Architecture  cannot  be 
viewed  religiously  (which  from  the  very  nature  and  origin  of  all  archi¬ 
tecture  is  the  only  proper  and  even  reasonable  view  of  it)  by  those 
whose  judgement  is  thus  warped  and  diverted  from  the  forms  and  de- 
velopements  with  which  their  religion  has  alone  the  smallest  association. 
Believing  as  we  firmly  do  that  Church  Architecture,  for  the  revival  of 
which  we  are  contending,  can  never  flourish  successfully  till  it  regains  the 
exclusive  hold  on  men’s  minds  that  it  formerly  possessed,  we  regard 
such  mixed  and  incongruous  essays  as  the  present  as  most  mischievous 
in  their  effects,  as  directly  tending  to  undo  what  others,  professing  the 
same  objects,  have  laboured  to  effect.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  most  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  the  Fine  Arts  are  really  fostered  and  promoted  by  thus 
simultaneously  and  unconditionally  advocating  every  kind  of  style, 
ornament,  and  detail,  foreign  or  national,  pagan  or  Christian,  modern 
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or  antique :  and  we  shall  hope  that  the  soundness  of  this  view  of  the 
subject  will  be  confirmed  by  the  future  conduct  by  the  Quarterly  Papers. 

Notice  Biographique  sur  Louis  Alexandre  Piel,  Architecte ;  ne  a  Lisieux 

le  20  A  out,  1 808  ;  mort  d  Bosco,  religieux  de  Vordre  de  S.  Dominique, 

le  19  Decembre,  1841.  Par  Am.  Teyssier.  Paris  :  Debecourt,  1843. 

8 vo.  pp.  276. 

We  have  felt  very  little  anxiety  when  our  views  of  the  high  Catholick 
principles  and  moral  purity  necessary  to  an  architect,  have  been,  as 
they  so  often  have  been,  termed  visionary.  We  knew  that  time  would 
demonstrate  their  truth ;  though  we  did  not  expect  to  have  so  striking 
an  example  of  an  architect  such  as  we  would  have  him  to  be  so  soon 
presented  to  us.  Without  further  preface,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  our 
readers  some  account  of  the  very  interesting  volume,  the  title  of  which 
we  have  prefixed  to  this  article. 

Louis  Alexandre  Piel  was  born  at  Lisieux  of  respectable  parents ; 
sent,  in  due  course  of  time,  to  the  college  in  that  town ;  and  noticed 
in  his  childhood  rather  for  his  love  of  truth,  than  for  any  other  moral 
or  intellectual  faculties.  Obliged,  by  the  sudden  ruin  of  his  family,  to 
seek  his  own  livelihood,  he  first  passed  four  years  in  a  counting-house 
at  Paris,  and  then  a  short  time  with  his  uncle,  a  country  lawyer,  at 
Orbec.  Neither  of  these  pursuits  suiting  his  taste  or  his  talents,  he  at 
length,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  his  family, 
announced  his  determination  of  becoming  an  architect.  In  1833,  he 
became  a  pupil  of  M.  Debret,  at  Paris.  “  Hitherto,”  says  M.  Teyssier, 
“his  life  had  not  been  more  moral  than  that  of  too  many  of  the  young  : 
he  now  began  to  learn  that  the  morality  of  the  architect  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  element  of  the  art  which  he  follows.”  In  fact,  Piel  became 
associated  with  several  of  those  ardent-minded  men,  who  are  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Catholick  truth,  and  introducing 
Christian  art  in  France ;  and  of  whom  M.  l’Abbe  Gueranger,  M.  l’Abbe 
Lacordaire,  and  M.  le  Comte  de  Montalembert  are  three  of  the  leading 
characters.  What  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  for  Eng¬ 
land,  that  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  was  for  France;  nay,  if  we 
may  credit  one  of  the  first  French  Ecclesiologists  of  the  day,  it  was 
even  worse.  No  wonder  then  that  Piel,  while  a  Catholick  in  name, 
grew  up  little  better  than  a  sceptick  at  heart.  M.  Teyssier  skilfully 
traces  his  change  from  the  latter  condition,  to  that  trust  in,  and  love 
for  the  Church,  for  which  it  pleased  God  to  make  him  illustrious.  The 
influence  of  his  excellent  sister,  Josephine,  who  lived  with  him  at  Paris, 
was  the  chief  means,  together  with  the  intercourse  of  his  friends  M. 
Thomaseo  and  Henry  Requedat,  which  conduced  to  this  result. 

Piel  first  made  himself  known  by  an  architectural  tour  in  Germany, 
published,  in  1836,  in  the  j European.  It  displays  great  zeal,  great 
reverence,  and  great  talent ;  but  it  does  not  do  Piel  justice.  Fie  had 
not  yet  learnt  to  regard  architecture  in  its  true  light ;  “  as  the  most 
sublime,”  to  quote  words  of  the  Abbe  Gueranger,  “of  all  liturgical 
arts.”  Shortly  after  however,  as  his  views  were  developing  day  by 
day,  he  received  a  proposal  to  rebuild  the  church  of  S.  Nicolas  at 
Nantes.  There  was  some  opposition  to  be  overcome ;  a  native  archi- 
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tect  had  prepared  a  pagan  design,  which  pleased  some  members  of  the 
Town  Council ;  while  the  cure,  M.  Fournier,  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
the  Christian  edifice  planned  by  Piel.  How  beautifully,  in  how  truly 
Catholick  a  strain,  does  the  latter  write  to  his  father  on  the  subject : 

“Si  nousavons  cette  eglise  £  faire,  remereions-en  Dieu  ;  si  nous  ne  1’  avons  pas, 
reraercions-le  encore.  Car  apres  avoir  fait  toutes  les  demarches  que  l’honnetete  et 
le  devoir  ne  desapprouvent  point,  si  mes  projets  ne  reussissent  pas,  c’est  qu’il  aura  juge 
que  nous  ne  devons  point  la  faire,  et  nous  devons,  en  cela  corame  en  tout,  nous  en 
remettre  asa  voionte.  II  sait  mieux  que  nous  ce  qui  nous  convient.”  (p.  51.) 

He  goes  on  to  mention  his  determination  of  strictly,  in  future, 
observing  the  Church’s  injunctions  (now  almost  totally  neglected  in 
France)  with  respect  to  fasting  and  confession.  The  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council  was  in  his  favour ;  and  he  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  the  work,  residing,  when  not  wanted  on  the  spot,  in  Paris. 

“  Il  voyait  des  croisees  de  son  appartement  la  Cathedrale  et  1’  Hotel-Dieu  ;  il 
pouvait  entendre  de  son  atelier  la  voix  de  l’eglise  et  les  prieres  des  fiddles.  Dieu 
avait  ainsi  tout  dispose  pour  porter  un  dernier  enseignement  dans  ce  cceur  d’  artiste. 
Un  archeologue  ordinaire  peut  bien  faire  la  description  d’  une  cathedrale,  mais  bien 
sur  il  ne  comprend  pas  le  monument  qu’il  a  sous  les  yeux.  Ce  vetement  corporel 
cache  en  efi’et  les  plus  hauts  mysteres  de  notre  religion.”  (pp.  40,  41.) 

We  have  not  space  enough  to  continue  the  passage. 

Piel  constituted  himself  a  kind  of  guardian  of  Notre  Dame.  His 
complaints  were  loud  and  earnest :  he  was  called  officious  and  intrusive ; 
and  yet  on  the  whole  his  views  made  way.  Besides  the  church  at 
Nantes,  he  was  employed  on  a  small  church  at  Pontarlier,  and  on  some 
furniture  for  the  cathedral  of  Sens.  His  ideas  of  the  duties  of  an  archi¬ 
tect  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  MM. 
Vannier  and  Gay,  themselves  two  young  but  distinguished  architects 
of  the  Catholick  school. 

“  L’histoire  de  France  et  une  vue  generale  de  l’histoire  de  l’Eglise  vous  est 
indispensable.  Lisez  chez  vous  tous  les  jours  quelques  pages  de  la  Bible  et  de  la 
Legende  doree.  J’ajoute  £  cela  que  vous  devez  bien  connaitre  les  principaux 
dogmes  de  la  foi,  qu’en  tout  cas  vous  trouverez  dans  les  trois  Cateehismes  de 
Bossuet.  Je  ne  pretends  pas  que  vous  deveniez  ni  un  historien  ni  un  Pere  de 
l’Eglise,  mais  je  sais  que  si  vous  suivez  mon  avis,  vous  aurez  en  peu  de  temps  une 
intelligence  des  oeuvres  d’art  du  moyen  age,  a  laquelle  vous  pretendrez  vainement 
si  vous  le  negligez.  Ces  articles  sont  moins  des  etudes  que  des  notions  generates  qui 
doivent  plus  tard  diriger  vos  etudes.”  (p.  50). 

We  could  wish  to  dwell  on  the  reunions  of  Piel  and  his  friends  at 
Nantes  and  Paris  ;  but  our  space  warns  us  to  hasten  on.  M.  1’  Abbd 
Lacordaire  having,  in  1888,  re-established  the  order  of  Dominicans 
in  France,  Piel,  after  a  long  struggle,  resolved  to  attach  himself  to  it. 
The  example  of  Requedat,  and  the  death  of  his  sister,  conspired  to 
bring  about  this  resolution.  In  conversation  with  M.  Teyssier,  while 
preparing  to  leave  France,  Piel  freely  expressed  the  same  sentiments 
with  regard  to  architecture  which  we  find  in  his  letter  to  M.  Vannier. 

His  biographer  remarks  with  respect  to  his  resolution — 

“  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  l’influence  de  la  vie  monastique  sur  1’  art  catbolique,  je  m’  en 
rapporterai  au  bienheureux  Fiesole,  qui  disait  sans  cesse:  ‘  Celui  qui  veut  peindre 
a  besoin  de  tranquillite  et  de  vivre  sans  pensee;  celui  qui  s’  occupe  des  choses  du 
Christ  doit  etre  toujours  avec  le  Christ.’  ”  (p.  68.) 

Full  of  these  sentiments,  Piel  left  Marseilles  for  Rome  in  May  1840. 
One  little  sentence  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father  on  his 
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arrival,  reveals  the  continual  tendency  of  Iris  mind  in  all  things  to  seek 
the  glory  of  God  : 

“  Ma  chambre  est  tnagnifique;  elle  ouvre  sur  un  cloitre  du  moyen  age,  d’une 
disposition  fort  simple  et  tres-gracieuse.  Mais  j’  aurais  dfl  te  parler  de  1’  eglise  de 
Dieu  avant  de  t’  occuper  de  la  cellule  de  Son  serviteur.”  (p.  79.) 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  hasten  to  the  closing  scene.  Piel,  after 
having  watched  by  the  death-bed  of  his  dear  Mend  Requedat,  was 
admitted  to  his  noviciate,  and  sent  to  the  cell  of  Bosco,  in  Piedmont. 

One  of  his  most  valued  friends,  hearing  that  Piel  was  in  the  last 
stage  of  a  consumption,  hastened  to  Bosco,  and  we  will  conclude  our 
quotations  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  on  his  arrival.  It  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  stand  by  the  death-bed  of  a  Catholick  architect : 

“  Le  frdre  Piel  m'a  embrasse  et  m’a  demande  des  nouvelles  de  ceux  de  Paris; 
puis  il  m’a  annonce  qu’il  n’  avait  plus  que  quelques  jours  a  vivre.  J’  attends 
cela  depuis  six  mois,  a-t’-il  ajoute,  et  voyez  quelle  grace!  je  suis  venu  mourir  dans 

un  convent,  et  dans  l’ordre  oil  l’on  prie  le  plus  pour  les  morts.  Ecoutez . ce 

sont  les  peres  qui  disent  le  De  Profundis ;  on  doit  le  reciter  toutes  les  fois  qu’on 
passe  dans  le  corridor  ;  vous  les  entendrez  a  chaque  instant.”  (p.  122.) 

His  last  hours  were  passed  in  peace,  praying  amidst  his  great  bodily 
sufferings  for  dismissal,  or  rather,  correcting  himself,  for  patience,  and 
being  supported  by  the  last  Offices  of  the  Church. 

So,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  when  most  to  human  eyes  needed,  Piel 
went  home  to  his  reward.  “  Sit  anima  nostra  cum  illo.” 


The  Archaeological  Journal,  No.  I.  London  :  Longmans. 

This  work  may  prove  useful  as  an  Archaeologia  Minor,  treating  in 
octavo  of  subjects  to  which  the  dignity  of  a  quarto  cannot  becomingly 
stoop.  We  could  wish  the  design  had  been  confined  to  Christian  art, 
to  the  exclusion  of  “  objects  of  more  remote  antiquity,  and  more  pure 
and  classical  taste” ;  which  however  occupy  but  a  small  part  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  number.  As  an  indication  of  the  growing  interest  in  subjects 
akin  to  Ecclesiology  which  is  felt  in  influential  quarters,  the  appearance 
of  such  a  periodical  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  our  readers. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  Reformation.  By  Henry  Bowman,  Architect,  and  James  ILvd- 
field,  Architect.  London ;  J.  W.  Parker. 

No.  I.  just  published,  contains  five  plates,  of  which  two  are  coloured, 
from  the  church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Norbury,  Derbyshire.  The 
series  promises  to  be  accurate,  and  therefore  useful :  perhaps  the  plan 
is  rather  too  comprehensive  and  indefinite.  We  can  scarcely  agree 
with  the  editors  in  recommending  the  plan  or  details  of  this  church  for 
modern  imitation.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  learn  whether  any 
season  can  be  assigned  why  the  Chancel  in  this  instance  is  longer  than 
the  Nave.  The  stalls  and  Rood-screen  remain.  Also  a  chapel-altar  is 
marked  on  the  ground-plan,  of  which  we  hope  to  find  details  in  the 
next  number.  The  chancel  piscina  has  two  orifices,  although  the  date 
is  assigned  to  be  1375.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  orientation.  The  two  plates  of  stained  glass  are  peculi¬ 
arly  interesting. 
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A  most  beautiful  brass  eagle,  and  two  corona  lucis,  to  carry  six  lights 
each,  hare  just  been  manufactured  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Cambridge  Camden  Society,  by  Mr.  Potter,  of  South  Molton  Street,  London, 
from  designs,  and  under  the  very  able  inspection  of  Mr.  W.  Butterfield. 
They  are  made  for  the  church  of  Christ  Church,  Kilndown,  to  which  they 
are  presented  by  a  very  devoted  Ecclesiologist,  a  late  valued  member  of  our 
Committee.  Some  costly  screen  and  wood-work,  designed  by  Mr.  Carpenter, 
besides  decorative  colour  by  Mr.  Willement,  will  make  the  Chancel  of  this 
church  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  hoped  for  in  a  building  of  which  the  original 
design  is  so  extremely  contemptible. 

A  correspondent,  after  pointing  out  the  inconvenience  felt  by  many 
of  the  clergy  in  the  administration  of  private  Baptism,  desires  us  to  meet  the 
difficulty  by  procuring  designs  for  portable  Fonts  in  silver  or  other  materials. 
We  have  also  received  another  personal  application  of  the  same  kind.  We 
cannot  coincide  with  the  proposed  plan  for  several  reasons.  It  appears  to  us 
that,  since  in  cases  of  emergency,  in  the  judgement  of  the  Church,  Baptism 
is  valid  when  administered  with  the  proper  matter  and  proper  words,  and 
since  there  is  in  this  case  no  consecration  of  the  water,  it  is  less  necessary  to 
provide  any  peculiar  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  water.  Again,  if 
any  such  vessel  were  to  be  made,  perhaps  the  form  of  a  Font  will  be  the  very 
least  suitable :  because  it  would  be  imitating  in  metal  a  peculiar  stone  con¬ 
struction  ;  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  carrying  ;  would  hold  very  little  water 
in  proportion  to  its  size ;  would  convey  no  significant  meaning,  but  merely 
suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  a  toy-like  miniature  of  the  Church  Font.  We 
can  suggest  nothing  better  than  a  bottle  of  appropriate  form,  and  (it  may  be) 
considerable  costliness.  Thus  we  should  have  the  proper  construction  for 
carrying  a  liquid ;  it  would  be  portable,  and  not  liable  to  the  objection  of  being 
a  mere  parody  of  the  Font.  Moreover  it  would  be  very  convenient  for  affu¬ 
sion,  which  we  think  must  be  admitted  by  all  to  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  present  aspersion.  And  we  may  here  remark  that  as  the  ancient  Ritual 
required  a  ‘  vasculus  auturceolus’  to  be  used  for  affusion  even  at  the  Font — 
[we  understand  that  a  shell  is  now  used  for  this  purpose] — -we  cannot  think 
that  there  is  any  reason  why  such  a  vessel  should  not  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose  now.  Our  correspondent  speaks  also  about  Pocket  Communion 
Services.  We  must  here  also  confess  to  feeling  an  objection  against  making 
plaything-like  sacred  vessels.  In  most  places  some  of  the  church-plate  might 
be  very  easily  and  most  properly  conveyed  to  the  houses  of  the  sick  persons 
before  a  Communion.  This  would  obviate  all  that  sad  irreverence  which  is 
often  unwillingly  committed,  and  would  doubtless  be,  by  association  and 
otherwise,  a  great  consolation  to  the  sick  themselves.  If  however  this  is  dif¬ 
ficult  in  towns  for  example,  we  recommend,  and  indeed  have  already  executed, 
a  chalice  and  paten  of  the  smallest  size  consistent  with  ancient  examples.  These 
are  certainly  not  quite  so  portable  as  the  absurd  pocket-cases  generally  in 
use ;  but  they  can  be  carried  in  a  very  small  compass,  and  are  in  all  other 
respects  more  decent  and  appropriate. 

W e  notice  in  the  current  number  of  the  Illustrations  of  Baptismal  Fonts, 
an  advertisement  of  a  “  Church  Repository”  in  Oxford.  Here,  in  all  varieties 
of  type,  are  enumerated  all  sorts  of  church  fittings,  &c.  in  a  way  which  reminds 
one  more  of  the  profane  advertisement  in  the  Catholick  Almanack  than  any¬ 
thing  we  remember  to  have  seen.  Now  really  no  tradesman  ought  to  dare  to 
advertise  Fonts  and  Font-covers  “from  original  designs.”  This  belongs  to 
professional  architects  alone.  We  may  observe  also,  that  we  have  caused  to 
be  modelled  very  few  Fonts  ;  and  we  therefore  doubt  how  far  it  is  true  that 
the  models  of  Fonts  sold  by  Mr.  Jewitt  are  “  published  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Cambridge  Camden  Society.”  We  look  indeed  with  great  suspicion  upon 
the  notion  of  a  “  Church  Repository,”  as  likely  to  do  far  more  harm  than 
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good.  We  believe  moreover  that  the  shop  is  not  under  the  superintendence 
of  our  sister  Society,  so  that  we  have  no  voucher  for  the  correctness  of  any 
one  article  there  sold. 

A  handsome  Font  and  Cover,  the  gift  of  two  ladies,  has  been  erected 
in  the  church  of  S.  Mary,  Wigan,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Carpenter. 
Very  extensive  repairs  and  alterations  are  in  further  contemplation  for  this 
church. 

In  the  noble  parochialized  Abbey-church  of  S.  Mary,  Romsey,  although  the 
old  Font  remains  in  the  blocked-off  Nave,  a  newr  Font  of  preposterous  and  ab¬ 
surd  design  has  been  lately  erected  in  the  Chon-.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  any  one  could  be  so  hardy  as  to  perpetrate  such  a  parody  of  Early- 
English.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  gift  is  itself  costly  and 
must  have  been  very  well  intentioned. 

We  have  received  from  ‘  T.  E.  V.’  a  description  of  some  melancholy  alter¬ 
ations  made  several  years  back  in  a  church  in  Oxfordshire.  We  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating,  that  we  cannot  make  use  of  any  information  of  this 
nature  unless  authenticated  by  the  genuine  signature  of  our  correspondents. 

A  correspondent  writes,  “  the  Nave  of  the  old  parish-church  at 
Malmesbury  is  converted  into  a  hovel,  and  the  Chancel  into  a  stable.  Last 
summer  I  found  a  horse  feeding  out  of  the  Piscina,  and  the  whole  place 
filthily  dirty.”  Surely  we  are  not  wrong  in  calling  attention  to  so  grievous  a 
case  of  desecration. 

The  British  Archaeological  Association,  the  central  committee  of  which 
publishes  the  Archaeological  Journal  mentioned  above  in  our  Review,  is 
founded  we  believe  with  a  special  view  to  direct  attention  to  contemplated 
demolitions  of  ancient  buildings,  in  order  if  possible  to  save  them.  We  are 
particularly  glad  to  observe  in  the  ‘  Proceedings  of  the  Committee,’  that 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gibson,  one  of  our  own  members,  brought  forward  the  ease  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  as 
one  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Association  might  be  well  exerted  in  order 
to  secure  the  preservation  of  so  venerable  a  relick. 

We  have  elsewhere  announced  that  an  account  of  the  restoration  of 
S.  Sepulchre’s  Church  has  been  published  for  distribution.  The  church 
is  daily  examined  by  many  visitors,  whose  admiration  however  is  unfortunately 
chiefly  confined  to  words  instead  of  expressing  itself  in  the  subscription  list. 
We  wish  to  mention  particularly  that  the  whole  sum  due  for  the  East  window 
is  not  yet  subscribed.  This  work  of  art  is  really  so  extremely  beautiful,  and 
meets  with  such  universal  admiration,  that  we  think  there  may  be  some  who 
will  gladly  contribute  to  this  special  subscription. 

We  stated  in  a  former  number  that  many  expected  the  new  stained  glass 
window  preparing  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Nixon  for  the  south  Transept  of 
Westminster  Abbey  would  be  a  failure.  We  are  looking  forward  with  much 
interest  to  its  completion,  when  it  can  be  fairly  judged  of.  In  the  mean  time 
we  should  be  unwilling  to  create  or  perpetuate  a  prejudice  against  the  makers, 
whose  late  works  appear  to  be  much  improved  and  to  be  far  better  than 
some  of  their  cartoons  which  have  fallen  under  our  observation.  We  believe 
that  in  the  Westminster  window  the  attempt  of  the  artists  is  to  combine  per¬ 
fect  drawing  with  a  moderate  severity  of  style,  and  a  rejection  of  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  ancient  leading.  The  great  stumbling-block  to  be  avoided  in  such 
an  endeavour  seems  to  be,  the  production  of  a  ‘  transparency’  effect. 

Our  space  does  not  allow  us  in  this  number  to  describe  the  interesting 
alterations  in  progress  at  S.  Nicolas’,  Pepper  Harrow,  Surrey. 

T.  Stevenson,  Cambridge ;  J.  H.  Parker,  Oxford;  and  Rivingtons,  London. 

Price  1  s. 
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CHURCH- YARDS. 

We  have  for  a  long  time  wished  to  offer  some  practical  remarks  upon  a 
subject  of  great  and  growing  interest,  which  falls  legitimately  enough 
within  the  province  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  hut  has  not 
hitherto  received  that  attention  which  its  importance  may  justly  claim. 
In  cases  of  church  restoration,  the  sacred  edifice  itself  demands  in  the 
first  instance  the  undivided  care  of  the  restorers ;  but  no  renovation  of 
a  church  will  be  complete  until  the  consecrated  precinct  about  it 
have  also  resumed  the  decent  order  that  becomes  the  resting-place  of 
Christian  bodies,  of  Temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  our  attention  to 
the  church  we  must  not  forget  the  church-yard,  nor  allow  a  just 
horror  of  sham  fronts  and  street  elevations  to  lead  to  the  neglect  of 
a  single  detail  connected  with  the  precincts  of  the  House  of  God. 
Church-yards,  it  is  true,  have  lost  the  privileges  of  sanctuary ;  in  them 
prayers  are  not  now  commonly  poured  forth  to  God,  nor  are  doles 
distributed  to  His  poor ;  the  epitaphium  is  no  longer  delivered  from 
the  steps  of  the  church-yard  cross,  nor  does  the  solemn  lamprophoria 
symbolize  the  life  of  the  deceased ;  the  secularized  wake  is  held  else¬ 
where,  or  discontinued  altogether;  and  the  raised  uneven  ground, 
partitioned  by  iron  railings  into  private  vaults,  or  disfigured  by  mis¬ 
shapen  head-stones  displaying  emblems  of  heathen  annihilation  and 
rhymes  of  extravagant  eulogy,  tells  the  same  tale  as  the  interior  of  the 
church :  yet  the  church-yard  is  still  the  one  dormitory  of  the  whole 
parish,  the  spot  where  even  they  who  in  life  scorned  to  wash  in 
the  One  Font  and  to  eat  of  the  One  Altar,  are  anxious  in  death  to 
sleep  beside  the  Faithful  departed.  Whether  then  our  object  be  to 
shew  honour  to  the  Palace  of  the  Great  King,  or  to  knit  together  in 
the  only  effectual  way  the  hearts  of  an  estranged  population,  it  appears 
desirable  to  treat  with  minute  exactness,  and  to  adorn  with  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  nature  and  the  devices  of  art,  that  plot  of  ground  which 
surrounds  the  earthly  dwelling-place  of  the  One  and  contains  the 
departed  friends  and  relatives  of  the  other. 

The  position  and  form  and  extent  of  a  church-yard  will  generally  be 
determined  by  circumstances  peculiar  to  each  individual  case.  Where 
a  selection  of  site  is  attainable,  regard  must  be  had  in  the  first  place  to 
dryness  of  situation,  and  in  the  next  to  beauty  of  scenery.  Our 
ancestors  mostly  chose  a  hill  or  rising  ground ;  and  in  this,  as  in  other 
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points,  it  will  be  our  wisdom  to  follow  their  example.  No  dwellings, 
except  those  of  the  spiritual  persons  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  must  be  allowed  to  join  the  holy  ground.  The  best  form 
perhaps  is  a  parallelogram,  lying  in  the  same  direction  as  the  church, 
in  which  the  building  will  stand  to  the  north  of  the  middle  line  from 
East  to  west,  so  as  to  leave  as  much  space  as  can  be  conveniently 
obtained  upon  the  south,  which  has  always  been  preferred  to  the  north 
side  for  graves.  Sedebo  in  monte  Testamenti  in  lateribus  Aquilonis, 
is  the  boast  of  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  ah’,  which  Christians 
seem  averse  to  dispute. 

Having  settled  the  form  and  position  of  the  church-yard,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  the  best  kind  of  fence.  And  here,  as  in  almost  every 
point  connected  with  church-building,  the  productions  of  the  locality 
will  influence  our  selection.  A  low  wall  of  rag  or  pebble,  rising  to  a 
height  of  between  three  and  four  feet,  and  surmounted  by  a  moulded 
coping,  forms  an  appropriate  boundary.  Where  dressed  stone  cannot 
be  procured,  a  good  coping  may  be  constructed  of  well-made  mortar, 
mixed  with  pebble ;  or  even  moulded  brick  may  be  tolerated  for  such 
a  purpose.  In  some  districts  a  strong  palisade  of  wood,  as  being  the 
natural  fence,  will  be  sufficient.  This  matter  may  to  some  appear 
trifling ;  but  it  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  considerable  importance 
by  all  who  have  remarked  the  ruinous  effect  of  a  ten-foot  brick  wall,  as 
at  S.  Andrew’s,  Barnwell,  or  the  incongruous  appearance  of  rows  of 
spiked  iron  rods,  set  upon  a  stone- coloured  iron  coping,  like  that  which 
protects  the  cemetery  of  Great  S.  Andrew's  in  this  town. 

The  principal  entrance  will  be  placed  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  porch.  This  entrance  will  be 
properly  composed  of  two  parts :  one,  a  wicket  or  stile,  by  which 
individuals  may  at  any  time  obtain  access  to  the  church-yard ;  the 
other  of  greater  width,  closed  by  double  gates,  which  should  be  kept 
fastened  with  a  padlock,  and  covered  by  one  of  those  elegant  and 
almost  necessary  erections,  called  lychgates.  In  parts  where  flags 
abound,  a  good  and  simple  stile  (called  usually  a  V-stile)  may  be 
constructed  by  inserting  a  broad  stone,  of  a  shape  resembling  a 
truncated  triangle  reversed,  in  the  line  of  the  wall.  Such  a  stile  will 
last  for  ages ;  will  always  keep  out  quadrupeds,  but  never  exclude 
a  worshipper.  Lychgates,  though  useful  for  other  purposes,  will  be 
used  chiefly  at  funerals :  beneath  this,  when,  as  most  commonly 
happens,  any  accidental  delay  arises,  the  coffin  will  be  set  down ; 
and  here  on  all  occasions  the  Priest  and  Clerks  will  meet  the  corpse 
and  begin  the  last  Office.  They  may  be  made  either  wholly  of  wood, 
or  with  jambs  of  stone ;  either  simple  or  elaborate,  plain  or  carved. 
There  will  probably  be  one  or  more  entrances  to  the  church-yard 
besides  the  main  one,  as  necessity  demands.  It  is  unnecessary  now  to 
protest  against  paths  through  church-yards. 

Within  the  sacred  precinct  the  first  object  of  attention  will  be 
found  in  the  church-yard  Cross ;  the  stonyng  Cross,  as  it  is  called  by 
Will  Dowsing,  who  destroyed  one  in  nearly  every  church  he  visited, 
(would  it  were  as  easy  to  restore  as  to  destroy !)  ;  which  will  account 
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for  the  fact,  that  in  this  and  the  other  associated  counties  these  Crosses 
are  rare,  while  in  the  south-west  of  England,  ever  famous  for  loyalty, 
they  are  commonly  met  with.  The  church-yard  Cross  will  be  placed 
about  half-way  between  the  lychgate  and  the  south  porch,  to  the  East 
of  the  path.  This  position,  which  is  the  usual  one,  appears  to  have 
been  chosen  from  a  regard  to  the  two  great  objects  of  these  Crosses ; 
which  are  to  excite  the  devotion  of  the  living,  and  to  secure  the  peaceful 
repose  of  the  departed.  It  is  obvious  then  that  the  Cross  should  stand 
on  the  south  of  the  church,  on  which  side  the  porch  is  usually  found  and 
where  there  are  always  most  graves  :  and,  also,  to  the  East  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  path,  since  towards  that  quarter  are  the  prayers  of  the  Faithful 
ever  directed.  The  shaft  may  be  square,  set  in  a  massive  socket,  rising 
from  three  octagonal  steps  above  a  bold  plinth  of  irregular  masonry : 
the  whole  will  reach  to  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet. 

To  the  East  of  the  church  will  be  planted  one  or  more  yew-trees, 
round  the  trunks  of  which  may  be  erected  plain  circular  stone  seats. 
Such  seats,  as  well  as  those  of  a  similar  character  in  the  porch,  will 
prove  singularly  useful  as  an  accommodation  to  early  comers  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  villages  where  the  church  does  not  possess  a 
clock.  It  is  well  known  that  in  such  places  the  Priest’s  watch  does 
not  always  keep  good  time ;  and  experienced  persons  will  acknowledge 
the  deleterious  effects,  both  to  the  health  of  the  worshippers  and  the 
ardour  of  their  devotion,  which  arise  from  the  premature  collection  of 
a  congregation  in  buildings  where  there  is  seldom  any  unobjectionable 
provision  for  equable  temperature  or  ventilation. 

Of  tombs  it  is  not  our  intention  here  to  speak,  further  than  to 
remark,  that  the  Cross,  which  is  to  the  Christian  the  symbol  both 
of  peace  in  the  grave  and  of  triumph  over  death,  will  find  its  place  in 
every  correct  memorial. 

There  is  one  other  appurtenance  of  a  church- yard,  the  use  of  which 
it  may  be  proper  to  revive ;  and  this  is  a  well.  This  may  be  placed 
either  in  the  church-yard,  or,  better  perhaps,  immediately  without  the 
bounding  fence.  In  populous  places,  where  the  open  mouth  of  a  well 
would  occasion  danger,  pumps  adjoining  the  church-yard  wall  were 
commonly  adopted ;  and  these  have  remained  to  the  present  day, 
while  the  uncovered  wells  of  the  village  churches  have  for  the  most 
part  been  choked  by  an  accidental  or  mischievous  accumulation  of 
rubbish.  Shallow  open  wells,  fed  by  a  running  stream,  are  still  found 
connected  with  churches,  as  S.  Agnes’  well  at  Cothelstone,  Somerset, 
S.  Germoke’s,  Cornwall,  and  S.  Maughold’s,  Isle  of  Man.  Their  use 
is  to  supply  water  for  Holy  Baptism  and  for  the  necessary  purposes 
of  the  church,  and  likewise  to  afford  refreshment  to  the  weary  pilgrim. 
In  some  cases  the  water  is  said  to  have  worked  medicinal  or  miraculous 
cures. 

Briefly  to  recapitulate  the  requisites  for  a  well-furnished  church¬ 
yard  :  the  church-builder  or  restorer  will  do  well  to  insist  upon  a  low 
stout  fence  of  stone,  a  lychgate,  a  church-yard  Cross,  a  yew-tree,  and  a 
well :  and  with  respect  to  the  more  minute  details  connected  with  these 
arrangements,  (if  not  supplied  in  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica,)  he 
may  be  assured  that  the  advice  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  will 
always  be  at  his  command.  K.  2 
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REPORT  OF  THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH  MEETING  and  FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY  of  the  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

On  Saturday,  May  11,  1844. 

The  chair  was  taken  at  half -past  seven  o’clock,  and  the  following 
members  were  elected  : — 

Butterfield,  \V.  Esq.,  Architect,  4,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  London. 

Hine,  T.  C.  Esq.,  Architect,  Nottingham. 

Hope,  VV.  Esq.  S.  Catharine  hall. 

Howard,  W.  VV.  Esq.  S.  John’s  college. 

Jackson,  A.  Williamson,  Esq.  Architect,  King’s  college,  London, 

King,  F.  B.  Esq.  Clare  hall. 

Loxham,  Richard,  Esq.  B.A.  Durham  University. 

Master,  Algernon,  Esq.  Tunbridge,  Kent. 

Monk,  C.  J.  Esq.  Trinity  college. 

Phillips,  H.  W.  Esq.  Corpus  Christi  college. 

Randolph,  Rev.  H.  Balliol  college,  Oxford  ;  Abbotsley,  Hunts. 

Shaw,  Geo.  Esq.  S.  Chad’s,  Saddleworth. 

Swan,  H.  Esq.  S.  John’s  college;  Morpeth. 

F.  A.  Paley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Honorary  Secretary,  read  a  list  of  presents 
received  since  the  last  meeting. 

The  Report  of  the  retiring  Committee  was  then  read  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Webb,  B.A.,  Honorary  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Russell,  B.C.L.,  of  S.  Peter’s  college,  and  Dr.  F. 
Thackeray,  M.D.,  of  Emmanuel  college,  proposed  and  seconded  the 
adoption  of  the  Report,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Collison,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  John’s  college,  Treasurer, 
read  an  audited  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Society.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  him,  it  being  understood  that  he  was  retiring  from  office. 

The  following  alteration  in  Law  ix.  was  recommended  by  the 
Committee  and  was  adopted :  “  not  more  than  three  Secretaries,” 
instead  of  “  two  Secretaries.” 

The  President  then  delivered  an  Address,  in  which  he  described  the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  Society,  and  referred  to  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  debt  on  the  Holy  Sepulchre  church. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  Committee  for  the  ensuing 
year ;  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  : — 

F.  A.  Paley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  S.  John’s  college,  proposed  by  Dr.  F. 
Thackeray,  M.D. 

The  Rev.  Harvey  Goodwin,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Caius  college,  pro¬ 
posed  by  G.  Fisher,  Esq. 

W.  F.  Witts,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  college,  proposed  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Reyner,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  John’s  college. 

S.  N.  Stokes,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  college,  proposed 
by  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ’s  college. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb,  B.A.,  Trinity  college,  proposed  by 
the  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay,  Trinity  college. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Freeman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  Peter’s  college, 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  C.  U.  Barry,  M.A.,  Trinity  hall. 

The  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year  were  next  appointed  : — 

The  Rev.  W.  N.  Griffin,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  John’s  college,  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Collison,  M.A. 
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The  Rev.  H.  W.  Cookson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  Peter’s  college, 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Russell,  B.C.L. 

A  special  meeting  for  the  election  of  members  was  appointed  by  the 
President  for  Wednesday,  the  22nd  inst. 

Three  models  of  churches  of  different  sizes,  designed  for  the  Society 
by  R.  C.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  to  be  sent  out  to  the  diocese  of  Tasmania, 
were  exhibited  and  explained  to  the  meeting  by  the  Architect. 

A  short  paper  was  then  read  by  F.  A.  Paley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  de¬ 
scribing  the  churches  visited  by  the  President  and  a  party  of  members 
on  the  7th  inst. 

A  copy  of  Mr.  Pugin’s  beautiful  “  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Orna¬ 
ment  a  lithographed  drawing  of  the  new  Font  and  cover  in  All 
Saints’,  Wigan  ;  drawings  illustrative  of  the  Tasmania  models,  and 
others  for  the  restoration  of  Middleton,  Middlesex,  were  exhibited  to 
the  meeting. 

[The  Committee  have  since  appointed  the  following  Officers: — 

Rev.  P.  Freeman,  Chairman  of  Committees. 

Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  B.  Webb,  ) 

F.  A.  Paley,  Esq.  >  Honorary  Secretaries; 

S.  N.  Stokes,  Esq.) 

and  have  added  to  their  number — 

J.  S.  Forbes,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  M.A.,  Christ’s  college. 

Rev.  J.  Hemery,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  college. 

A.  J.  B.  Hope,  Esq.  M.P.,  M.A.,  Trinity  college. 

J.  Kinder,  Esq.  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  college. 

G.  R.  Kingdon,  Esq.  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  college.] 


On  Wednesday  the  22nd  of  May,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  for  the  election  of  members.  The  chair  was  taken  at  five 
o’clock,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  elected: — 

J.  J.  Miller,  Esq.  Trinity  college. 

Rev.  Thomas  Bowdler,  S.  John’s  college;  4,  S.  Martin’s  Place,  London. 

S.  W.  Daukes,  Esq.  Architect,  Gloucester. 

Mr.  E.  Meadows,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Howell,  S.  Mary  Magdalene  Hall,  Oxon. 

Rev.  H.  Lascelles  Jenner,  LL.B.  Trinity  Hall;  Chevening,  Kent. 

Rev.  R.  O.  Gordon,  M.A.  Pembroke  college  ;  Sundridge,  Kent. 

EXETER  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Our  sister  Society  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  held  an  annual  meeting 
on  Thursday,  May  9th,  at  which  the  chair  was  filled  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  Coleridge.  The  annual  Report  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Armstrong,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting ;  officers 
were  nominated  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  second  number  of  the 
Society’s  Transactions,  together  with  some  presents  from  individual 
members,  was  laid  upon  the  table.  An  excellent  paper  from  T.  G. 
Norris,  Esq.,  upon  the  influence  which  historical  events  have  exercised 
upon  Church  Architecture,  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 
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ANCIENT  MODELS. 

Complete  working-drawings  of  the  beautiful  Early  Decorated 
church  ot  S.  Mary,  Arnold,  near  Nottingham,  have  been  prepared 
for  us  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Place,  Architect.  All  Saints’,  Teversham,  near 
Cambridge,  is  also  in  hand  by  Mr.  Butterfield.  Both  of  these  are 
good  examples  for  modern  imitation ;  not  expensive,  nor  very  large,  but 
well  adapted  for  the  wants  of  country  parishes  or  the  smaller  land  of 
district  churches. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  why  ancient  churches 
should  not  be  exactly  copied  as  models  for  new  ones.  Architects 
indeed  might  oppose  the  system,  such  at  least  as  would  rather  invent 
than  stand  indebted  to  the  ancient  masters,  whose  superiority  to  them¬ 
selves  they  thereby  tacitly  acknowledge.  The  feeling  however  is  a 
perverse  one  which  would  prefer  a  cumbrous  modern  building,  with 
all  the  worst  faults  of  curtailed  or  omitted  Chancel,  wide  Nave, 
low  roofs,  and  stunted  Transepts,  to  a  beautiful  ancient  design,  quite 
as  appropriate  and  not  more  costly,  merely  from  motives  of  self-gratifi¬ 
cation — if  such  can  still  be  entertained  by  the  architects  of  new 
churches  of  this  description.  The  old  churches  are  everywhere  decay¬ 
ing  and  falling  away  from  time  and  other  causes  which  we  need  not 
mention.  They  are,  in  fact,  worn  out.  They  have  weathered  many  a 
storm,  both  elemental  and  religious ;  seen  many  a  revolution,  and  been 
mutilated  and  weakened  by  many  a  profane  experiment.  Hundreds  of 
them  must  shortly  fall  into  ruin,  unless  a  much  more  active  and  effec¬ 
tive  process  of  restoration  be  forthwith  commenced,  to  arrest  their 
threatened  annihilation.  Yet  how  well  worthy  of  imitation  are  the 
least  and  humblest  of  these.  Every  one  who  has  travelled  far  and 
attended  much  to  the  subject,  well  knows  what  exquisite  little  churches 
are  constantly  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  remotest  parts,  ever  varied 
in  design,  and  abounding  with  original  conceptions  the  most  chaste 
and  beautiful.  We  have  in  view  several  eminently  good  specimens  for 
modern  use,  of  which  we  hope  (before  they  fall  down)  to  obtain  perfect 
plans  and  working-drawings. 

Our  chief  object,  however,  is  to  furnish  designs  to  the  colonies. 
Nothing,  we  believe,  would  be  more  acceptable  and  valuable  at  the 
present  time  than  a  supply  of  such  plans.  Where  church-architects 
cannot  be  obtained,  there  working-drawings  for  the  direction  of  the 
masons  must  suffice.  But  this  must  not  be  done  in  England ;  at  least 
we  never  will  be  instrumental  in  introducing  a  system  we  most  strongly 
deprecate — the  dispensing  with  professional  services.  There  is  a  too 
general  tendency,  at  the  present  day,  to  set  aside  the  architect  as  a  very 
expensive,  but  not  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  undertaking  in  the 
erection  or  restoration  of  a  church.  Builders  are  employed,  or  amateurs 
consulted :  often  mere  masons  are  engaged  with  the  inefficient,  even  if 
judicious,  superintendence  of  the  founder,  or  the  Incumbent ;  every 
expedient  is  adopted  to  avoid  “the  expense  of  an  architect.”  Now  we 
have  ourselves  seen  in  numberless  instances  the  fatal  effects  of  such  a 
proceeding.  We  have  always  considered  that  the  employment  of  a  good 
architect  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  safe  or  successful  performance 
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of  any  church  work.  There  are  many  who  believe  that  we  keep  large 
supplies  of  working-drawings,  or  make  them  ourselves  on  application, 
or  have  them  made  free  of  expense ;  in  short,  that  in  little  matters  we 
interfere  with  the  province  of  professional  men.  To  all  which  we  return 
but  one  answer :  that  we  engage  to  get  any  such  drawings  well  and 
properly  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant ;  but  cannot  under¬ 
take  unconditionally  to  furnish  them  ourselves.  Some  few  designs 
which  are  not  easily  procured,  such  as  open  seats,  carved  work,  mould¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds,  windows,  &c.  we  usually  lend  without  hesitation, 
especially  where  the  alternative  lies  (as  it  generally  does)  between  our 
compliance  with  the  request,  and  the  employment  of  a  village  artist. 
But  we  have  ever  maintained  the  necessity  of  professional  advice  in  all 
architectural  undertakings. 

With  respect  to  our  proposed  series  of  drawings  of  good  ancient 
models,  we  would  have  it  understood  that  our  design  is  not  to  interfere 
with,  or  damage  the  business  of  the  regular  architect.  His  advice  and 
superintendence  is  just  as  necessary  in  securing  the  stability  of  the 
structure,  carrying  out  the  details,  and  similar  works,  in  the  case  of 
copying  an  old,  as  of  designing  a  new  church.  Those  who  have  the 
good  sense  and  judgment  to  believe  that  ancient  designs  are  better 
than  modern,  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  our  selection 
of  such  designs  out  of  the  vast  numbers  now  known  to  us  by  account 
or  actual  examination. 

We  may  here  announce  that  the  working-drawings  of  All  Saints’, 
Hawton,  Nottinghamshire,  are  being  executed  by  Mr.  Le  Keux ;  and 
that  we  contemplate  a  similar  publication  to  illustrate  S.  Andrew’s, 
Heckington.  These  two  churches  will  supply  the  finest  examples  of 
Decorated  parochial  architecture  which  are  known  to  exist. 


THE  WARMING  OF  CHURCHES. 

This  very  important  subject  has  been  so  often  brought  before  our 
notice,  that  a  few  words  on  the  best  methods  of  effecting  an  end 
generally  assumed  to  be  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable,  may  not  be 
useless  to  our  readers. 

That  cast-iron  stoves  are  inadmissible  in  churches,  we  deli¬ 
berately  believe,  and  have  ever  maintained.  Their  unsightly  and 
unecclesiastical  character ;  the  grievous  disfigurements  they  generally 
cause  to  the  roofs,  walls,  or  windows  ;  their  dirt,  unwholesome  exhala¬ 
tions,  liability  to  cause  destructive  conflagrations,  the  space  they 
occupy,  and  other  objections  which  more  or  less  apply  in  every 
instance,  render  their  introduction  strongly  to  be  reprobated.  We 
lately  visited  a  church  (S.  Nicolas’,  Partnev,  Lincolnshire),  where  a 
stove,  placed  at  the  west  end,  had  a  flue  some  sixty  feet  long  extended 
down  the  very  centre  of  the  church,  above  the  level  of  the  pues,  and 
thrust  through  the  East  window ;  a  monstrous  example  of  daring  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  common  decencies  and  proprieties  of  a  church.  The 
ludicrous  effect  of  this  engine  must  be  seen  to  be  credited.  But  we  do 
not  select  it  as  by  any  means  the  worst  case  we  could  adduce.  Pipes 
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of  every  shape,  size,  and  colour,  now  disfigure  our  churches.  Chimnies 
of  red  brick  are  recklessly  built  across  richly  traceried  windows,  along 
roofs,  up  towers,  through  cement  gable  crosses.  Iron  flues  peer 
through  the  roofs  of  naves  and  aisles ;  they  are  thrust  through  walls 
and  windows ;  they  are  suspended  from  chains  aloft,  supported  on  legs 
below  ;  pursue  serpentine,  zigzag,  rectangular,  vertical,  horizontal 
courses  among  the  pues  and  about  the  galleries ;  stifle  the  sickly, 
scorch  the  strong,  amuse  the  irreverent,  and  distract  and  unutterably 
disgust  all  who  have  the  least  sense  of  catholick  propriety.  Patent 
chunks,  Arnold’s,  self-consumers  of  smoke  ;  stoves  with  flues  aerial, 
flues  subterranean,  and  no  flues  at  all ;  flying  stoves,  concealed  stoves, 
hot-water  works ;  every  variety  may  be  seen  in  our  unhappy  churches. 
Perhaps  in  each  instance  there  is  a  decayed  old  door,  or  badly  glazed 
window,  or  damp  and  broken  pavement,  which  is  the  real  and  self- 
evident  cause  of  the  cold  which  is  thus  perniciously  and  ineffectually 
counteracted.  But  it  is  not  of  the  least  use  to  point  out  these  things, 
or  to  urge  the  fact  that  our  religious  forefathers  required  no  artificial 
warmth.  Moderns  will  make  themselves  comfortable  in  church;  and 
it  only  remains  to  shew  them  how  to  do  so  in  the  least  objectionable 
manner. 

We  would  try,  then,  in  place  of  stoves,  open  braziers  filled  with 
coke,  and  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  Nave  or  Chancel,  or  both. 
There  is  no  harm  in  this,  when  used  circumspectly.  In  several 
College  halls  immense  open  fires  even  of  charcoal  are  daily  lighted  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  without  any  ill  effects  whatever  arising  from 
them.  If  a  current  of  fresh  air  were  constantly  maintained  by  the 
free  use  of  ventilation,  there  could  be  no  danger  whatever  in  the  use 
of  coke  (not  charcoal)  in  churches.  The  brazier  should  be  circular  or 
octagonal,  pierced  and  ornamented  with  some  ecclesiastical  pattern,  as 
quatrefoils,  fleurs-de-lis,  &c.  It  should  be  made  of  beaten,  not  of  cast 
iron,  riveted  together.  It  is  to  be  placed  on  a  stone  slab  or  plinth 
about  six  inches  high,  so  that  the  whole  height  may  be  about  eighteen 
inches.  The  diameter  of  the  brazier  may  be  about  two  feet. 

This  may  only  be  used  on  the  coldest  days ;  or  it  may  be  lighted 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  Service,  and  afterwards  extinguished,  by 
which  sufficient  heat  will  have  been  generated  to  warm  the  congrega¬ 
tion  during  the  time  they  remain  in  church.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  look  of  a  fire  is  almost  as  comforting  as  its  actual  warmth.  Indeed 
we  have  known  instances  in  which  old  ladies  declared  themselves  warmed 
by  the  sight  of  stoves,  which  upon  enquiry  were  found  to  contain  no 
fire  at  all.  By  the  arrangement  which  we  suggest,  all  would  view  the 
glowing  embers,  and  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  a  real,  simple, 
and  undisguised  method  of  effecting  the  end  desired. 

A  simple  ring  of  iron,  say  one  of  the  size  and  kind  which  encircles 
a  coach  wheel,  laid  on  a  clear  space  in  the  pavement,  and  filled  with 
about  a  bushel  of  red-hot  cinders  from  a  furnace,  might  most  easily  be 
tried  as  an  experiment  in  lieu  of  stoves.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
plan  is  very  available,  and  open  to  few,  if  any,  objections  :  for  we  do 
not  condemn  stoves  because  they  give  heat,  but  because  they  are  ugly, 
cumbersome,  and  destructive  to  churches.  Should  our  recommendation 
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be  found  practicable  (and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  result  of  any 
experiment),  we  will  supply  some  correct  designs  for  church  braziers  in 
a  future  Part  of  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica. 

But  the  simplest,  the  best,  the  most  Christianlike  method  of  warm¬ 
ing  a  church  is  to  open  it  for  Daily  Prayers.  The  effect  caused  by 
this  means  in  producing  warmth  and  dryness  is  so  astonishing  as  to 
appear  scarcely  credible  to  those  who  have  not  experienced  it.  Until 
this  experiment  has  been  tried,  we  cannot  think  any  persons  justified 
either  in  complaining  of  their  church  as  cold  and  damp,  or  in  adopting 
any  artificial  means,  not  even  our  own  open  brazier,  to  drive  away  a 
chill  which  is  attributable  to  their  own  want  of  zeal  and  fervency. 


CHURCH- YARD  CROSSES. 

We  give  an  engraving  of  a  beautiful  Early-English  church-yard  Cross 
which  remains  at  S.  James’,  Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire.  So  few 
are  found  of  this  date,  that  we  trust  this  example  will  be  of  value, 
especially  as  it  appears  to  be  very  little  known.  The  Cross  at  the  top 
seems  to  be  modern,  and  perhaps  the  clustered  shaft  was  originally 
higher.  The  base  is  extremely  elegant,  having  two  trefoiled  arches  on 
each  face.  The  general  design  is  adapted  for  imitation. 

In  the  neighbouring  church-yard  of  S.  George’s,  Bradley,  there 
is  also  a  perfect  Cross,  of  simpler  but  scarcely  less  graceful  form  and 
outline.  That  at  S.  Margaret’s,  Somersby,  in  the  same  county,  is 
better  known:  it  is  also  an  elegant  design.  Other,  and  scarcely  less 
excellent  examples  remain  at  S.  Leonard’s,  Pitcombe,  and  Crowcombe, 
Somerset. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  impress  upon  our  readers  the  fact  that 
church-yard  Crosses  were  never  destroyed  by  authority,  and  that  they 
existed  in  almost  every  parish  till  the  time  of  the  Rebellion.  Bishop 
Montague  of  Norwich,  we  know,  in  some  cases  ordered  their  restora¬ 
tion,  and  doubtless  other  energetic  Prelates  did  the  same  where  it  was 
recpiired.  To  leave  any  thing  destroyed  at  that  time  unrepaired  seems 
a  painful  and  reproachful  necessity,  if  necessity  it  be.  But  the  erection 
of  church-yard  Crosses  is  easy,  unexpensive,  and  perfectly  unobjection¬ 
able.  Why  we  should  admit  Crosses  on  gables,  head-stones,  and  monu¬ 
mental  slabs,  and  reject  the  same  symbol  in  its  most  appropriate  place — 
where  it  may  extend  its  arms  over  the  graves  of  the  departed  till 
they  cease  to  sleep — is  altogether  incomprehensible,  because  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  semblance  of  consistent  principle.  We  do  confidently 
look  for  the  general  restoration  of  both  church-yard  and  village 
Crosses.  The  Cross  is  the  true  protection  of  Christians  :  they  are 
never  so  safe  as  under  it.  The  graves  in  a  cliurch-yard  and  the  cottages 
in  a  village  cluster  around  it  in  security.  And  who  would  not  rather 
contemplate  this  holy  emblem  of  peace  than  the  stocks  and  strong- 
houses  which  too  often  usurp  its  place,  and  in  some  cases  are  actually 
formed  out  of  its  desecrated  remains  ? 
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SAXON  CHURCHES. 

Some  members  of  our  Society,  who  have  recently  been  touring  through 
Lincolnshire,  with  the  especial  object  of  investigating  the  ecclesiology 
of  the  hitherto  little  known  district  towards  the  north  and  east  of  that 
county,  send  us  reports  of  the  discovery  of  three  more  Saxon  Towers, 
S.  Martin’s,  Waith,  S.  Giles’,  Scartho,  and  S.  Mary’s,  Ci.ee.  These 
parishes  lie  near  the  high  road  between  Louth  and  Grimsby.  At 
Waith  the  Tower  is  placed  between  the  Chancel  and  Nave.  It  is  a 
plain  square  structure,  divided  by  a  square  string  into  two  stages,  in 
the  upper  of  which,  upon  the  string,  are  the  belfry  windows,  each  of 
two  lights  divided  by  a  balustre  shaft.  There  are  neither  buttresses 
nor  pilasters  to  the  Tower,  the  masonry  of  which  is  very  rude  ragstone, 
with  large  quoins.  The  Chancel  and  Nave  arches  are  plain  irregular 
openings,  with  square  edges,  continued  to  the  ground  without  any 
impost :  unfortunately  they  have  lately  been  thickly  coated  with  plais- 
ter.  The  walls  are  about  four  feet  thick  below,  and  little  more  than 
three  feet  at  the  belfry  windows.  The  balustre  shafts  are  plain  cylin¬ 
drical  stones,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  a  very  heavy  impost  or 
abacus  on  a  rude  capital  of  somewhat  Norman  character,  but  perfectly 
plain.  The  arches  forming  the  heads  of  the  lights  are  each  made  of  a 
single  stone,  one  foot  four  inches  in  span.  This  Tower  is  clearly  of  the 
same  class  and  character  as  S.  Benet’s,  Cambridge,  that  is  of  the  late 
Saxon,  or  ante-Norman  kind.  The  lower  part  of  the  Tower  in  S.  Peter’s, 
of  Ilolton-le-Clay,  appears  to  be  of  the  same  period. 

The  Towers  at  Scartho  and  Clee  are  so  similar  to  the  above  and 
to  each  other,  that  if  the  date  of  one  could  be  ascertained  that 
of  the  other  would  be  determined  with  considerable  certainty.  Now, 
at  Clee,  a  most  curious  document  remains  affixed  to  one  of  the  Nave 
piers.  It  is  an  inscription  carved  in  stone,  which  states  legibly  the 
Dedication  of  the  church  in  1192.  We  give  this  interesting  legend  entire, 
without  the  abbreviations,  which  are  numerous  and  at  first  sight  obscure  : 
Hcec  Ecclesia  declicata  est  in  Jionore  Sanctce  Trinitatis  et  Sanctce  Maria: 
Virginis  tertio  Nonas  Martii  a  domino  Hugone  Lincolniensi  Episcopo, 
anno  ah  Incarnacione  Domini  m.c.xch.  tempore  Ricardi  Regis. 
The  part  of  the  church  built  at  this  time  is  evidently  the  Chancel  and 
Transepts,  including  the  four  great  arches,  which  are  pointed,  but  have 
square  capitals  and  heavy  roll-mouldings.  The  Nave  is  Norman,  of 
much  earlier  date,  and  of  elaborate,  though  not  very  rich,  detail.  If 
the  care  bestowed  on  the  complex  piers  and  arches  of  this  part  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rude  circular  aperture,  with  block  imposts,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  masses  of  rock  at  the  base  of  the  jambs  of  the  belfry-arch,  it  is  at 
once  manifest  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  still  earlier  period :  for  belfry-arches 
were  generally  elaborately  ornamented  in  Norman  churches.  There  is  a 
most  singular  and  rude  semicircular  west  door  both  to  this  Tower  and 
to  that  at  Scartho,  very  similar  in  character  to  that  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Tower  at  S.  John’s,  Barnack.  The  imposts  are  oblong  heavy  blocks 
of  stone.  At  Scartho  a  small  square  recess,  perhaps  a  stoup,  occurs  in  the 
north  wall  inside  of  the  Tower,  which  is  also  seen  at  Barnack  in  the  same 
place.  The  belfry-arch  is  similar  to  that  at  Clee  and  Holton-le-Clay. 
The  balustre  windows,  masonry,  size,  and  general  features  of  the  three 
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towers  are  altogether  similar,  and  do  not  require  a  particular  account. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  neighbourhood  stands  a  Tower  of 
acknowledged  Saxon  date,  at  S.  Peter’s,  Barton-on-the-TIumber ;  and  it 
seems  that  this  district,  if  carefully  examined,  might  be  found  to  con¬ 
tain  other  remains  of  the  ante-Norman  period. 

The  Fonts  at  Waith,  Scartho,  Holton,  and  Glee,  are  apparently  all 
as  old  as  the  Towers.  They  are  rude  cylindrical  stones,  with  some 
coarse  sculptured  ornament  round  the  top.  That  at  Scartho  is  very 
remarkable :  it  resembles  a  low  flat  dish,  and  is  placed  on  a  heptagonal 
plinth.  This  most  ancient  and  venerable  Font  is  put  away  under  the 
tower,  and  filled  with  bricks,  pieces  of  iron,  and  rubbish,  while  a  thing  on 
a  wooden  stem,  placed  by  the  belfry-arch,  is  perversely  used  for  Baptism. 

The  above  account  was  in  type  when  we  received  intimation  of 
further  discoveries  of  a  similar  nature.  Holy  Trinity,  Swallow, 
S.  Nicolas,  Caburn,  S.  Mary’s,  Rothwell,  and  S.  John’s,  Nettle- 
ton,  all  in  the  same  district  of  Lincolnshire,  are  equally  remarkable. 
All  of  these  have  west  doorways  and  belfry-arches,  exactly  similar  to 
the  above.  Engravings  of  two  of  them  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  all, 
except  that  the  arch  at  Rothwell  alone  has  a  solid  tympanum,  and  that 
at  Glee  a  double  row  of  voussoirs,  or  arch-stones.  At  Nettleton  the 
arch  has  a  rude  label,  ornamented  with  a  moulding  exactly  similar  to 
one  given  by  Mr.  Rickman  in  the  Archceologia,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  43,  as  of 
decidedly  Saxon,  or  at  least  ante-Norman,  character. 

The  Font  at  Caburn  is  no  doubt  of  Saxon  date.  It  is  a  rude 
cylindrical  trough  on  a  square  block  of  stone. 

The  Tower  at  Rothwell  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  example  of 
this  style.  The  belfry  windows  all  remain  in  their  original  condition, 
and  very  much  resemble  those  at  Waith.  The  masonry  is  very  rough 
sand-stone,  with  large  quoins.  Like  all  these  Towers,  it  is  of  two 
stages,  and  has  neither  pilaster  nor  staircase. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  adding  the  above 
seven  to  the  number  of  the  Saxon  churches  already  discovered.  The 
argument  adduced  in  the  case  of  Glee  church  applies  of  course  to 
all :  their  character  is  not  Norman,  but  as  it  were  the  transition  from 
the  Early  British  to  that  style.  And  we  have  long  entertained,  and 
before  expressed,  the  opinion,  that  to  limit  the  antiquity  of  Norman 
churches  in  England  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest  is  very  unreasonable. 
That  style  existed  on  the  continent  long  before ;  and  the  account  of 
churches  erected  in  England  in  the  Saxon  times  bear  so  much  resem¬ 
blance  to  it,  that  we  may  readily  believe  it  was  imported  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Norman  Duke. 

The  condition  of  the  Lincolnshire  churches  in  the  Wolds,  and 
especially  near  Spilsby,  is  most  deplorable.  The  state  of  dilapidation, 
neglect,  and  utter  desecration  into  which  they  have  been  suffered  to 
fall,  must  be  seen  to  be  credited.  Many  of  them  are  brick  rooms,  in 
the  pagan  style,  rebuilt  in  the  last  century :  some  are  quite  modern, 
literally  of  no  style  at  all.  The  parishes  of  Raithby,  East  Keal, 
Flundelby,  Great  and  Little  Steeping,  Frisby,  Irby,  Gunby,  Langton, 
Ashby,  Screenby,  and  Aswardby,  may  be  quoted  as  verifying  these 
remarks.  We  notice  the  fact  in  hopes  that  the  authorities  will  look 
into  the  matter. 
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A  Guide  to  the  Architectural  Antiquities  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Oxford. 

Part  II.  Deanery  of  Woodstock.  Published  for  the  Oxford 

Architectural  Society. 

The  aspect  of  Ecclesiology  exhibits  no  more  cheering  feature  at  the 
present  time,  than  the  increased  number  and  progressive  excellence  of 
works  upon  Church  architecture.  These  multiplied  publications  demon¬ 
strate  the  extended  circulation  of  correct  opinions,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  matter  shews  the  spread  and  advance  of  knowledge. 
Part  h.  of  the  “  Guide”  is  in  every  way  superior  to  Part  I.,  and  its 
value  and  interest  will  not  be  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
11  aving  stated  this  much  in  general,  we  shall  extract  a  few  passages 
which  cannot  fail  to  instruct  or  amuse  our  readers.  “In  the  parish-chest 
of  S.  Peter’s,  Steeple  Aston,  is  carefully  preserved  a  very  valuable  relic 
of  olden  time,  consisting  of  part  of  the  hangings  of  the  Altar,  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  richly  embroidered  with  Martyrdoms  of  Saints  in 
small  divisions.”  (Was  it  not  possible  to  give  a  sketch  of  this  beautiful 
hanging  ?)  “  In  the  same  church  a  good  Perpendicular  Roodscreen  has 
lately  been  restored.  In  S.  Martin’s,  Sandford,  the  Roodscreen  is  Per¬ 
pendicular  with  some  good  panels  ou  the  lower  part.  The  space 
above  it  is  boarded  up  and  painted  with  the  arms  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  date  1602  upon  it.  The  painting  is  curious,  the  ground  being 
a  sort  of  ermine  pattern ;  the  Roodscreen  itself  has  retained  the 
paint  of  the  same  period  (?)  blue,  red,  white,  and  yellow.  In  S. 
Edward’s,  Westcott  Barton,  is  a  good  Perpendicular  Roodscreen ; 
the  lower  part  is  perfect,  with  the  door,  consisting  of  good  panel-work, 
with  remains  of  the  old  painting,  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  In  S.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s,  Garnton,  the  East  window,  as  also  all  the  other  painted 
glass  windows,  was  composed  out  of  the  stores  of  a  collector :  some  few 
pieces  of  the  original  painted  glass  escaped  the  fury  of  the  puritans  in 
1645 :  two  Religious  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  remarkably  well 
designed  and  coloured,  a  Bishop,  with  the  name  Nicholaus  on  the 
label  below,  and  an  Archbishop,  in  like  manner  subscribed  Thomas,  are 
still  safely  lodged  in  the  north  window.  Over  the  Altar  are  some  pieces 
in  sculptured  alabaster,  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  repre¬ 
senting,  l.  The  Wise  Men’s  Offering ;  2.  The  Betrayal  with  a  Kiss; 
3.  The  bearing  of  the  Cross ;  4.  The  Crucified  Saviour  in  the  lap  of 
the  immaculate  Virgin.  This  sculpture  was  discovered  some  years  since 
secreted  under  the  floor  of  a  house  in  Oxford.  The  old  font  of  S. 
Mary’s,  Woodstock,  is  at  present  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  North.  “  The 
seating  of  the  body  of  the  church,”  says  Warton  describing  S.  Nicolas, 
Kiddington,  in  1783,  “is  probably  the  same  that  was  there  before  the 
reformation ;  consisting  of  a  regular  arrangement  of  plain  benches,  low 
and  open,  without  distinction  and  on  one  plan,  running  at  right  angles 
from  either  side.  Moveable  stools  were  sometimes  used.  Pews,  according 
to  the  modern  use  and  idea,  which  destroy  the  beauty  of  our  parochial 
churches,  were  not  known  till  long  after  the  reformation.”  In  S.  P eter’s, 
Cassington,  there  was  in  1842  some  distemper  painting  thus  described  : 
“  On  the  soffit  of  a  Norman  arch  a  series  of  circular  wreaths,  from 
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which  spring  leaves,  filling  up  the  external  spaces.  Within  the  one  in  the 
centre  is  the  Holy  Lamb,  bearing  the  Cross  and  banner ;  then  one  on 
a  shield,  containing  the  Cross  of  S.  George,  and  another  containing  the 
Cross  of  S.  Michael ;  the  adjoining  ones  on  each  side  the  monogram 
IHC;  and  next  to  them,  at  the  lower  part  of  each  end  of  the  arch,  two 
keys  in  salteir  as  the  emblem  of  S.  Peter.  The  face  of  the  arch  towards 
the  west  has  been  painted  with  a  representation  of  the  Doom,  and  on 
the  jamb  of  a  window  is  an  elegant  figure  of  S.  Barbara.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  south  door  inside  are  painted  the  Cross,  Ladder, 
Spear,  and  other  implements  of  the  Passion ;  above  which  is  an  Angel 
with  expanded  wings,  on  one  side  of  which  are  the  letters  IHC, 
and  on  the  other  M  I  A.  There  are  some  very  imperfect  remains  on 
the  south  wall  of  the  Chancel,  which  appear  to  have  represented  the 
Annunciation.”  In  the  same  church  an  ancient  paten  is  preserved. 
The  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  embossed,  projecting  in  high  relief  in 
the  centre  ;  an  embattled  wall  is  introduced  as  the  wall  of  paradise, 
within  which  they  are  represented  as  partaking  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 
An  inscription  which  ran  upon  a  scroll  above  the  figures  is  now  nearly 
obliterated.  There  is  also  preserved  the  centre  of  another  sacred  ves¬ 
sel,  which  probably  was  an  Offertory  bason,  ornamented  with  two  figures, 
carrying  a  bunch  of  grapes  on  a  pole.*  In  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Hand- 
borough,  the  whole  of  the  Roodscreen  retains  a  good  deal  of  the  ancient 
painting  and  gilding.  S.  Mary’s,  Northleig'h,  presents  a  singular  phe¬ 
nomenon,  namely,  a  Chancel  which  has  been,  not  curtailed,  but  actually  ex¬ 
tended  into  the  Nave.  The  old  Norman  Font  of  the  same  church  serves 
as  a  water-butt  in  the  church-yard  ;  its  substitute  is  of  wood,  square 
and  panelled,  with  a  Grecian  cover,  under  which  is  a  marble  mortar,  and 
within  that  a  blue-and-white  bason.  In  S.  Michael’s,  Stanton  Har- 
court,  the  door  in  the  north  Transept  from  immemorial  custom  is  used 
by  men  only ;  and  likewise  in  S.  Mary’s,  Kidlington,  the  north  doorway, 
though  blocked,  is  still  called  the  “  Bachelor’s  Door.”  These  instances 
afford  a  testimony  to  the  ancient  and  desirable  separation  between  men 
and  women  during  the  Divine  Offices.  It  appears  that  of  the  churches 
described,  ten  retain  more  or  less  of  their  church-yard  Crosses,  and  in 
fourteen  the  Roodscreens  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  sacrilege. 
We  may  express  a  hope,  that  if  the  contemplated  restorations  are 
effected  in  S.  Mary’s,  Northleigh,  the  chancel-arch  will  not  be  thrown 
“  quite  open,”  but  a  Gothick  be  substituted  for  the  present  Grecian 
Roodscreen. 

We  should  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  injustice,  if  we  did  not  speak 
with  praise  of  the  numerous  pretty  woodcuts  which  adorn  and  illustrate 
the  letter-press,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  part  of  the  work. 

Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament  and  Costume,  compiled  and  illus¬ 
trated  from  ancient  authorities  and  examples.  By  A.  Welby  Pugin, 

Architect.  H.  G.  Bohn.  4to.  1844. 

That  ornament  is  not  the  antagonist  but  the  servant  of  utility,  not  the 
destruction  but  the  embellishment  of  use,  is  a  grand  principle  which 

*  Examples  of  this  are  by  no  means  rare.  The  bunch  of  grapes  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  is  at  least  as  old  as  S.  Jerome. 
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Mr.  Pugin  has  amply  demonstrated  in  Ins  former  works,  and  now 
illustrated  by  a  splendid  example  in  the  book  before  us.  Never  was  there 
a  more  useful  subject,  or  one  more  practically  treated  :  never — in  modern 
days  at  least — were  illuminations  more  exquisite  in  correct  outline  or 
more  gorgeous  in  contrasted  colours.  The  appropriate  forms  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  vestments  are  almost  unknown  to  us  at  the  present  time ;  of  the 
effect  of  decorative  colour  we  are  equally  ignorant.  Mr.  Pugin  has 
produced  a  learned  dissertation  upon  the  former  topic,  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  under  the  words  which  he  explains  ;  and  exhibited  the  latter 
to  the  eye  in  all  the  glowing  brilliancy  of  the  richest  hues :  and  on 
both  accounts  we  owe  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  tiling  which  we  desiderate,  namely,  a  fuller  introduction  into 
the  secrets  of  the  art  of  embroidery.  For  alas !  patterns  of  frontals, 
the  finest  and  most  correct,  are  almost  lost  upon  us,  since  we  know  not 
how  to  make  them.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  not  Mr. 
Pugin’s  deficiency.  Undoubtedly  in  teaching  us  the  proper  forms  and 
usual  materials  of  ecclesiastical  furniture,  he  has  performed  all  that  we 
have  a  right  to  expect,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  he  or  some  other 
well  qualified  person  will,  at  a  future  period,  initiate  us  into  the 
mysteries  of  church  needlework,  and  thus  remove  a  practical  difficulty 
which  seriously  impedes  our  efforts  to  restore  decency  to  the  Houses  of 
God. 

We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  colour  is  an  absolute  essential 
to  perfect  beauty  in  a  church.  Mere  naked  form,  however  graceful  in 
itself,  is  cold  and  unaffecting ;  may  we  not  add  unnatural  ?  For 
whether  we  look  at  the  inanimate  works  of  creation,  at  the  sky  or 
earth,  at  the  setting  sun,  the  glowing  cloud ;  at  the  fields,  mountains, 
trees,  flowers ;  or  at  living  objects,  animals,  reptiles,  the  glittering  fish, 
the  painted  bird,  the  gaudy  fly  ;  or  again,  at  the  descriptions  of  the 
Tabernacle,  the  Temple,  or  the  New  Jerusalem ;  we  see  that  every 
work  of  God — and  from  what  other  source  has  man  any  perception  of 
beauty  ? — is  adorned  with  colour.  The  sea  indeed  might  be  cited  as 
an  exception.  But  when  do  men  most  admire  the  sea  ?  Is  it  not 
when  black  with  storm,  or  deeply  green,  or  sparkling  in  the  sun,  or 
reflecting  clouds,  stars,  the  moon  in  its  tinted  bosom  ?  Nay,  man 
himself,  in  his  own  dwellings,  admits  the  principle  for  which  we  plead. 
Fie  covers  his  floors  with  coloured  carpets,  his  walls  with  coloured 
hangings,  his  tables  with  coloured  cloths.  Why  then  is  the  House  of 
God  left  bare  ?  Why  is  the  church  alone  unbeautiful  ?  Again,  what 
a  scope  for  instruction  do  the  walls  and  furniture  of  a  church  afford  ! 
What  an  opportunity  is  wasted  on  whitewash  !  Every  part  of  a  church, 
it  is  true,  is  instinct  with  doctrine  ;  each  architectural  feature  conveys 
religious  instruction  ;  yet  the  truths  symbolized  are  left  as  it  were  a 
skeleton,  which  requires  to  be  filled  in  with  flesh  and  sinews.  And 
this  can  only  be  done  by  religious  paintings.  We  shall  not  therefore 
be  satisfied  with  the  advance  of  church  restoration  until,  with  the 
proper  style  and  the  proper  fittings,  the  proper  decorations  are  likewise 
re-established.  Colour  however  in  churches  is  to  us  a  novelty,  and, 
as  such,  alarms  the  prejudices  of  many.  Such  prejudices,  we  think, 
Mr.  Pugin’s  Glossary  must  effectually  aid  in  dispelling.  For  it  is 
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impossible  to  look  through  the  illustrations  of  this  volume  without 
admiring  their  splendid  effect ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  admire 
them,  and  then  call  to  mind  that  they  are  designed  for  church  work, 
without  longing  to  introduce  them  into  our  churches. 

The  letter-press  contains  explanations  of  the  various  articles  of 
ecclesiastical  ornament  and  costume,  and  adds  a  variety  of  interesting 
extracts  illustrative  of  their  use  and  meaning.  In  all  questions  on  those 
subjects  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  so  eminent  an 
authority.  We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  this  notice  by  condensing  the 
information  conveyed  under  the  heads  of  such  vestments  as  are  used, 
or  authorised,  by  the  Anglican  Church.  We  trust  that  all  who  have 
the  opportunity  will  consult  the  book  itself. 

“  Albe _ A  long  linen  garment  reaching  to  the  heels,  and  folded  round  the 

loins  by  a  girdle,  formerly  the  common  dress  of  the  Ecclesiastics,  but  now 
used  only  in  sacred  functions:  It  is  worn  by  all  Orders,  and  should  be  made 
of  fine  linen,  either  plain  or  ornamented,  with  apparels.  These  apparels 
were  worked  in  silk  and  gold,  embroidered  with  ornaments  or  sacred 
imagery,  and  were  even  enriched  with  pearls  and  jewels ;  they  either  went 
round  the  bottom  edge  or  wrists,  which  is  the  most  ancient  style,  or  they  con¬ 
sisted  of  quadrangular  pieces,  varying  from  twenty  inches  by  nine,  to  nine 
inches  by  six,  for  the  bottom,  and  from  six  inches  by  four  to  three  inches 
square  for  the  wrists.  Albes  of  various  colours  were  formerly  used,  but  white 
is  now  exclusively  employed.  Silk  albes  were  also  worn,  but  linen  is  the 
regular  material.  The  Albe  is  the  origin  of  all  surplices,  and  even  rochets,  as 
worn  by  bishops,  the  use  of  which  is  by  no  means  so  ancient  as  that  of  the 
former. 

“  Cope. — A  vestment  like  a  cloak,  worn  by  all  Orders.  It  was  originally  a 
mantle  to  serve  as  a  protection  from  cold  or  rain,  as  the  word  pluviale  ex¬ 
presses.  It  derives  its  name  of  cappa  from  the  hood,  which  anciently  pulled 
up  and  covered  the  head.  In  shape  the  cope  forms  an  exact  semicircle. 
Along  the  straight  edge  runs  a  band  of  embroidered  work,  called  the  orphrey, 
which  hangs  down  from  each  shoulder  when  the  cope  is  worn,  and  frequently 
contains  a  number  of  images  in  tabernacle  work.  It  is  fastened  across  the  chest 
by  a  clasp,  called  a  morse.  These  were  formerly  made  of  precious  materials 
and  exquisite  design,  jewelled  and  enamelled.  Copes  were  among  the  chief 
ornaments  retained  by  the  Anglicans  on  the  revival  of  the  Book  of  Common- 
Prayer  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Among  the  chapel  ornaments  taken  out  by 
Charles  the  First,  on  his  journey  to  Spain,  two  copes  are  mentioned.  In  a 
procession  of  the  Canons  of  S.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  given  in  p.  557  of 
Ashmole’s  Order  of  the  Garter,  they  are  all  represented  in  copes  with  rich 
orphreys,  and  they  are  still  used  at  coronations.* 

“  Hood _ -Hoods  are  a  most  ancient  covering  for  the  head,  and  far  more 

elegant  and  useful  than  the  more  modern  fashion  of  hats,  which  present  an 
useless  elevation,  and  leave  the  neck  and  ears  completely  exposed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  hoods  are  now  merely  worn  as  marks  of 
degree  and  dignity,  but  originally  they  actually  served  as  coverings.  In  the 
like  manner  the  academical  hoods,  now  worn  in  the  English  Universities, 
hanging  down  the  back,  were  formerly  hoods  for  covering  the  head,  lined  with 
fur,  &c. ;  and  which  may  be  seen  on  many  sepulchral  brasses  of  ecclesiastics. 

“  Stole _ -A  narrow  band  of  silk  or  stuff,  sometimes  enriched  with  embroid¬ 

ery  and  even  jewels ;  worn  on  the  left  shoulder  of  Deacons,  and  round  the 
neck  of  Bishops  and  Priests,  pendent  on  each  side  nearly  to  the  ground,  used 
in  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Sacraments  and  all  sacred  functions.  Stole 
originally  signified  robe,  and  in  its  present  form  it  is  but  the  border  of  the 

*  For  instances  of  the  use  of  this  and  other  vestments,  see  Hierurgia  Anglicana. 
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vestment  so  called.  Stoles,  like  other  portions  of  the  sacred  vestments,  were 
made  of  the  richest  materials,  and  even  edged  with  pearls,  and  adorned  with 
precious  stones.  Every  stole  should  have  three  crosses  embroidered  on  it. 
To  admit  of  the  crosses  at  the  extremities  being  richly  ornamented,  the  ends 
of  the  stole  may  be  slightly  enlarged. 

“  Surplice _ A  long  linen  robe  with  large  sleeves,  used  by  all  degrees  of 

clergy  under  the  episcopal  order.  The  surplice,  like  the  rochet  and  cotta,  is 
a  declension  from  the  albe,  which  was  the  original  linen  vestment  used  by  all 
who  ministered  at  the  Altar.  The  word  surplice  is  derived  from  super  and 
pellicia,  a  robe  of  fur,  which  was  worn  in  England  and  other  northern  countries 
as  a  protection  from  cold  ;  and  the  surplice  is  in  fact  an  albe  enlarged  both  in 
the  body  and  the  sleeves,  to  enable  it  to  be  worn  over  this  dress.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  therefore,  that  there  is  but  one  true  form  for  the  surplice,  that 
which  it  had  from  the  commencement,  long  and  ample.  A  constitution  orders 
that  the  surplice  be  made  so  long  as  to  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  shin,  and 
the  sleeves  to  come  below  the  hand  by  four  hands  breadths  or  thereabouts. 

“Vestment  or  Chasuble _ The  upper  or  last  vestment  put  on  by  the 

Priest  before  celebrating.  It  was  originally  a  vestment  worn  by  laymen  as 
well  as  ecclesiastics,  and  common  to  various  orders  of  churchmen.  Its  pri¬ 
mitive  form  was  perfectly  round,  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre  for  the  head. 
During  the  middle  ages,  the  shape  was  that  of  the  Vesica  Piscis.  It  then 
hung  down  before  and.  behind  in  long  points,  and  was  gathered  up  in  a  few 
graceful  folds  over  the  arms.  Chasubles  were  richly  decorated  with  embroid¬ 
ery  and  even  jewels,  at  a  very  early  period;  but  chasubles  without  orphreys 
were  frequently  used.  The  oldest  orphreys  were  in  the  form  of  a  pallium, 
and  came  down  in  a  Y  shape  from  the  shoulders,  front  and  back.  Perhaps 
the  best  material  for  chasubles  is  plain  velvet,  on  which  the  embroidery  of  the 
orphrey  tells  with  surprising  effect  and  richness ;  but  when  cloth  of  gold  or 
figured  silks  are  used,  the  pattern  should  be  small  in  design,  as  the  plain 
surfaces  between  the  orphreys  are  necessarily  small,  and  a  large  pattern  cut 
up  has  a  confused  and  disjointed  appearance.” 


Architectural  Nomenclature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Professor  Willis. 

(No.  IX.  of  the  Publications  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  mediaeval 
ecclesiastic  art  which  has  appeared  for  a  long  time.  After  a  careful  and 
we  may  add  delighted  perusal  of  it,  we  feel  it  difficult  to  do  justice  to 
the  wide  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  entire  subject  which  pervades 
every  part  of  it,  or  to  the  accuracy  with  which  its  statements  are  verified 
by  references  to  original  documents :  we  can  only  say,  that  both  for  in¬ 
formation  and  research  it  fully  bears  out  the  known  character  of  its 
accomplished  author. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  many 
points  of  interest  which  are  opened  up  in  the  course  of  the  work  : — William 
of  Worcester  going  forth  on  his  ecclesiological  tours  through  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire  in  the  15th  century;  and,  as  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  ‘  writing  an  Itinerarium,  as  he  had  no  opportunity  of  reading 
a  paper extracts  from  the  Ely  Sacrist  Rolls,  bringing  before  us  the 
very  bills  for  work  done  by  Allan  de  Walsingham  in  that  glorious 
Cathedral :  indentures  for  the  erection  of  the  corner  towers  of  King’s 
College  chapel :  “  Master  Thomas  the  mason  first  coming  to  West¬ 
minster,  4  Ed.  III.”  to  make  working-drawings  (intrasura  super  moldas 
operanti),  and  “beginning  these  upon  the  new  Chapel  of  S.  Stephen,” 
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then  re-appearing  (for  it  seems  to  be  the  same  person)  at  Ely,  in  33  Ed. 
III.  on  the  same  errand ; — these  and  various  such-like  glimpses  of  the 
olden  days  of  Church  Architecture  can  only  be  fully  enjoyed  by  reference 
to  the  work  itself ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  process  by  which 
those  times  can  be  more  vividly  brought  before  us  in  all  their  reality, 
than  our  obtaining  access  to  such  lifelike  details  as  these.  We  seem 
actually  to  be  talking  with  mediaeval  workmen,  when  we  take  up  these 
lively  records  of  the  orders  executed  by  them  for  “  bowtels  and  case¬ 
ments,”  “  soyles  and  jawmes,”  “  body  boterasses  and  parpent  ashlar.” 

Another  very  interesting  and  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is,  the 
great  number  of  ingenious  and  well-supported  derivations  it  furnishes 
of  a  variety  of  words  in  common  use  in  architectural  language.  We 
can  only  specify  a  few,  such  are  chamfer,  Art.  9,  note ;  mullion,  69  ; 
tracery,  and  triforium,  70,  note  ;  parapet,  35  ;  squinch,  81,  note  ;  taber¬ 
nacle-work,  91,  &c.  In  other  instances  are  given,  in  a  brief  compass, 
the  various  derivations  which  different  authors  have  proposed  for  words 
such  as  clerestory,  84 ;  oriel,  85 ;  ogee,  15,  note.  The  expression 
“fretted  vault,”  used  as  a  technical  term  by  William  of  Worcester,  and 
(probably  without  knowing  what  ho  meant  by  it)  by  Gray  in  his 
“  Elegy,”  is  clearly  proved  to  refer  to  the  foliations  of  the  compartments, 
(64).  Other  words,  now  disused,  but  formerly  common,  and  we  hope 
likely  to  be  restored,  are  traced  with  equal  probability  to  their  origin  ; 
such  are  batement-light,  7 5  ;  severey,  63 ;  lorimer,  12,  note  ;  ledgement, 
38 :  and  it  may  surprise  some  persons  to  learn,  that  we  are  indebted  to 
architecture  for  some  of  our  most  unarchitectural-looking  “  house¬ 
hold  words,”  such  as  trellis,  a.  pair  of  pattens,  a  ledger,  a  casement:  and 
the  verb  to  enhance  (p.  60),  to  which  we  believe  may  be  added  both 
the  verb  and  substantive  jam,  connected  with  squeezing  against  the 
jamb  of  a  door.  We  do  not  give  Professor  Willis’s  derivations  of  the 
above  words,  as  their  reasonableness  can  only  be  seen  by  viewing  them, 
as  he  does,  in  all  their  bearings.  On  one  or  two  words  which  he  has 
not  touched  upon,  we  have  a  conjecture  to  offer.  Ashlar  (variously  spelt 
ashelar,  ashler,  assheler,  aclielor,  aehiler)  must  surely  be  traced  to  the  Latin 
asciare,  to  hew  smooth,  from  ascia,  Angl.  adze.  It  is  curious  that  this 
latter  word  had  come  to  be  used  for  a  trowel  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius, 
this  being  used  to  smooth  mortar,  as  the  adze  was  to  smooth  stone  or  wood. 
The  constant  epithet  “  clene  hewn  ashlar”  unavoidably  leads  us  to  this 
derivation ;  as  does  the  following  extract  from  the  Durham  Indentures : 
“  Exterius  de  puro  lapide  vocato  aehiler  plane  inscisso,  interius  vero  de 
fracto  lapide  vocato  rogh-wall  (sic!).”  From  this  last  word  may  pos¬ 
sibly  come  roubles  or  rubble,  used  for  the  filling-in  of  walls  with  loose 
unhewn  stones :  grofts  or  grouts,  in  a  similar  sense,  is  a  provincialism  in 
some  parts  for  sediment  of  any  kind.  Ressant,  used  by  William  of 
Worcester  for  the  ogee  mouldings,  is  evidently  French  ;  we  would  con¬ 
nect  it  with  ressailler,  ressault,  alluding  to  the  reflex  form  of  the 
curve.  This  will  tend  to  confirm  Mr.  Willson’s  derivations  of  ressant 
lorimer  from  the  French  ‘  larmier.’  Sill  (written  soyle  68,  and  sol  81) 
is  obviously  to  be  connected  with  solum,  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
which  is,  “  anything  firm  enough  to  lean  upon.”  That  this  is  the  idea 
involved  in  the  term  sill  appears  from  the  word  appui  being  sometimes 
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used  for  it ;  and  from  its  being  so  frequently  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  “  lenyng  places,”  (“accoudoir,  all  eye,  mur  d’appui”). 

But  we  ha  ve  not  yet  spoken  of  Professor  Willis’s  work  in  that  point 
of  view  in  which  it  possesses  most  interest  for  us  as  members  of  a 
Society,  whose  object  is  the  revival  of  a  correct  and  scientifick  taste  in 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture.  No  one  can  have  closely  studied  this  for 
himself,  or  sought  to  impart  an  interest  in  it  to  others,  without  feeling 
the  want  of  one  important  help,  viz.  a  nomenclature  coextensive  with 
the  range  of  the  subject.  Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  diffusion  and 
popularity  of  any  science  than  its  being  provided  with  a  sufficient 
complement  of  names  for  every  part  and  subdivision  of  the  subject  to 
which  it  belongs.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  secret  of  the  almost 
universal  taste  for  botany,  and  other  minutely  classified  sciences,  which 
immediately  followed  upon  the  publication  of  the  Linnaean  system  : 
whether  the  particular  classification  introduced  by  it  was  right  or 
wrong,  is  a  question  to  this  day ;  but  classify  it  did,  and  became 
popular  accordingly.  And  now  we  stand  in  urgent  need  of  a  much 
less  meagre  architectural  nomenclature  than  we  have  hitherto  starved 
upon,  if  we  would  not  have  the  taste  for  the  study  itself  die  away  as 
rapidly  as  it  has  sprung  up.  For  it  has  come  to  this :  the  pabulum, 
which  our  common  run  of  architectural  publications  is  capable  of 
supplying  people  with,  is  well  nigh  exhausted :  “  occidit  miseros 

crambe  repetita  magistros,”  and  we  may  add  “  discipulos”  too.  There 
is  a  desire  for  something  more  definite  than  the  oft-repeated  information 
that  Early-English  differs  from  Norman  in  having  lancet  instead  of 
round-headed  windows,  and  Perpendicular  from  Decorated  in  having 
vertical  instead  of  flowing  tracery,  and  such  like  generalities :  the 
surface  of  the  subject  is  familiar  to  all ;  but  they  would  fain 
look  into  its  anatomy.  Of  course  it  is  obvious  to  recommend,  as  a 
corrective  for  the  looseness  and  superficiality  of  such  lore  as  this,  a 
careful  study  of  the  minuter  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  several 
styles,  the  modes  of  working  them,  their  contours  generally,  and  above 
all  their  mouldings.  But  here  comes  in  the  difficulty.  These  features 
and  members  want  names  :  the  ideas  of  them  are  distinct  enough  to  be 
distinctly  apprehended,  but  unless  you  embody  them  in  words,  they  will 
never  lay  firm  hold  enough  on  the  minds  of  people  in  general  to  form  part 
of  their  habitual  knowledge.  These  things  must  be  labelled  and  ticketed 
with  some  minuteness  if  we  want  them  to  be  recognised  and  referred  to 
their  proper  places.  We  repeat  then,  we  must  have  a  nomenclature,  a 
very  much  fuller  nomenclature,  than  we  have  at  present.  A  bad  one 
would  be  better  than  none,  as  we  have  already  hinted :  but,  thanks  to 
such  works  as  Professor  Willis’s,  and  to  information  such  as  he  possesses, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a  very  good  one.  We  are 
happy  to  observe  that  he  fully  admits  the  want ;  and  also  intimates  that 
he  is  not  disinclined  to  turn  his  attention  towards  supplying  it.  After 
giving  some  opinions  of  the  mediaeval  terms,  he  says,  “  I  shall  not  in 
this  paper  attempt  to  discuss  the  applicability  of  this  nomenclature  to 
our  present  wants  in  the  description  and  restoration  of  mediaeval  art. 
This  subject  is  so  extensive  as  to  require  a  separate  essay.”  Our  limits 
will  not  allow  of  our  here  stating  at  any  length  our  views  of  what  would 
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be  requisite  to  render  such  a  nomenclature  at  once  satisfactory  and 
adapted  to  our  necessities.  It  ought  not  however,  we  think,  to  lose 
sight  of  either  the  higher  or  the  lower  regions  for  which  it  will  be 
needed ;  neither  to  be  so  scientific  as  to  be  above  the  working-mason’s 
comprehension  and  wants,  nor  so  accommodated  to  these  as  to  lose  all 
pretensions  to  a  scientific  character,  and  thus  seem  to  forget  that  it  has 
to  do  with  the  productions  of  consummate  genius.  It  will  have  to 
stand  indebted  too,  we  apprehend,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Renais¬ 
sance  school,  and  even  occasionally  to  the  pure  classical,  not  only  from 
the  scantiness  of  the  mediaeval  vocabulary,  but  because  many  terms 
drawn  from  the  former  sources  are  in  vogue  amongst  practical  men.  As 
a  first  contribution,  an  elementary  work  on  the  subject  will,  we  believe, 
be  published  ere  long,  chiefly  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  architectural 
student  In  the  taking  and  registering  of  mouldings,  &c.  With  the 
expression  of  a  hope  that  the  co-operation  of  Professor  Willis  will  not 
be  wanting  towards  this  undertaking,  we  take  leave  for  the  present 
of  liis  instructive  and  agreeable  pages. 


The  Object,  Importance,  mid  Antiquity  of  the  Rite  of  Consecration  of 
Churches:  as  shewn  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers,  the  Canons  of  the  Church,  foreign  and  domestic,  the  Decrees 
of  Popes,  Legates,  etc.,  the  practice  of  the  English  reformers,  Ritualists, 
historians,  and,  other  writers.  With  copious  illustrative  Notes ;  and  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Consecration  Services  of  Archbishop  Laud 
and  of  Bishop  Andrews,  and  the  Forms  of  Consecration  adopted  by 
the  Convocations  of  1712  and  1715 ;  fyc.  By  E.  C.  Harington, 
Incumbent  of  S.  David’s,  Exeter.  Rivingtons.  1844.  8vo.  pp.  207. 
Such  is  the  title  of  a  highly  meritorious  volume,  which,  although 
not  strictly  architectural,  we  venture  thus  briefly  to  notice,  because  as 
Churdh-  Builders  and  Church- restorers  our  Interest  is  not  confined  to 
the  wood  and  stone  of  the  Temples  which  we  build  or  restore,  but 
extends  itself  into  the  remotest  nook  and  cranny  of  ritualistick  ob¬ 
servance  ;  and  therefore  a  judicious  and  solid  attempt  like  the  present 
to  impress  upon  a  forgetful  age  the  fundamental  principles  of  all 
Ritualism — the  reverence  due  to  that  which  belongs,  not  to  man, 
but  to  his  Maker— -by  an  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of 
the  Church  in  all  ages  and  places,  may  justly  claim  our  cordial  sup¬ 
port.  Mr.  Harington  is  not  overwhelmed  by  the  abundance  of  his 
materials.  He  orders  his  subject  systematically,  treats  it  clearly,  and 
satisfactorily  proves  his  case.  Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the 
work  is  the  Appendix ;  in  which  the  Consecration  Service  of  that 
great  divine,  Bishop  Andrewes,  with  its  minute  rubricks,  may  help  to 
convince  us  of  the  orthodoxy  of  many  practices  which  we  often  hear 
scouted  as  mere  innovations  of  our  own  day. 


An  Analysis  of  Cothick  Architecture.  Part  I.  4to.  Plates.  Richardson, 

Comhill. 

This  work  contains  five  excellent  plates  in  line  lithography,  intended 
to  exhibit  the  geometrick  formations  of  Gothick  archways,  cuspings, 
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and  window  tracery.  To  this  end  the  centres,  from  which  all  the 
curves  are  struck,  have  been  carefully  investigated  and  laid  down  in 
the  scale  drawings  of  several  good  ancient  specimens.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  most  curious  results  may  be  obtained  from  such  a 
process,  if  extensively  carried  out.  The  authors  of  the  work  (Messrs. 
Brandon,  Architects)  announce  tluh'  intention  of  giving,  in  subsequent 
numbers,  a  similar  analysis  of  piers  and  their  base  and  cap  mouldings, 
buttresses,  pinnacles,  gables.  The  addition  of  “  the  beautiful  remains 
of  church  furniture,  as  well  as  some  of  the  exquisite  examples  of  wood 
carving,  which  are  still  to  be  met  with,”  seems  a  departure  from  the 
primary  object  of  the  series. 

Of  course  we  can  say  no  more  of  this  publication  at  present,  as  it  is 
unaccompanied  by  letter-press,  than  that  the  design  appears  a  good 
one,  and  that  the  plates  are  well  and  professionally  got  up,  with  every 
requisite  section  of  moulding  and  plans  of  details.  We  cannot  see  the 
use  of  giving  shields  of  arms  in  the  plates.  Surely  the  authors  were 
aware  that  those  in  Plate  n.  of  Perpendicular  designs  are  the  bearings 
of  England  and  of  the  See  of  Wells — neither  of  them  remarkable  as 
heralclick  curiosities.  Paid  n.  has  just  appeared. 


Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Architectural  Society.  Vol.  I.,  Part  n. 

We  have  received  the  second  part  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Society’s 
Transactions,  which  concludes  their  first  volume.  It  is  enriched  with  a 
large  number  of  plates,  beautifully  executed  by  Le  Keux,  five  of  which 
are  devoted  to  examples  of  open  seats  taken  from  Devonshire  churches  ; 
four  to  an  elaborate  illustration  of  the  sedilia  in  the  Choir  of  Exeter 
Cathedral ;  the  rest  to  ground-plans,  open  roofs,  and  stone  pulpits  ;  a 
splendid  specimen  of  which,  from  S.  Andrew’s,  Harberton,  is  placed  as 
frontispiece  to  the  Part.  Before  passing  to  the  Transactions  themselves, 
we  may  just  express  a  doubt  of  the  usefulness  of  publishing,  among 
models  of  ground-plans  for  modern  imitation,  the  “  simple  parallelo¬ 
grams”  of  S.  Lawrence’s  chapel,  Crediton;  and  the  Lazar  chapel,  Exeter. 
Buildings  of  such  a  form  must  be  considered  as  all  Chancel,  and  there¬ 
fore  only  suited  to  collegiate  or  monastic  institutions.  We  may  add 
that  most  of  the  other  plans  appear  unfit  for  modern  imitation.  Some 
of  the  papers  are  of  an  old  date,  in  consequence  of  the  former  part 
being  entirely  occupied  with  Ottery,  S.  Mary’s.  The  last  and  most 
important  is  by  Mr.  Medley  against  pues.  The  writer  had  already 
briefly  signified  his  opposition  to  these  things  in  his  Elementary 
Remarks  on  Church  Architecture ;  and  he  now  shews  his  sincerity  very 
effectually.  He  demolishes  the  arguments  in  Mr.  Scobell's  Few 
Thoughts,  §c.,  which  we  endeavoured  ourselves  to  refute  in  the 
Ecclesiologist,  No.  xxin.,  and  proves  at  large  that  the  celebrated 
passage  of  S.  James,  ii.  1,  must  be  understood  of  assemblies  for  Chris¬ 
tian  worship.  But  the  strong  point  of  the  paper  is  the  proof  of  what 
forms  the  twelfth  of  our  Twenty-four  Reasons  against  Pues,  namely, 
their  illegality.  Numerous  extracts  are  given  from  the  Law  Reports, 
by  which  “  it  may  be  seen  how  little  foundation  there  is  in  law  for  the 
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pue  system  with  its  increasing  corruptions.”  We  wish  greater  pub¬ 
licity  could  be  given  to  these.  We  will  do  our  best  for  that  which 
Mr.  Medley  calls  “  the  fullest  and  clearest”  of  them,  taken  from  the 
judgment  “  of  Sir  John  Nicholl,  in  the  Arches  Court,  in  the  case 
of  Fuller  v.  Lane,  2.  319.” 

“  By  the  general  law,  and  of  common  right,  all  the  pews  in  a  parish  church 
are  the  common  property  of  the  parish ;  they  are  for  the  use,  in  common,  of 
the  parishioners,  who  are  all  to  be  seated  orderly  and  conveniently,  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  accommodation  of  all.”  “  The  churchwardens  are  bound  in 
particular  not  to  accommodate  the  higher  classes,  beyond  their  real  wants,  to 
the  exclusion  of  their  poorer  neighbours.” 

The  book  is  altogether  worthy  of  the  Society’s  reputation. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

S.  Marys,  Barnard’s  Green,  Great  Malvern. — Another  modern 
Earlv-English  church.  Its  faults  are — its  buttresses,  their  number  and 
arrangement,  and  above  all,  the  complication  of  the  upper  set-off  with 
the  corbel-table ;  its  western  porch,  which  of  course  ought  to  be  on 
the  south ;  the  height  of  its  walls ;  and,  beyond  everything  else,  its 
insignificant  Chancel.  The  couplet  at  the  west  end  would,  if  the 
porch  were  away  and  itself  lengthened,  be  pretty;  the  pitch  of  the 
roof  is  good,  though  its  junction  with  the  campanile  objectionable : 
the  splay  of  the  windows  seems,  from  the  ground-plan,  fair,  though  we 
object  to  the  deep  counter-splay.  The  position  of  the  Font  is  correct. 

New  District  Church,  Kensal  Green,  Middlesex. — We  have  seldom 
witnessed  a  building  which,  in  the  space  of  75  feet  by  45  feet,  (we 
beg  our  readers  to  observe  how  ecclesiastical  these  proportions  are,) 
contains  so  much  vulgar  pretence  and  cheap  attempt  at  effect.  Let 
our  readers  imagine  the  above  parallelogram  terminated  at  one  end 
with  a  very  shallow  apse,  and  at  the  other  with  two  cathedral-like 

towers  crowned  with  stumpy  spires,  fringed  by  still  more  stumpy 

pinnacles,  all  of  the  “  Norman  style,”  and  constructed  of  an  elegant 

admixture  of  yellow  brick  and  white  brick,  and  cement,  and  black 

flint,  and  white  mortar  and  black  mortar,  arranged  in  many  a  fantastic 
pattern,  and  he  will  have  some  notion  of  this  wondrous  pile.  The 
congregation  entering  at  the  west  end,  pass  under  a  massive  receding 
porch  of  cement  and  moulded  brick,  surmounted  with  a  Cross  ;  which, 
with  a  Cross  on  the  western  gable,  two  on  the  spires,  and  eight  on  the 
eight  pinnacles,  (and  these  too,  by  the  wTay,  double  ones,)  make  up  the 
imposing  number  of  twelve  at  the  west  end.  Above  the  porch  is  an 
arcade  of  five  arches ;  the  centre  glazed,  the  others  filled  up  with 
black  flint.  Internally  the  church  is  lighted  with  four  couplets  and  a 
half  on  each  side,  (the  towers  rendering  this  ingenious  construction 
necessary,)  one  of  the  half  couplets  being,  as  well  as  two  buttresses, 
shorn  of  their  fair  proportions  by  a  door  ( not  porch)  at  the  extreme 
western  bay :  these  are  glazed  with  “  neat  and  appropriate”  (to  borrow 
the  usual  phrase)  stained  glass  windows,  of  flaunting  yellow  and  sick 
sea-green.  A  western  gallery  spans  the  area ;  which,  from  its  noble 
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■width,  is  divided  by  three  gangways.  All  the  seats  are  open ;  but  the 
graciousness  of  this  is  ingeniously  done  away  with  by  half  being 
quality  sittings,  with  some  attempt  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of 
prayers  being  knelt  at,  as  well  as  sermons  listened  to.  We  need  not 
say  that  the  material  used  in  the  sittings  is  deal ;  as  likewise  in  the 
roof,  which  is  open,  with  tie-beams.  The  Eastern  part  of  the  building 
expands  into  a  half-developed  apse,  lighted  internally  with  an  aerial 
rose  window ;  but  externally  decorated  in  addition  with  a  sham  couplet, 
filled  up  with  black  flints  to  carry  off  the  deception.  We  need  not  add 
any  more  to  this,  but  simply  remark,  that  those  curious  in  such  de¬ 
formities,  will  find  a  model  of  this  building  lacking  its  polychrome 
effect  in  the  architectural  room  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

S.  Andrew's,  Birmingham. — There  are  many  excellent  points  in 
this  design,  which  is  just  completed.  The  Chancel  is  upwards  of 
thirty  feet  long,  the  roofs  high-pitched,  the  Decorated  windows  hand¬ 
some  and  correct ;  that  at  the  East  of  five  lights ;  the  west,  which  is 
entirely  open  and  unencumbered  by  internal  arrangements,  of  four. 
The  roof  of  the  Chancel  is  boarded  internally,  and  made  somewhat 
richer  than  that  of  the  Nave.  The  walls  are  of  hammer-dressed  rubble. 
There  are  entrances  at  the  north  and  south  sides.  There  are  no 
internal  galleries ;  the  seats  are  uniform  and  low,  but  with  doors. 
There  is  only  a  north  Aisle,  and  the  Tower,  we  believe,  is  not  yet 
completed.  The  manner  in  which  this  church  has  been  carried  out 
reflects  considerable  credit  on  Mr.  Carpenter.  It  has  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  standing  on  an  eminence  above  the  level  of  the  street. 

A  beautiful  design  for  a  new  church,  by  Mr.  Ferrey,  has  been 
selected  for,  and  is  about  to  be  commenced  at  Barnstaple.  We  have 
been  permitted  to  inspect  the  drawings,  and  have  scarcely  any  point  to 
notice  as  objectionable  or  capable  of  improvement.  It  would  be  better 
perhaps  to  engage  the  tower  at  the  end  of  the  south  Aisle,  and  to  make 
a  distinct  porch  Eastward  of  it.  Tower-porches  are  open  to  objection 
on  the  score  of  their  creating  a  confusion  in  the  parts  of  a  church.  We 
think  this  one  of  the  architect’s  best  productions.  It  will  be  dedicated 
to  S.  Mary  Magdalene. 

The  new  church  at  Hull  (S.  Stephen’s,  we  believe)  is  quite  one  of 
the  modern  school.  Low  roofs,  large  lancet  windows,  pinnacle  turrets, 
broad  Transepts,  and  no  Chancel,  with  a  pretending  Tower  and  spire, 
not  by  any  means,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  successful  composition,  are 
the  chief  features.  The  belfry  windows  occupy  about  half  the  length 
of  the  Tower.  We  have  not  seen  the  interior,  which  we  believe  has 
some  rich  decorations.  Some  of  the  details  appeared  to  us  very 
incorrect. 

Seasalter,  Kent. — -Bad  designs  are  in  themselves  grievous  things  ; 
but  the  misfortune  is  infinitely  enhanced  when  they  are  actually  chosen 
before  good  ones.  In  the  present  case  Mr.  Carpenter  supplied  a  very 
satisfactory  and  appropriate  design,  which  was  rejected  for  as  wretched 
a  specimen  of  modern  bad  taste  as  we  have  lately  seen.  The  Nave  is 
ninety-two  feet  long  by  forty -three  wide,  covered  over  with  one  enor¬ 
mous  low  roof.  Low  and  very  ill  proportioned  Transepts  project 
towards  the  East  end,  the  ridge  of  whose  roofs  does  not  quite  reach  the 
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parapet  of  the  side  walls.  There  is  a  very  shallow  wide  Chancel, 
nearly  square  in  form.  We  cannot  tell  what  the  style  may  be  :  the 
Tower  has  a  square-headed  doorway ;  the  windows  look  much  earlier. 

A  pleasing  account  has  reached  us  of  the  laying  of  the  first  stone 
of  S.  James’,  Morpeth,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Patron  Saint.  We  have 
not  however  seen  the  plans,  and  can  only  deprecate  the  adoption  of  the 
Norman  style,  which,  to  say  nothing  of  the  objection  in  principle  to 
which  it  lies  open,  is  less  suited  than  any  other  whatever  for  a  large 
modern  church. 

The  church  of  S.  Andrew,  Sausthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  has  been  re¬ 
built,  and  is  just  completed.  We  notice  this  building  because  it  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  a  village  church  restored  to  decency  without  any 
regard  to  expense.  The  Tower  is  an  admirable  design,  and  has,  at 
a  very  little  distance,  so  completely  the  effect  of  ancient  compositions, 
that  the  newness  of  the  masonry  alone  determines  its  recent  date.  The 
details  are  also  rich  and  correct.  The  spire  is  elegant,  and  enriched 
with  crocheted  ribs.  There  is  a  Chancel,  though  not  a  full-sized  one, 
and  a  north  Sacristy  of  good  design.  The  Nave  is  without  aisles.  It 
is  fitted  uniformly  with  low  seats  facing  the  East.  The  walls  are  some¬ 
what  too  high,  and  the  roof  too  low — the  usual  modern  fault.  The 
style  is  Perpendicular  :  we  should  have  preferred  Decorated.  On  the 
whole,  much  praise  is  due  to  the  architect,  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Sleaford. 

A  SMALL  district  church  has  just  been  completed  in  the  parish  of 
Tunbridge,  which  has  some  tolerable  points,  though  many  bad  faults. 
The  style  is  Early-English,  the  plan  cruciform,  with  tower  and  broach 
spire  at  the  East  side  of  the  south  Transept.  The  Chancel  ends  in  that 
singularly  inappropriate  and  unsightly  modern  termination,  a  polygonal 
apse — a  feature,  as  we  have  constantly  said,  very  ill  adapted  to  a  paro¬ 
chial  church  of  this,  or  indeed  any  style.  The  arrangement  of  the 
shallow  Transepts  is  very  bad  :  the  southern  forms  a  vestry  below,  and 
an  organ-loft  above,  by  which  the  triplet  of  lancets  is  cut  in  half. 
There  are  no  nave  or  chancel  arches  ;  both  absolutely  essential  features. 
With  all  these  errors  there  is  an  absence  of  affectation  and  a  degree  of 
simplicity  about  the  building  which  deserves  commendation. 

Plummer’s  Plain,  Beeding,  Sussex. — A  small  “  Early  English” 
building  without  any  pretence  to  a  Chancel.  Most  of  the  seats  are  open  : 
the  pues,  however,  have  the  best  situation ;  so  that  very  little,  in  spirit, 
is  gained  here.  There  is  a  tolerable  open  roof,  and  Font  with  drain  :  the 
triplet  at  the  East  is  better  than  is  sometimes  seen.  There  is  a  western 
door.  We  have  often  spoken  against  the  arrangement :  perhaps  the 
following  anecdote  against  the  one  in  question  may  have  some  weight. 
“  It  is  a  great  tiling  for  you,”  Ave  remarked  to  an  old  man  hard  by, 
“  to  have  a  church  so  near  you.”  “  Aye,  sir,  it  is,”  was  the  reply ; 
“  but  the  west  door  makes  it  bitterly  cold  :  if  they  had  made  a  south 
“  door  and  porch,  that  would  have  been  the  thing !” 
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Mr.  Willement  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  the  restora¬ 
tions  effected  in  the  Collegiate  Chapel  of  S.  George,  at  Windsor.  The 
stained  glass  and  painted  decorations  were  entrusted  to  his  own  super¬ 
intendence. 

It  appears  that  the  ‘  transparency  ’  East  window  of  this  chapel,  by 
West,  cost  altogether  £4900.  To  admit  it  the  whole  of  the  mullions 
and  tracery  were  removed;  the  frame  was  coloured  dark,  two  adjoining 
windows  in  the  clerestoi’y  on  each  side  solidly  closed  up  (as  has  been 
most  absurdly  done  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Long  Melford),  and  the 
spaces  between  the  mullions  filled  with  tin  plates,  bearing  indistinct 
heraldries.  The  first  step  in  the  restoration  was  to  open  these  windows 
and  glaze  them  with  rich  colours  in  heraldick  devices.  Before  this  the 
Choir  had  been  inconveniently  dark. 

The  great  west  window,  which  was  in  a  very  dangerous  state  of 
disrepair,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  stained  glass  restored  and 
supplied.  Mr.  Willement  states  that  this  window  also  had  nearly  been 
ruined  to  admit  another  large  painting,  by  West,  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Some  of  the  glass,  which  was  completed,  has  been  presented  to  the 
new  Cathedral  at  Calcutta. 

The  whole  of  the  stone-work  of  the  walls  and  vaultings  had  been 
covered  with  lime-wash.  These  coats  have  been  completely  removed  : 
the  principal  bosses  have  been  re-painted  in  their  proper  colours  (of 
which  traces  were  found).  In  the  Choir  the  whole  of  the  ornaments 
which  cover  the  intersections  of  the  ribs  have  been  fully  emblazoned. 
The  extremely  finished  carving  of  the  stalls  in  the  Choir  is  now  made 
manifest  by  the  removal  of  dirt  and  varnish :  and  the  royal  closet  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Altar  has  been  repaired.  A  view  of  this  is  given 
by  Mr.  Willement :  it  is  in  the  style  of  the  Rood-screen  in  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  Chapel. 

The  different  chantries  in  the  chapel  have  also  been  repaired, 
generally  at  the  expense  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  families. 
The  early  paintings  of  the  life  of  S.  Stephen,  in  the  Hastings’  chantry, 
are  cleaned  and  restored ;  as  also  those  of  S.  John  Baptist,  in  the 
ITenbridge  chantry.  There  is  room  however  for  much  future  re¬ 
storation.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  has  cared  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Somerset  chantry  with  great  liberality.  A  view  is  also  given  of  an 
elegant  brass  lettern,  which,  having  long  been  broken  and  disused,  is 
now  repaired  and  replaced  in  the  Choir  at  the  expense  of  the  Hon. 
Canon  Cust.  How  much  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  still  finer 
lettern  belonging  to  King’s  College  Chapel  were  replaced. 

A  careful  and  learned  Appendix  gives  an  enumeration  of  the 
heraldick  devices  in  the  chapel,  illustrated  by  notes. 

The  restorations  lately  effected  in  S.  Mary’s,  Iffley,  Oxfordshire, 
deserve  great  praise,  as  having  rescued  that  magnificent  Norman 
church  from  neglect  and  decay,  and  placed  it  in  a  decent  condition. 
We  feel  it  however  to  be  incumbent  upon  us,  in  a  case  so  likely  to 
excite  imitation,  to  point  out  some  of  the  mistakes  into  which  the 
restorers  seem  to  have  fallen.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  omissions, 
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because  with  regard  to  such,  want  of  funds  may  be  pleaded  in  excuse  : 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  what  has  been  done,  and  done  wrongly. 
The  main  fault  is  perhaps  the  retention  and  beautifying  of  the  western 
gallery,  by  help  of  which  has  been  introduced  an  arrangement  de¬ 
structive  alike  of  propriety  and  effect.  For,  part  of  the  Nave  beneath 
has  been  partitioned  off  for  a  vestry,  and  the  fine  western  doorway 
blocked  with  masonry,  in  which  an  ill-proportioned  window  of  Per¬ 
pendicular  character  is  inserted  for  the  sake  of  admitting  light  to  a 
chamber  which,  but  for  the  gallery,  would  not  have  been  found  in  this 
part  of  the  church.  Again,  the  ancient  entrance  to  the  tower-stairs 
was  from  the  interior.  This  doorway  also  has  been  blocked  up,  and  a 
long  plain  square-headed  slit  opened  in  the  exterior  of  the  north  wall 
for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  bell-ringers.  A  feeling  is  thus  exem¬ 
plified  with  which  we  have  been  frequently  pained.  Moderns  seem  on 
every  occasion  ready  to  deny  to  bell-ringers  any  share  in  Divine 
worship,  and  any  religious  character  to  bells.  Bells  as  they  are  now 
viewed,  would  hang  more  properly  in  a  town-hall  than  a  church-tower. 
With  regard  to  the  fittings  of  the  church,  we  remark  with  pleasure  that 
the  exaggerated  seats  which  destroy  the  effect  of  S.  Peter’s,  G.  Hasely; 
S.  Lawrence,  Tidmarsh ;  Theale,  and  other  new  or  restored  churches 
in  that  neighbourhood,  have  not  here  been  imitated.  The  open-seats 
are  of  good  proportion ;  but  their  practical  effect  in  inducing  people  to 
kneel  must  be  much  lessened  by  the  addition  of  that  useless  invention, 
a  sloping  book-board,  which  to  worshippers,  whether  standing,  kneel¬ 
ing,  or,  in  modern  fashion,  sitting,  is  not  of  the  slightest  service,  while  it 
proves  a  great  impediment  to  kneelers.  There  is  also  a  difference  of 
character  in  the  seat-ends,  which  is  as  improper  as  it  is  ugly.  In  the 
Nave  the  seats  terminate  in  square  standards,  but  under  the  tower  in 
poppies.  We  hope  the  object  of  this  variety  is  not  to  separate  the  rich 
from  the  poorer  worshippers.  The  pulpit  and  reading-pue  should 
change  places,  since  the  latter  is  placed  on  the  north  and  the  former  on 
the  south  of  the  chancel-arch  ;  or  rather,  the  reading-pue,  which  is  a 
fancy  design,  constructed  of  open  bars  arranged  horizontally  in  an 
octagon,  might  be  ejected  altogether.  Notwithstanding  these  grave 
faults,  and  others  which  might  be  named,  e.g.  the  East  wall  propped 
instead  of  rebuilt,  the  gable  Crosses  insufficient,  and  the  iron-work  of  the 
west  door  destroyed,  a  visitor  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted  with  the 
alteration  which  the  late  restorations  have  produced  in  S.  Mary’s, 
Iffiey,  and  thence  to  derive  a  confirmation  of  the  hope  that  ecclesiology 
has  been  brought  to  light  in  time  to  preserve  from  utter  ruin  some  of 
the  brightest  glories  of  the  land,  and  to  restore  them,  if  not  to  their 
ancient  beauty,  at  least  to  a  becoming  propriety  and  comeliness. 

We  are  happy  to  receive  accounts  of  various  projected  or  perfected 
improvements  in  the  county  of  Devon.  S.  Eustachius,  Tavistock,  will 
be  re-seated  throughout  with  open  benches.  This  has  been  brought 
about  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Bedford ;  and  our 
readers  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  his  grace  is  not  the  only  duke 
that  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  restitution  of  the  poor  to  their  rights 
in  church.  The  same  change  and  other  repairs  are  carrying  on  in 
S.  Michael’s,  Lowton  :  whilst  at  Oldridge,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
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S.  Thomas  Apostle,  the  pues  are  being  cleared  away  and  a  Chancel 
added  to  the  Nave  of  the  existing  chapel. 

Some  very  gratifying  restorations  have  been  proceeding  in  the 
Chancel  of  S.  Nicolas,  Pepper  Harrow,  Surrey,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Pugin.  A  coating  of  Roman  cement  was  removed,  and 
the  old  rubble- walls  restored  with  quoins  and  dressings.  The  tracery 
of  the  south  window  has  been  renewed;  and  the  brick-work  wliich 
surrounded  the  East  window  replaced  by  stone.  Two  large  pews 
were  destroyed  in  the  Chancel,  and  oak  seats  and  desks,  placed  stall- 
wise,  substituted.  The  sedilia  and  piscina  are  renewed ;  the  floor 
paved  with  encaustick  tiles ;  and  the  East  wall  enriched  with  a 
Decorated  reredos  consisting  of  five  canopied  compartments,  of  which 
the  middle  contains  a  Cross  supported  by  two  Angels,  and  the  other 
four  have  Cherubin  on  wheels.  A  waggon-headed  wooden  roof,  ribbed 
and  pannelled  with  quatrefoils,  which  are  painted  in  sacred  emblems 
and  inscriptions,  has  replaced  a  flat  plaister  cieling.  Two  brasses 
wliich  remained  in  a  mutilated  condition  have  been  restored.  The 
East  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass  which  represents  our  Lord  in 
the  middle  light,  with  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity  above,  and 
Angels,  &c.  at  the  sides ;  all  on  a  foliaged  ground  with  rich  borders. 
The  old  Norman  Chancel-arch  had  been  greatly  mutilated :  it  was 
therefore  removed  and  replaced  by  one  of  richer  character,  with  double 
shafts  and  carved  capitals.  On  the  north  of  the  Chancel  has  been 
erected  an  entirely  new  Chantry  Chapel  in  the  Decorated  style,  wliich 
will  serve  as  a  burial-place  for  the  Willoughby  family.  It  opens 
into  the  Chancel  and  north  Aisle  through  moulded  arches,  of  which 
the  latter  is  richly  ornamented  with  ball  flower,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
carved  oak  parclose  with  double  doors.  The  roof,  of  high  pitch,  is 
covered  with  lead  and  topped  by  a  crest.  The  floor  is  laid  with  en¬ 
caustick  tiles  which  display  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  and  various 
armorial  bearings.  Upon  the  East  is  a  two  light  window  filled  with 
stained  glass,  containing  figures  of  S.  George  and  S.  Helen  under 
canopies,  and  of  Lord  and  Lady  Middleton  in  quatrefoils.  The  side 
windows  are  likewise  filled  with  stained  glass.  An  arched  recess  con¬ 
structed  in  the  thickness  of  the  north  wall  covers  a  brass  Cross  upon  a 
stone  slab,  and  it  is  intended  to  place  a  high  tomb  in  the  middle  of  the 
chapel.  The  roof  is  of  oak,  divided  into  panels  by  intersecting  ribs, 
ornamented  with  quatrefoil  bosses  painted  and  gilt,  so  as  to  form  a 
religious  device.  The  panels  are  painted  azure  with  stars.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  gradually  to  restore  the  whole  church,  and  to  add  a  wooden  spire 
covered  with  lead. 

In  a  former  number  we  took  occasion  to  notice  the  deplorable  state 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Albury,  Surrey ;  it  is  now  our  more  pleasing 
duty  to  record  the  repairs  which  are  canying  on  in  that  church.  All 
the  modern  apertures  have  been  built  up  with  the  same  material  as 
that  which  composes  the  old  walls.  The  floor  is  laid  with  stone  and 
tile,  and  the  brass  and  monumental  slabs  carefully  replaced  in  their 
original  situations.  A  modern  vestry  upon  the  north  side  has  been 
pulled  down.  The  restoration  has  extended  to  the  roofs,  the  buttresses 
and  the  tower,  which  will  hereafter  be  crowned  with  a  wooden  spire 
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leaded.  The  south  chancel-aisle  is  converted  into  a  Chantry  Chapel 
for  a  neighbouring  family.  It  is  covered  with  a  new  high  roof  of 
oak  panelled  and  ribbed  on  the  inside,  of  which  the  whole  will  hereafter 
be  richly  painted  and  gilt.  The  arches  leading  from  the  Tower  and  south 
Aisle  are  filled  with  beautiful  oak  screens.  Over  the  vaults  are  laid 
three  slabs  of  marble,  bearing  fine  floriated  Crosses  of  brass,  with  the 
Evangelistick  symbols,  shields,  and  inscriptions.  Encaustick  tiles  com¬ 
pose  the  remainder  of  the  pavement.  It  is  purposed  to  fill  the  windows 
with  stained  glass,  and  the  following  brief  account  of  the  proposed 
subjects  may  afford  a  guiding  hint  to  some  of  our  readers.  The  two 
East  windows  will  contain  effigies  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated)  and  of  S.  John  and  S.  Andrew. 
The  south  window  will  represent  our  Lord  throned  in  majesty,  with 
the  four  Evangelists  in  the  tracery,  of  which  the  middle  light  will  be 
occupied  by  S.  John  Baptist,  and  the  side  lights  by  Angels,  badges, 
shields  of  arms,  &c.  The  effect  will  be  completed  by  the  decoration  of 
the  walls,  which  will  be  coloured  in  appropriate  devices,  enriched 
with  gilding. 

The  restoration  of  S.  Nicolas,  Old  Shoreham,  long  suspended  for 
want  of  funds,  is  again  proceeding  satisfactorily,  under  the  eye  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Incumbent.  The  pues  have  been  removed,  and 
replaced  by  oaken  benches ;  there  will  be  a  lettern,  taken  from  the 
model  given  in  the  first  Number  of  our  Instrumenta :  the  Norman 
arches  will  be  frescoed,  and  encaustick  tiles  employed. 

The  church  of  S.  Mary,  New  Shoreham,  lias  been  also  much 
improved  by  the  removal  of  a  western  gallery.  One  thing  about  this 
church  is  very  worthy  of  remark.  When  it  was  thrown  open  only 
once  a  week,  its  chillness,  and  the  green  stains  on  the  walls,  were 
striking :  since  the  re-establishment  of  Daily  Service,  both  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  best  church-stove  is  Daily  Service. 

Of  the  restoration  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  Kingston-by-Sea, 
we  cannot  speak  favourably.  A  north  Aisle,  long  used  as  a  potatoe 
cellar,  has  now  been  rebuilt,  with  a  lancet  at  the  west  end,  but  no 
north  window.  Had  this  addition  been,  like  its  predecessor,  hom- 
orophous  with  the  Nave,  it  would  have  been  much  better.  The  windows 
of  the  church  itself  are  daubed  with  paint,  instead  of  filled  with  stained 
glass. 

Several  substantial  repairs  have  lately  been  executed  in  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Poynings  :  the  south  Transept  is  made  decent, 
and  the  west  door  has  been  opened.  A  modern  Font  cover,  we  are 
sorry  to  say  of  hideous  design,  has  been  presented.  Some  of  the  pues 
have  been  rendered  a  little  less  frightful;  but  none,  not  even  the  Incum¬ 
bent’s,  destroyed. 

We  hear  that  the  monuments  in  the  Shirley  chapel,  S.  Margaret’s, 
Isfield,  till  lately  in  a  shameful  state,  have  been  cleaned  and  restored. 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s,  Exton,  Rutland. — The  spire  and  lantern  of 
this  very  beautiful  church,  which  were  greatly  injured  some  tune  ago  by 
lightning,  have  been  entirely  taken  down,  and  we  trust  shortly  to  hear  of 
the  entire  reconstruction  of  a  building  probably  unique  in  the  style 
(late  Decorated).  The  belfry  windows  have  been  already  repaired.  We 
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are  glad  to  hear  that  a  general  renovation  of  the  whole  church  is  in 
contemplation.  In  this  case  we  trust  the  ancient  high  tombs  will  be 
restored  to  their  original  position.  The  clerestory  should,  if  possible, 
be  rebuilt  in  the  same  style  as  the  Tower.  The  noble  banners  and 
pennons  which  yet  hang  there,  memorials,  and  most  interesting  ones, 
of  ancient  chivalry  and  feudal  grandeur,  should  of  course  be  renewed 
and  replaced.  We  fear  the  whole  fabrick  is  in  an  unsound  state,  which 
renders  immediate  and  extensive  repairs  imperative.  To  make  this 
church  a  perfect  specimen  of  correct  and  effective  modern  restoration 
would  be  an  act  of  incalculable  benefit  as  an  example  in  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  where  it  is  much  wanted.  On  the  merit  of  such  a  work  we  need 
not  remark. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  some  attention  has  at  length  been  paid 
to  the  Chancel  of  S.  George’s,  Dunster,  upon  the  neglect  of  which  we 
commented  two  years  back.  The  floor  has  been  made  even,  and  the 
fabrick  in  a  great  measure  freed  from  damp  and  decay:  but  the  great 
improvement  of  all  still  remains  to  be  made;  namely,  the  restoration  of 
the  Chancel  and  Transepts  to  the  purposes  of  the  church  by  opening 
the  nave-arch.  Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention  in  this  place, 
that  in  a  small  chapel  on  the  north  of  the  Chancel  of  Dunster  church, 
there  remains  a  perfect  Chantry  Altar,  which  has  not  yet  been  described. 
It  consists  of  a  thick  table  of  stone,  measuring  about  5  ft.  by  2  ft.  6  in. 
placed  upon  a  mass  of  rough  masonry  3  ft.  6  in.  in  height.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  small  Crosses  (besides  the  usual  ones)  are  incised  on  the 
western  edge  of  this  Altar  stone. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Mary,  Longstock,  Southampton,  a  west  gal¬ 
lery  has  been  removed,  the  Nave  thrown  open,  some  new  windows 
inserted,  and  some  blocked  ones  opened,  the  whole  area  re-paved,  the 
pulpit  moved  to  the  north  pier  of  the  chancel-arch,  and  a  hagioscope 
opened.  All  the  windows  have  been  restored,  and  the  external  plaister 
having  been  removed,  the  flint-work  exposed  and  pointed. 

We  have  been  long  desirous  of  noticing  the  important  and,  on  the 
whole,  magnificent  restorations  now  nearly  completed  in  the  church  of 
S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Taunton  ;  and  we  hope  at  some  future  time  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  detailed  account  of  the  works.  At  present  we 
will  only  remark  that  all  the  pues  have  been  got  rid  of,  and  the  Chancel 
seated  with  two  rows  of  stalls,  and  the  Nave  and  four  Aisles  with 
enormous  open  oak  benches.  May  we  be  allowed  to  add  that  many 
serious  persons  have  been  scandalised  by  an  appearance  of  irreverence 
during  these  repairs.  Men  are  commonly  seen  walking  about  the 
church  with  their  hats  on  their  heads  ;  and  a  short  time  back  a  police¬ 
man,  the  more  easily  to  detect  a  thief,  was  concealed  beneath  the  very 
Altar.  Church-restoration  apart  from  church-principle  is  as  contemptible 
as  other  hobbies,  and  differs  from  them  only  in  this,  that  whereas  they 
idly  sport  with  trifles  indifferent,  it  wantonly  profanes  Things  Holy. 

Restorations  of  a  most  gratifying  description  have  lately  been 
completed  in  the  church  of  All  Saints’,  Monksilver,  Somerset.  Every 
pue  has  been  turned  out,  and  succeeded  by  substantial  open  seats,  with 
finely  carved  ends  in  keeping  with  the  beautiful  ancient  standards.  By 
this  means  additional  room  has  been  gained  for  thirty-five  worshippers. 
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The  only  seats  in  the  Chancel  are  a  single  row  of  stalls  on  the  south 
side,  from  which  Prayers  are  said.  For  the  Lessons  an  ancient  wooden 
Eagle  is  used.  A  gallery  shared  the  fate  of  the  pues.  The  Roodscreen 
has  been  restored.  The  Altar,  itself  of  massive  stone,  has  been  raised,  and 
the  space  about  it  paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  A  high  tomb,  probably 
that  of  the  founder,  which  had  been  thrown  aside,  is  now  replaced  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Chancel  under  a  low  arch  in  the  wall,  and  will 
serve  admirably  for  the  purposes  of  a  credence-table.  A  Piscina  has 
been  removed  from  the  south  chapel,  where  it  could  now  be  of  no  use, 
to  the  Chancel.  The  stone-work  of  the  piers  and  Font  has  been  re¬ 
paired.  The  roof  will  be  painted  in  an  azure  colour.  It  may  appear 
ungracious  to  notice  a  fault  where  so  much  deserves  commendation, 
but  we  cannot  but  think  that  in  the  raising  of  the  south  Aisle,  which  is 
seated  for  laics,  to  the  same  elevation  as  the  Chancel,  important  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  violated,  both  in  lessening  the  distinction  between 
clergy  and  laymen,  and  in  creating  a  difference  where  all  should  bear 
witness  to  equality.  Mr.  J.  P.  FLarrison,  B.A.,  Oxon.,  superintended 
these  repairs. 

Scarcely  less  pleasing  are  the  late  alterations  in  S.  James’,  Lang¬ 
ford  Budville,  which  have  been  mainly  effected  by  the  zealous  ener¬ 
gies  of  a  respected  member  of  our  society,  in  spite  of  difficulties  arising 
from  a  comparatively  large  population  and  other  causes.  In  this  case 
also  the  pues  have  all  been  ejected,  and  plain  open  oak  seats  substituted 
in  their  room.  The  Chancel  is  left  entirely  free.  The  Altar  and  pulpit 
are  of  stone,  richly  wrought.  The  stone-work  of  the  Font  and  pillars 
has  been  uncovered  and  restored.  The  whole  of  the  glass  has  been 
re-set  in  a  proper  form,  and  the  heads  of  the  windows  will  be  filled  witli 
flowered  and  other  patterns.  Here  again,  however,  there  is  somewhat 
that  we  cannot  approve,  namely,  the  blocking-up  of  the  western  door 
by  an  organ,  and  the  removal  of  the  window-cill  above  it.  There  is 
much  difficulty  in  the  position  of  an  organ,  but  could  it  not  have  been 
placed  in  the  Choir  ?  A  Roodscreen  is  likewise  much  needed.  Indeed, 
much  as  we  abominate  pues,  we  could  almost  bring  ourselves  to  say, 
that  unless  a  Roodscreen  be  provided,  there  is  something  over-bold  and 
irreverent  in  removing  the  high  closets  which  are  now  commonly  found 
fencing  and  concealing  our  Altars,  and  thus  throwing  the  Holy  of  Holies 
open  to  the  eyes  of  many  who  are  unfit  or  who  refuse  to  communicate 
in  the  Sacred  Mysteries. 

Great  alterations  have  been  made  in  S.  Peter’s,  Treborougii, 
which  we  understand  are  of  questionable  character.  The  Altar  how¬ 
ever  is  of  stone,  and  the  seats  all  open  and  of  oak. 

The  recent  repairs  in  the  church  of  S.  Michael  the  Archangel, 
Orchard  Portman,  appear  to  be  of  a  mean  character.  The  roof  has 
been  patched  with  deal,  and  the  new  seats,  (these  however  are  all 
open,)  constructed  of  the  same  material.  Will  it  be  credited  that  the 
simple  command  of  a  laic  sufficed  to  destroy  an  aisle  of  this  church, 
because  forsooth  ‘  it  was  his  own’  ? 

The  church-yard  Cross  of  S.  Mary’s,  Nettlecombe,  has  been 
restored. 
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We  are  concerned  to  learn  that  the  care  of  the  fine  church  of 
S.  Michael  the  Archangel,  Minehead,  which  must  ere  long  be  rebuilt, 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Carver  of  Taunton,  a  gentleman,  who  by  his 
works,  e.g.  at  S.  Mary’s,  Ovek  Stowey,  and  S.  Mary’s,  Cannington, 
has  proved  himself  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture. 

S.  Anne’s,  Lewes. — This  church,  one  of  the  most  curious  specimens 
of  Norman  and  Transition  work  in  Sussex,  has  lately  undergone  a 
thorough  restoration,  at  the  expense,  we  are  credibly  informed,  of 
£1400  or  £1500.  In  many  respects  the  arrangements  are  commend¬ 
able.  The  Chancel  has  been  freed  from  pues  ;  open  benches  with 
poppy-heads  introduced ;  and  a  large  space  round  the  Altar  left  free 
from  even  these.  The  Altar,  however,  and  the  rails  are  vile.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  roof,  a  wretched  cradle  deling,  because  we  hope 
that  in  time  it  will  be  replaced  with  a  proper  substitute.  Capitals, 
strings,  and  windows,  inside  and  out,  have  been  decently  restored, 
and  a  shallow,  meagre  attempt  at  a  Norman  Porch  added.  There  is  a 
fairly  shaped  cock  on  the  weather-rod ;  but,  absurdly  enough,  it  is 
surmounted  by  a  ball.  The  Nave  has  a  fair  open  roof,  though  the 
interstices  between  the  rafters  are  cieled  or  painted. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  great  blot  of  the  whole ;  a  blot  which 
obliges  us  to  pronounce  the  restoration,  as  a  whole,  bad.  The  Nave  is, 
we  fear  from  appearances,  to  he  filled  with  pues  :  and  those  at  present 
erected  face  northwards,  and  are  of  oak.  Now,  where  is  the  fault  ? 
Who  can  have  dared  thus  to  misapply  the  parish  money  ?  For  no  one 
can  deny  that  oaken  pues  cost  more  than  oaken  benches  ;  and,  in  this 
case,  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  room  is  lost.  If  this  arrangement  is 
owing  to  the  architect,  we  sincerely  trust  that  he  will  not  be  permitted 
to  disgrace  the  Archdeaconry,  from  which  the  first  protest  against  pues 
went  forth,  with  another  of  his  devices. 


NOTICES. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  valued  correspondent,  ‘A.Y.’  in  which 
he  objects  to  an  assertion  made  by  us,  at  p.  118,  “  died  is  a  word  which 
cannot  he  applied  to  the  departure  of  Christians.”  As  this  is  rather  an  im¬ 
portant  subject,  and  as  several  writers  on  monuments  have  employed  the 
word  died ,  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  answer  to  ‘A.  Y.’s’  ob¬ 
jections,  and  confirmatory  of  our  own  statement. 

‘  A.  Y.’  first  brings  forward  the  instances  of  several  Fathers  of  the  Old 
Testament  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  they  died.  A  moment’s  consideration  might 
serve  to  convince  him,  that  these  instances  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  It 
was  our  Lord’s  Resurrection,  which  by  turning  (to  quote  Bishop  Andrewes) 
“  a  burial  place  into  a  cemetery,  graves  into  beds,  death  into  sleep,”  has 
also  rendered  the  use  of  the  word  in  question  faithless,  if  not  heathen, 

Tu  DEVICTO  MORTIS  ACULEO,  APERUISTI  CREDENTIBUS  REGNA  C(ELORUM.  Now, 

we  assert  that  there  is  only  one  instance  in  the  New  Testament  where  it  is 
said  that  a  Christian  died ;  and  for  this  exception  a  very  satisfactory  reason 
may  be  given.  “  Dorcas  was  sick,  and  died."  But  this  word  may  well 
be  used  here,  to  set  forth  to  the  utmost,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  miracle 
that  followed.  But  let  us  take  other  instances,  of  S.  Stephen  :  “  he  fell 
asleep.”  Of  S.  Peter:  “I  must  shortly  put  off  this  my  tabernacle.” 
“  After  my  decease.”  Of  S.  Paul :  “  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.” 
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But  ‘A.  Y.’ says,  “even  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself  (it  is  continually 
said)  died.”  And  for  this  very  reason  it  may  not  be  said  of  His  people 
that  they  die.  He  died  and  descended  into  Hell,  “  whither  we  ought, 
that  we  might  not  go.”  Of  Him  it  is  said,  that  He  tasted  of  death :  an 
expression,  as  the  commentators  observe,  never  used  of  a  Christian.  Nay, 
we  hence  get  an  additional  argument  in  our  favour.  Of  Christ  it  is  said, 
that  He  signified  by  what  death  He  should  die:  of  S.  Peter,  by  what  death 
he  should  glorify  God. 

We  are  not  willing  to  allow  any  weight  to  one  or  two  other  quotations 
of  ‘  A.  Y.’  “  To  me  to  die  is  gain,”  is  evidently  said  by  way  of  contrast : 

for  the  Apostle  goes  on,  “having  a  desire  to  depart."  “  The  dead  that 
die  in  the  Loud.”  To  die  in  the  Lord  is  a  very  different  phrase  from  to  die 
simply ;  for  it  is  in  the  midst  of  this  life  that  we  are  in  death,  but  to  die 
in  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  Life.  The  dead,  a  phrase  which  often 
meets  us  in  the  Bible,  is  of  course  nothing  to  the  point.  The  verb 
dTrodvrjaKELu,  and  the  substantive  vcKpos,  being  widely  different.  Our 
Saviour  teaches,  “  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die" 
a  translation,  which  notwithstanding  ‘A.  Y.’s’  remarks,  we  prefer  to 
“shall  not  die  eternally.” 

‘  A.  Y.’,  besides  his  biblical  argument,  produces  an  anglican  reason  for 
the  use  of  “die.”  It  is  an  English  word,  while  “depart,”  “decease,” 
are  tralatitious.  Does  our  correspondent  for  a  like  reason  prefer  “  dipped” 
to  “baptised,”  book  to  Bible,  board  to  Altar  or  Table,  &c.  to  &c.?  Has 
he  sufficiently  considered  that  the  Church  in  evangelizing  a  heathen  nation 
would  convey  Christian  truth  in  her  own  language?  Their  words  indeed 
she  might  adopt,  but  with  a  different  application.  She  would  teach  her 
converts  that  they  had  died  and  risen  with  their  Lord  in  Baptism,  that  when 
they  depart  they  may  live  with  Him  for  ever. 

We  conclude  therefore  that  since  the  word  to  die  is  not  used  in  scrip¬ 
ture  of  members  of  the  Church,  (with  one  exception  only,  and  that  ad¬ 
mitting  of  explanation);  since  the  Fathers  avoid  it;  since  common  parlance, 
when  used  in  a  religious  sense  rejects  it,  (for  who  would  talk  of  the  dead 
faith  ul?)  ;  since  our  ancestors  in  their  funeral  inscriptions  shrunk  from  it; 
finally,  since  a  heathen  could  teach  Qv:\gkeiv  yrj  \iye  rots  ayadot s,  this  word 
is  not  the  proper  term  for  the  hopeful  and  quiet  rest  of  a  Christian.* 

However  it  was  not  so  much  the  general  question  as  a  particular  case  of 
it  that  we  referred  to  in  the  assertion  which  ‘  A.  Y.’  impugns.  It  was 
with  reference  to  inscriptions  on  Christian  monuments  that  we  denied  the 
propriety  of  the  word  ‘died’,  believing  that  in  such  a  place  an  euphemistick 
expression  is  at  once  more  proper  and  more  natural.  Few,  we  hope,  will 
contravene  this  position.  For  by  whom  and  with  what  object  are  such 
memorials  erected?  They  are  put  up  by  surviving  friends  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  memory  of,  and  perhaps  draw  forth  a  prayer  for,  a  brother  in 
another  world.  Is  it  then,  we  ask,  the  part  of  affection,  softened  by  the 
gentle  influence  of  sorrowing  yet  hopeful  grief,  to  speak  of  an  immortal 
spirit  in  the  same  language  as  would  be  applied  to  brute  beasts?  Surely 
not  at  such  a  time,  if  ever,  would  Christians  use  the  word  ‘died.’  But  if 
by  chance  they  did  use  it,  they  would  defeat  their  object,  and  convert  the 
memorial  of  a  friend’s  repose  into  a  remembrancer  of  their  own  affliction. 
But  it  shall  not  be  so.  No  whisper  of  despair  shall  wrong  our  holy  religion. 
We  will  sign  our  brother’s  tomb  with  the  mighty  Cross  in  token  that  he 
has  a  share  in  the  victory  over  Death,  and  we  will  write  thereon  that  he  is 
departed  from  the  Church  militant  to  join  the  Church  above. 

With  all  deference  then  to  the  opinion  of  ‘  A.  Y,’  for  whom  we  entertain 
the  highest  respect,  we  keep  to  our  former  statement  and  reiterate  the 

*  For  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject  we  refer  to  Hierologus,  p.  229. 
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caution  :  “  Died  is  a  word  which  cannot  be  applied  to  the  departure  of 
Christians.” 

The  same  correspondent,  ‘  A.  Y.\  objects  to  our  statement,  that  the 
prayer  of  Consecration  is  not  used  in  private  Baptism.  Of  course,  we  did 
riot  mean  that  no  clergyman  uses  it ;  but  merely  that  it  was  not  required 
by  our,  any  more  than  by  the  other  branches  of  the  Western  Church,  and 
that  no  one  could  possibly  imagine  it  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  Sacrament. 

A  correspondent  informs  us,  that  a  beautiful  ancient  cope  is  preserved 
in  S.  Mary's,  Stoke  Cannon,  Devonshire.  The  embroidery  is  perfect,  and 
represents  our  Lord  in  the  arms  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  These  figures  are 
contained  within  a  vesica  piscis,  supported  by  a  blossoming  almond-tree. 

A  correspondent  has  obligingly  furnished  us  with  the  following  exam¬ 
ples  of  village  churches,  in  which  the  Rubrick,  that  requires  two  lights  to  be 
placed  upon  the  High  Altar,  is  at  this  day  observed  :  S.  Mary’s,  Bruton, 
Somersetshire,  where  the  candlesticks  are  silver,  and  bear  the  legend  ‘  The 
gift  of  Mr.  John  Gilbert  to  Bruton  Church,  1744;’  S.  Nicolas’,  West 
Pennard,  Somersetshire;  Theale,  Berks;  S.  Thomas  Apostle’s,  Tho- 
verton,  Devon  ;  and  S.  Peter's,  Marlborough,  where  they  have  been  in 

use  from  time  immemorial.  We  may  add  S. - ,  Beaumaris;  S.  Michael’s, 

Clapton  in  Gordano  (disused)  Bristol;  Allhallows’,  Barking,  London. 

In  the  Almshouse,  Sherborne,  Dorset,  is  preserved  a  beautiful  ancient 
triptych,  which  represents  three  of  our  Lord’s  Miracles.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Altar  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Almshouse. 

A  correspondent  has  furnished  us  with  an  account  of  the  original  High 
Altar  which  remains  entire  in  S.  Mary’s,  Fortpiampton,  Gloucestershire. 
This  Altar  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  five  pieces  of  stone,  namely,  a  pil¬ 
lar  at  each  corner,  and  a  Table  on  the  top  of  them.  There  is  no  plinth. 
Its  entire  height  is  2  ft.  10 in.  The  dimensions  of  the  Table  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  length,  5  ft.  3|  in. ;  breadth,  2  ft.  3  in.;  thickness,  5|in.  As  usual 
the  upper  edge  is  left  square,  and  the  lower  bevilled  off  to  the" extent  of  2£  in. 
The  legs  stand  four  inches  under  the  Table.  They  measure  at  top  and 
bottom  six  inches  square,  the  intermediate  space  being  octagonal.  We 
need  scarcely  observe  that  this  Altar  is  almost  unique. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe,  that  a  strip  of  the  church-yard  of  Great  S. 
Andrew’s,  in  this  town,  has  been  desecrated  in  order  to  widen  a  street. 
Can  this  be  legally  done  without  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament?  At 
all  events,  is  this  a  time  to  diminish  church-yards,  in  the  very  days  when,  in 
consequence  of  their  insufficiency,  detached  cemeteries  are  everywhere 
being  established?  The  church-yard  is  consecrated  ground,  God’s  land. 
Even  the  apostate  Julian  could  decree,  lapidem  iiinc  movere,  terram 
sollicitare  et  cespitem  vellere,  proximum  sacrilegio  ;  and  shall  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  nineteenth  century  perpetrate  without  a  blush,  what  heathens 
of  old  denounced  as  impious  and  execrable? 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  disgraceful  state,  from  pues,  of  S. 
Mary’s,  Thakenham  ;  S.  Andrew’s,  Steyning  ;  and  S.  Mary's,  Slangham, 
all  in  Sussex.  In  the  last  named  building  a  board  recording  benefactions 
bears  the  inscription,  “  the  far-famed  Mr.  ****  of  Bath,  £500.” 

Our  Annual  Report  has  been  published,  and  may  be  had  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  on  application  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  or  Messrs.  Rivington.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  incur  the  heavy  expense  of  sending  copies  round  to  our 
very  numerous  members. 

Stevenson,  Cambridge ;  Parker,  Oxjord;  Rivingtons,  London. 
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THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  CHANCELS. 

‘What  shall  I  do  with  my  Chancel?  You  have  convinced  me  by 
many  and  sound  reasons  that  a  long  and  spacious  Chancel  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  a  church.  I  have  such  a  Chancel :  how  shall  I  treat 
it  ?  ’  Such  in  substance  is  the  question  which  has  been  put  to  11s  in 
many  different  forms,  some  more  and  some  less  comprehensive,  and 
which  it  will  be  our  endeavour  now  to  answer. 

It  must  however  be  clearly  understood  beforehand,  that  the  Eeclesi- 
ologist  would  in  no  degree  usurp  the  authority  of  the  Ordinary,  and 
that  our  advice  if  opposed  to  his  directions  must  yield  to  the  superior 
command.  Still,  abstractedly,  there  can  be  nothing  of  insubordination 
or  presumption  in  taking  the  rules  of  the  English  Church  as  they 
stand,  and  attempting,  on  the  assumption  that  they  will  be  literally 
obeyed,  to  shew  in  what  way  this  may  be  decently  effected,  and  what 
fittings  it  will  necessarily  demand. 

We  suppose  then  a  Chancel  raised  a  single  step  of  six  inches’  depth 
at  the  Chancel-arch,  and,  considerably  Eastward  of  this,  on  two  other 
steps  at  least :  that  it  has  a  plain  Altar  of  substantial  material  placed 
lengthwise  under  the  East  window*  and  well  furnished  with  changes  of 
hangings  and  with  Sacred  Vessels  of  proper  *  shape;  that  the  south 
wall  is  furnished  with  a  single  Piscina  j  to  carry  off  the  water  in  which 
the  Priest  has  washed  his  hands  before  Celebration,  and  westward  of  this 
with  three  Sedilia,  or  seats  for  the  Celebrant,  Epistler,  and  Gospeller, 
constructed,  if  possible,  in  the  masonry  of  the  wall,  if  not,  consisting 
of  oaken  tabernacle-work  of  appropriate  pattern :  that  the  north  wall 
is  provided  with  a  Credence,  resembling  either  a  table,  or  a  niche  or 
bracket;  and  that  in  all  other  respects  our  Chancel  is  entirely  free, 
open,  and  unoccupied :  what  more  does  it  require  ? 

*  We  scarcely  need  repeat  that  Mr.  Butterfield,  architect,  will  help  our  readers 
in  procuring  Sacred  Vessels  of  the  ancient  and  only  proper  forms. 

-j-  This  ancient  rite,  though  not  enjoined  by  our  present  Rubrick,  is  sanctioned 
by  the  practice  of  our  soundest  Divines,  and  required  by  motives,  as  well  of  reve¬ 
rence,  as  of  cleanliness. 
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Now  the  first  Rubrick  in  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer  contains  this 
most  important  injunction  concerning  Chancels :  they  shall  remain  as 
they  have  done  in  times  past.  This  direction  is  by  all  authorities  of 
eminence  in  matters  of  ritualism  referred  in  the  first  place  to  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  separation  of  the  Chancel  from  the  Nave.  We  have 
therefore  in  this  Rubrick,  whatever  else  it  may  imply,  an  order  for  the 
retention,  and  consequently  a  sanction  for  the  erection,  of  Roodscreens.* 
The  importance  of  this  primitive  and  catlioliek  arrangement  we  have 
often  urged ;  we  have  shewn  that  Roodscreens  have  been  used  in  the 
Church  from  the  beginning ;  that  the  reformed  Church  never  removed 
them,  but  on  the  contrary  erected  or  restored  them  in  S.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  and  many  other  instances ;  we  have  quoted  Bishop  Beve¬ 
ridge  in  support  of  them ;  have  observed  that  Bishop  Andrewes  con¬ 
sented  to  consecrate  Jesus’  Chapel  in  the  parish  of  S.  Mary,  South¬ 
ampton,  because  Capt.  Richard  Smith  had  built  it,  eandemque  Capellam 
cancellis  ligneis  distinxerit,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts  by  a  wooden 
screen,  which  reason  he  assigns  even  before  mentioning  the  Altar ;  and 
have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Rubrick  commands  them. 
From  these  considerations  we  deduce  the  first  ride  as  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  our  open  Chancel :  the  entrance-arch  must  be  crossed  by  a 
screen.  This  will  be  composed  of  an  unequal  number  of  arched  com¬ 
partments,  of  which  the  middle  one  will  span  the  main  alley  of  the 
church :  that  alley,  which  commencing  from  the  Font  at  the  door 
stretches  along  the  pathway  of  a  life  of  meek  devotion,  and  passing  at 
this  point  the  gate  of  Death,  conducts  into  the  blessed  mansion  of  the 
Church  invisible.  Of  the  compartments  of  the  Roodscreen  the  lower 
portion  will  consist  of  blank  panelling,  embellished  with  religious  paint¬ 
ings,  and  the  arches  will  be  intersected  by  moulded  tracery  of  fight  and 
elegant  designs.  The  middle  compartment  is  filled  by  double  doors, 
wlfich,  when  closed,  resemble  any  other  compartment  of  the  screen,  but 
opening  inwards  give  entrance  to  the  holy  place.  The  doors  should  be 
furnished  with  a  lock.  Architects  usually  blunder  sadly  at  these  doors, 
which  may  arise  in  part  from  the  paucity  of  old  examples  :  we  there¬ 
fore  draw  attention  to  the  following  :  S.  Edmund’s,  ITauxton,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  ;  S.  Michael’s,  Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxfordshire ;  S.  Mary 
Magdalen’s,  Fenny  Bentley,  Derbyshire ;  S.  Mary’s,  Martham,  Norfolk  ; 
S.  Jerome’s,  Llangwm  Isaf,  Monmouthshire ;  S.  Mary’s,  Churston-Fer- 
rers,  and  S.  Mary’s,  Cocldngton,  Devonshire ;  and  S.  Michael’s,  Rad- 
dington ;  S.  Peter’s,  Combe  Florey  ;  S.  Ethelred’s,  West  Quantock’s 
Head;  and  S.  Mary’s,  Bicknoller,  all  in  Somersetshire.  At  S.  Michael’s, 
Enmore,  in  the  same  county,  the  opening  is  filled  by  a  single  square¬ 
headed  door  unlike  any  other  example  we  have  seen.  In  S.  George’s, 
Dunster,  are  four  sets  of  double  holy  doors  quite  perfect.  At  S.  Mary’s, 
Brompton  Ralph,  the  doors  were  replaced  apparently  in  the  time  of 
King  Charles  II.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Roodscreen  offers  scope 
for  embellishment  of  unlimited  richness  and  variety. 

*  Rood  means  simply  cross,  and  in  this  sense  is  used  by  our  poets  down  to 
Pope :  and  as  the  Cross  may  well  be  placed  over  the  Screen,  or  worked  upon 
it,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  retaining  the  old  name.  We  may  remark,  that 
the  erection  of  the  figures  commonly  called  the  Rood  over  Chancel-screens,  is  a 
practice  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
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The  Rubrick  which  we  have  already  quoted,  contains  another  and 
a  previous  mention  of  Chancels  as  the  places  where  matins  and  even¬ 
song  are  to  be  said.  The  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  shall  he  used  in 
the  accustomed  glace  of  the  Church,  Chapel,  or  Chancel;  where  the  words 
church,  chapel  refer  to  the  Naves  of  such  buildings.  We  have  deferred 
the  consideration  of  this  injunction  in  order  to  connect  it  with  another 
Rubrick  which  involves  less  of  indefiniteness ;  because  it  may  here  be 
pleaded  that  the  accustomed  place  is  now  the  Nave,  notwithstanding  this 
certainly  was  not  the  case  when  the  Rubrick  was  framed  in  Elizabeth’s 
time,  and  therefore  as  this  now  accustomed  place  is  specifically  allowed 
by  the  Prayer-book,  it  ought  invariably  to  be  used.  To  settle  the 
question  we  appeal  to  a  Rubrick  prefixed  to  the  Office  for  Holy  Com¬ 
munion.  The  Table  shall  stand  in  the  body  of  the  Church,  or  in  the 
Chancel,  where  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  are  appointed  to  be  said. 
Now  from  this  we  draw  a  very  plain  and  a  very  weighty  inference  : 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  are  appointed  to  be  said  in  that  part  of 
the  church  in  which  the  Altar  stands  during  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion.  How  many  churches  are  there  in  the  entire  Anglican 
Obedience  which  have  their  Altars  standing  in  the  Nave  during  Cele¬ 
bration  ?  Few,  if  any.  Generally  or  universally  the  Altars  stand  un¬ 
moved  in  the  Chancel :  and  the  consequence  is  inevitable,  that  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer  ought  rubrically  to  be  said  in  the  Chancel  like¬ 
wise.  We  proceed  then  to  consider  what  are  the  fittings  which  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Rubrick  in  this  point  will  necessitate.  Prayers  are  to  be 
said :  we  therefore  need  a  Prayer-desk.  But  an  injunction  of  King 
James  directs  that  a  convenient  seat  be  made  for  the  Minister  :  at  the 
back  of  our  desk  therefore  we  must  have  a  chair.  And  putting  these 
two  parts,  the  desk  and  the  chair,  together  we  get  a  complete  stall. 
This,  if  single,  will  be  placed  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Chancel  facing 
northwards.  But  it  appears  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Prayer- 
book  that  more  than  one  person  shall  take  part  in  the  performance  of 
Divine  Service,  for  in  one  place  it  speaks  of  Minister,  at  another  of 
Priest  alone,  at  another  of  Priest  and  Clerks.  And  wherever  a  number 
of  spiritual  persons  are  attached  to  a  church,  or  wherever  it  is  probable 
that  many  will  assist  at  the  Divine  Offices,  there  will  be  more  stalls 
than  one.  But  since  confirmations  and  visitations  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
held  periodically  in  every  parish  church  in  the  kingdom,  and  on  these 
occasions  at  least  there  will  be  present  a  Bishop  and  many  Priests,  it 
may  be  stated  generally  that  every  Chancel  should  be  furnished  with 
rows  of  stalls,  say  six  or  nine  on  each  side,  returned  against  the  East¬ 
ern  side  of  the  Roodscreen,  from  one  of  which  matins  and  evensong 
will  be  properly  said.  By  this  arrangement  the  ugly  and  objectionable 
reading-pue  will  be  altogether  dispensed  with ;  in  behalf  of  which 
cumbersome  piece  of  furniture  nothing  can  be  adduced  save  a  Rubrick 
in  the  Commination-service,  which  orders  that  the  Priest  shall,  in  the 
reading-pue  or  pulpit,  say,  fyc.  Upon  which  it  has  been  remarked  that 
the  words  reading-pue  and  pulpit  are  probably  synonyms  for  the  place 
where  sermons  and  exhortations  are  read  ;  but  if  not,  that  the  reading- 
pue,  being  mentioned  nowhere  else  in  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer, 
and  in  no  older  Book  than  that  now  in  use,  and  having  a  substitute 
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here  provided  for  it  in  the  pulpit,  cannot  upon  the  force  of  this  Rubrick 
be  obtruded  upon  a  single  church,  but  only  may,  where  it  already  exists, 
be  used  upon  this  one  occasion  of  the  Ash- Wednesday  service.  Nor  must 
we  omit  a  plausible  interpretation  of  the  word  reading-pue  in  this  place, 
which,  if  admitted,  will  transform  the  assumed  adverse  Rubrick  iuto  an 
ally  of  decent  arrangement.  Reading-pue  then  may  mean  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  row  of  stalls.  In  the  History  of  Pues  it  has  been 
shewn  that  stalls,  e.  g.  in  S.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  were  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  sometimes  called  pues ;  and  the  following  extract  is  an 
interesting  evidence  of  the  same  fact : — “  Poulson’s*  Holderness  quotes 
a  document  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  being  ‘  a  true  memorial  and  neces¬ 
sary  testimony  of  all  the  new-erected  stalls  in  the  parish  church  of 
S.  Patrick’s,  Patrington,  builded  for  the  beautifying  of  the  said  church, 
&c.’ ;  on  the  south  side  ‘  Imprimis,  one  great  pne  builded  upon  the 
general  costs  and  charges  of  the  parish,  wherein  the  parson,  curate,  cleric, 
and  singing-men  are  to  sit  in  time  of  Divine  Service.’  Here  we  have, 
first,  pue  and  stall  used  synonymously,  and,  secondly,  a  description  of  a 
reading-pue,  which  implies  at  least  an  arrangement  similar  to  a  row  of 
stalls.  Jacobean  stalls  are  sometimes  found. 

But  the  Offices  for  morning  and  evening  do  not  consist  exclusively 
of  prayers.  Besides  prayers  we  have,  first,  psalms  and  hymns  and  can¬ 
ticles  to  be  sung;  and,  secondly,  lessons  to  be  read;  what  provision 
shall  be  made  for  these  ?  Where  the  quire  is  composed  of  laicks,  we 
recommend  that  they  be  seated  on  plain  benches  ranged  beneath  the 
stalls  of  the  Chancel.  For  the  position  of  the  organ  or  other  musical 
instruments,  no  fixed  rule  can  be  at  present  laid  down.  It  may  how¬ 
ever  be  suggested  that  where  there  is  a  Chancel-Aisle  or  Chapel,  the 
organ  (if  a  small  one)  may  well  stand  in  it,  or  beneath  one  of  the  arches 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  Chancel.  He  that  readeth  the  lections 
will,  in  obedience  to  the  Rubrick,  so  stand  and  turn  himself,  as  he  may 
best  be  heard  of  all  such  as  are  present;  that  is,  he  will  stand  in  the 
Nave  and  turn  himself  westward  to  the  people.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
add  that  the  lettern  for  the  Holy  Bible,  wdience  lessons  are  read,  should 
be  either  an  eagle  or  pelican  of  brass  or  wood,  or  made  in  the  simpler 
form  of  a  double  sloping  desk. 

Morning  Prayer  regularly  on  three  days  in  every  week,  and  at  other 
times  when  commanded  by  the  Ordinary,  is  followed  by  the  singing  or 
saying  of  a  Litany  or  General  Supplication.  Is  it  possible  to  ascertain 
the  part  of  the  church  in  which  this  should  properly  be  offered  ?  It  is 
clear  from  a  Rubrick  in  the  Ash-Wednesday  service,  that  there  is  a 
place  where  they  are  (or  should  be)  accustomed  to  say  the  Litany  distinct 
from  the  reacling-pue  and  pulpit ;  more  than  this  is  not  conveyed  by 
the  orders  of  the  Church.  Here  however  the  civil  magistrate  comes  to 
our  aid,  and  the  Injunctions  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  may  be  adduced 
as  undeniable  proof  of  the  accustomed  place  which  is  by  the  Church 
referred  to  but  not  specified.  An  injunction  then  issued  by  Edward  VI. 
in  1547,  directs  that  they  shall  not  from  henceforth,  in  any  parish  church 
at  any  time,  use  any  procession  about  the  church  or  clmrch-yard,  or  other 
place ;  but  immediately  before  High  Mass,  the  Priests,  with  other  of  the 
*  Quoted  in  Churches  of  Yorkshire,  n.,  17. 
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quire,  shall  kneel  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  and  sing  or  sag  'plainly  and 
distinctly  the  Litany  which  is  set  forth  in  English  with  all  the  suffrages 
following,  and  none  other  procession  or  Litany  to  he  had  or  used  but  the 
said  Litany  in  English,  adding  nothing  thereto,  hut  as  the  King’s  grace 
shall  hereafter  appoint:  and  in  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches,  the  same 
shall  he  done  in  such  places  as  our  commissaries  in  our  visitation  shall 
appoint.  This  injunction  was  repeated  by  Elizabeth  in  1559,  with  the 
substitution  of  the  new  title  ‘Communion  of  the  Sacrament’  in  the 
place  of  ‘  High  Mass,’  and  the  omission  of  the  offensive  hint  respecting 
the  additions  to  be  hereafter  appointed  by  the  King’s  grace.  The 
accustomed  place  then  of  singing  the  Litany  is  properly  the  midst  of 
the  church,  that  is,  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Nave,  where  the  Priest 
and  the  quire  are  to  kneel.  It  follows  that  in  this  place  a  Litany-desk 
or  faldstool  is  required.  For  examples  of  these  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  third  number  of  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica,  and  to  that  work  in 
general  for  designs  of  the  various  articles  of  church-furniture,  which 
come  under  review  in  the  course  of  this  article.  Bishop  Andrewes, 
whom  we  are  glad  to  quote  as  often  as  possible,  observes :  ‘  The  Litany 
to  be  said  or  sung  in  the  midst  of  the  church. — Injunct.  Elizah.  The 
Priest  goeth  from  out  of  his  seat  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and  (at  a 
low  desk  before  the  Chancel-door,  called  the  faldstool),  kneels  and 
says  or  sings  the  Litany.’  Bishop  Cosin,  in  his  Particulars  to  he 
Considered :  ‘  Nor  is  the  place  of  the  church  here  specified  where  it 
(the  Litany)  shall  be  said;  though  in  the  Rubrick  before  the  Com- 
mination  it  is  presumed  that  a  peculiar  place  is  appointed  for  it;  and 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Injunctions,  that  appointed  place  is  said  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  the  Choir,  as  in  the  cathedral,  and  many  other  churches 
has  been  accustomed.’ 

In  descending  to  the  Office  for  Holy  Communion,  we  would  in  the 
first  place  remark  that,  it  is  impossible  to  reprobate  in  too  strong  terms 
the  prevalent  custom  of  making  the  Holy  Altar  serve  as  a  book-board. 
For  although  a  handsomely  bound  and  illuminated  copy  of  the  book  of 
the  Holy  Gospels  may  properly  enough  be  placed  upon  the  Altar,  yet 
every  reverential  feeling  demands  that  some  other  support  be  found 
for  the  common  service  books,  and  especially  when  they  are  in  use. 
We  read  that  when  S.  Tarasius,*  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
too  old  to  be  able  to  kneel  without  support,  he  used  to  rest  his  arms 
on  a  table  of  wood  which  was  placed,  for  that  purpose,  before  the 
Altar.  What  must  the  unlearned  think  when  they  see  Priests  deposit 
their  gloves  and  handkerchief,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  on  the 
very  Table  of  the  Lord?  Whether  the  Rubrick  by  the  north  side 
of  the  Table  intends  to  point  out  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Chancel,  or  whether  it  allows  the  Priest  to  stand  some  distance  to 
the  west  of  the  Altar,  provided  he  places  himself  to  the  north  of  it, 
is  a  question  which  cannot  here  be  positively  determined.  Some  have 
thought  the  latter,  and  we  incline  to  their  opinion,  and  would  venture 
to  advise  the  Celebrant  to  take  his  stand  some  feet  to  the  north-west 
of  the  holy  Table.  In  whichever  way  this  point  be  settled,  the 
Rubrick  undoubtedly  implies  thus  much,  that  the  only  proper  direction 
in  which  an  English  church  can  be  built  is  East  and  west. 

*  Vet.  Bolland.  5.  588. 
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But  to  return.  At  the  conclusion  of  certain  prayers  the  Priest  is  to 
turn  to  the  people  and  rehearse  distinctly  the  Ten  Commandments.  And 
that  he  may  do  this  with  ease  and  dignity  he  will  require  a  support  for 
his  book,  since  the  weight  of  a  quarto  volume  is  inconvenient  to  him¬ 
self,  and  the  working  of  it  up  and  down  ill  calculated  to  inspire  the 
congregation  with  feelings  of  awe  and  penitence.  At  the  spot  then 
chosen  by  the  Priest  for  the  commencement  of  the  Communion  office, 
he  will  need  a  small  lettern  provided  on  each  side  with  a  shelving  desk, 
from  one  of  which  he  can,  if  he  please,  say  the  ante-Communion  prayers, 
and  from  the  other  read  the  Ten  Commandments. 

The  Gospel  and  Epistle  will  be  read  close  to  the  Rood-screen. 
This  was  not  only  the  rule  of  the  Church  before  the  change,  but  it 
may  be  pretty  well  proved  to  be  the  rule  still. 

It  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  refer  on  this  point  to  the 
directions  of  the  old  English  Liturgy.  Regarding  the  ‘  locus  epistolae,’ 
the  Sarum  and  Bangor  uses  have :  Incepta  vero  ultima  oratione  ante 
epistolam :  subdiaconus  per  medium  chori  ad  legendum  epistolam  in 
pulpitum  accedat.  York  is  substantially  the  same.  Hereford  gives: 
Deinde  legatur  epistola  :  super  lectrinum  a  subdiacono  ad  gradum  chori. 
The  Rubricks  touching  the  ‘locus  evangelii’  are  as  follows.  Sarum  and 
Bangor  :  Deinde  ( cliaconus )  accipiat  textum,  scilicet  librum  Evangeliorum 
et  lmmilians  se  ad  sacerclotem  stantem  coram  altari ;  versa  facie  ad 
meridiem  ita  dicat  [here  he  asks  and  receives  the  Priest’s  blessing]. 
Et  sic  procedat  diaconus  per  medium  chori  ipsivm  textum  super  sinistram 
manum  solenniter  gestando  ad  pulpitum  accedat,  thuribulario  et  cero- 
ferariis  precedentibus.  Et  cum  ad  locum  legendi  pervenerint :  textum 
ipsum  subdiaconus  accipiat ;  et  a  sinistris  ipsius  diaconi  quasi  oppositus 
ipsum  textum  dwn  evangelium  legitiw  teneat :  ceroferariis  cliacono  assis- 
tentibus.  Et  semper  legatur  evangelium  versus  aquilonem.  Hereford : 
Et,  sic  procedat  diaconus  ipsum  librum  super  sinistram  manum  solemniter 
gestando,  ad  pulpitum  vel  ad  lectrinum  accedat  et  dicat,  sqq.  We  see 
then  that  a  pulpit  or  lettern  at  the  Chancel-step,  ad  gradum  chori,  was 
the  ancient  place.  This,  however,  was  not  invariably  the  case,  as 
appears  from  that  most  edifying  book,  The  Antiquities  of  Durham 
Abbey,  which  informs  us  that  ‘At  the  north  end  of  the  High  Altar  there 
was  a  very  fine  lettern  of  brass,  where  they  sung  the  Epistle  and  the 
Gospel,  with  a  great  pelican  on  the  height  of  it,  finely  gilt,  billing  the 
blood  out  of  her  breast  to  feed  the  young  ones,  and  her  wings  spread 
abroad,  whereon  lay  the  book,  in  which  they  sung  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel :  it  was  thought  to  be  the  finest  lettern  of  brass  in  this  country. 
It  was  all  to  be  taken  asunder  with  wrests,  every  joint  from  the  other. 
Also  there  was  lower  down  in  the  quire  another  lettern  of  brass,  not 
so  curiously  wrought,  standing  in  the  midst  against  the  stalls,  a  very 
beautiful  one,  with  an  eagle  on  the  height  of  it,  and  her  wings  spread 
abroad,  whereon  the  monks  laid  their  books  when  they  sung  their 
legends  at  mattins  or  other  times  of  service.’  We  read  also  that  there 
was  ‘  a  lettern  of  wood  like  unto  a  pulpit,  standing  and  adjoining  to 
the  wood  organs  (in  the  Rood-loft)  over  the  quire-door,  where  they 
used  to  sing  the  nine  Lessons  in  the  old  time  on  principal  days,  stand¬ 
ing  with  their  faces  towards  the  High  Altar.’  This  lettern  in  the 
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Rood-loft  may  have  been  the  one  which  in  most  churches  was  used  for 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel ;  the  ‘let tern  like  unto  a  pulpit’  answering  well 
enough  to  the  ‘pulpitum  vel  lectrinum’  of  the  rubricks.  Bishop  Cosin, 
indeed,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  for  he  asserts,  ‘  the  Epistle  was  read 
every  Sunday,  and  some  other  solemn  times,  by  the  sub-deacon,  upon 
the  pulpit  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  choir,  but  at  other  times  upon 
the  steps  at  the  upper  end  of  the  choir.’  In  another  place,  however,  he 
says  the  Graduals  were  introduced,  ‘  least  the  choir  should  be  silent  all 
that  time  which  the  deacon  or  presbyter  was  going  up  the  steps  of  the 
Ambo  to  read  the  Gospel.’  Descending  to  later  times,  we  find  Bishop 
Grindal  giving  express  directions  that  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  shall  be 
read  from  the  pulpit :  and,  curiously  enough,  this  is  the  practice  of  the 
Danish  lutheran  establishment.  The  directions  of  Bishop  Andrewes 
are  well  worthy  of  observation.  On  Immediately  after  the  Collect,  the 
Priest  shall  read  the  Epistle,  he  has  ‘  Here  the  other  Priest,  or  if  there 
be  none’  (other),  ‘he  that  executeth,  descendeth  to  the  door’  (of  the 
Roodscreen),  ‘adoreth’  (towards  the  Altar),  ‘and  then  turning’  (to  the 
people),  ‘readeth  the  Epistle  and  Gospel.’  And  on  The  Epistle  and 
Gospel  being  ended,  shall  be  said  the  Creed,  ‘adorat,  ascendit,  et  legit 
symbolum  Nicenum,  populo  adhac  stante,’  that  is,  he  boweth  towards 
the  Altar  and  goeth  up  the  Altar-steps.  A  safer  guide  than  Bishop 
Andrewes  no  anglican  can  have  or  desire;  and,  assuming  it  to  be  at 
present  impossible  to  restore  Rood-lofts  (of  which  it  is  believed  that 
examples  of  protestant  date  do  actually  occur),  we  shall  both  follow  him 
and,  at  the  same  time,  get  as  near  as  we  can  to  the  old  position  by 
reading  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Rood-screen. 
And  there  will  be  this  practical  advantage  gained,  that  the  people  will 
the  better  hear  what,  as  being  addressed  to  them,  it  is  proper  they 
should  hear,  namely,  the  Epistle  and  Gospel.  We  indeed  hope  that 
the  time  will  come  when  he  that  evangelizeth  may  again,  as  in 
ancient*  days,  get  him  up  into  the  high  mountains. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  Edward  Vlth’s  first  book  supposes  a 
place  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Epistle  ;  and  so  inveterate 
and  universal  is  the  tradition  on  this  subject,  that  the  phrases  Gospel-side, 
Epistle-side,  are  as  intelligible  to  most  of  us  as  the  north  and  south  of 
a  church.  We  may  add  that  the  Epistle  was  anciently  headed  Lectio  \ 
because  it  was  read  with  a  loud  voice  without  chanting,  and  the  place 
where  it  was  read  was  lectrinum,  lectricium,  lectorium,  lageolum ;  in 
modern  phrase  lettern,  which  we  cannot  but  wish  to  see  put  again  to  its 
original  use. 

In  a  modern  temple  it  is  not  probable  that  the  pulpit  will  be  neg¬ 
lected  ;  nor  is  its  place  in  the  Chancel.  Still  it  may  be  allowed  us  to 
remark  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  confining  the  use  of  the 
pulpit  to  homilies  and  sermons,  since  not  only  may  the  beginning  of 
the  Ash- Wednesday  service  be  read  from  it,  but  the  exhortation  by 
which  warning  is  given  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
likewise,  and  also,  where  there  is  not  a  lettern,  it  will  be  properly 

*  See  S.  Cypr.  Ep.  xxxix.  2. 

t  See  Mr.  Maskell’s  excellent  work  on  The  Ancient  English  Liturgy. 
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employed  for  the  Lessons,  and  even  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  Gospel 
and  Epistle. 

One  word  more  and  we  have  done  :  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Altai* 
and  the  sacerdotal  vestments  will  be  kept  in  the  church.  The  former 
especially  should  never  on  any  pretext  he  removed  from  it,  excepting 
in  case  of  Administration  to  the  sick.  They  will  he  kept  in  a  chest  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  secured  either  in  an  aumbrye  with  iron-clamped 
door  and  padlock,  or  in  a  second  massive  box  chained  to  the  wall  of  the 
Chancel.  The  Vestments  likewise  and  Frontals,  &c.  will  require  a 
goodly-sized  oaken  chest,  the  sides  of  which  will  be  ornamented  with 
emblematical  devices,  as  the  Holy  Name,  the  flowering  almond,  &c. 
Where  there  is  no  Sacristy,  this  chest  also  will  be  placed  in  the  Chancel, 
to  which,  stationed  against  a  sidewall,  it  will  add  a  not  unpleasing  feature. 

Lest  any  should  entertain  objections  to  the  hangings,  &c.  here 
referred  to,  we  may  observe  that  by  the  Ornaments  of  the  Church  of 
the  Rubrick,  Bishop  Cosin  understands  ‘  the  organ,  the  Font  and  Altar, 
the  Communion-Table  and  the  pulpit,  with  the  coverings  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  them  all ;  together  with  the  paten,  chalice,  and  corporas,  which 
were  all  in  use  in  the  second  of  Edward  VI.  by  the  authority  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  then  made.’  He  remarks  also  that  the  crafty 
‘  Burleigh  (who  was  no  friend  to  superstition  or  popery)  used  the  two 
candlesticks  constantly  in  his  chapel,  with  other  ornaments  of  fronts, 
palls,  and  books  upon  his  Altar’ ;  and  that  ‘  Bishop  Andrewes,  who  was 
a  man  who  knew  well  what  he  did,  did  the  like’ ;  and  that  ‘  in  Scotland 
itself  these  things  continued  in  use  in  the  latter  end  of  Edward’s  time.’ 

We  conclude  the  subject  with  a  quotation  from  the  same  sound 
author,  who  comments  as  follows  upon  the  Rubrick :  And  the  Chancels 
shall  remain  as  they  have  done  in  times  past.  ‘  That  is,  distinguished 
from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  frame  of  open-work,  and  furnished 
with  a  row  of  chairs  or  stools  on  either  side :  and  if  there  were  formerly 
any  steps  up  to  the  place  where  the  Altar  or  Table  stood,  that  they 
should  be  suffered  to  continue  so  still,  and  not  to  be  taken  down  and 
laid  level  with  the  lower  ground,  as  lately  they  have  been  by  violence 
and  disorder,  contrary  to  law  and  custom.’ 

ON  EPITAPHS. 

In  a  small  church  among  the  downs  of  Sussex  we  were  admiring,  no 
long  time  since,  the  sculptured  Crosses  and  holy  prayers  which  mark 
the  resting-places  of  the  noble  families  of  Poynings  and  Montague. 
On  going  out  into  the  church-yard,  our  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
following  lines  on  one  of  the  tasteless  monuments  by  which  it  is 
tenanted : — 

A  maiden  she  lived  all  her  time  ; 

Many  years  housekeeper  to  Mrs.  Vine  : 

Highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  her : 

We  hope  the  Loud  has  prepared  a  home  for  her. 

We  really  beg  the  reader’s  pardon  for  quoting  such  trash :  we  only 
wish  it  might  not  be  paralleled  in  so  many  of  our  country  church-yards. 
We  cannot  be  blamed  for  offering  a  few  remarks  on  this  very  important 
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subject ;  and  we  shall  do  so  by  first  noticing  the  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  ancient  and  modern  inscriptions,  pointing  out  wherein  it  princi¬ 
pally  consists ;  and  then  giving  a  few  types  of  epitaphs  designed  for 
various  classes  of  persons. 

The  Paganism  of  modern  epitaphs  has  been  much  dwelt  on ;  but  it 
includes  a  great  deal  more  than  is  generally  supposed.  Of  course,  such 
inscriptions  as  might  equally  well  suit  a  Mahometan  or  Infidel,  carry  to 
all  thinking  minds  their  own  condemnation.  But  Paganism  manifests 
itself  in  many  other  ways.  It  dictates  those  references  to  the  trade  or 
craft  of  the  persons  deceased  which  are  so  common :  “  A.  B.  a  physi¬ 
cian  of  great  eminence.”  “  C.  D.  tallow-chandler  and  alderman.” 
“  E.  F.  many  years  a  principal  bather  in  this  town.”  It  seems  as  if, 
though  the  worldly  callings  of  the  departed  cannot  be  carried  into 
another  world,  they  should  be  brought  as  near  it  as  possible ;  and  that, 
frequently,  to  the  no  small  disturbance  of  those  holy  thoughts  which  the 
sleeping-place  of  Christians  should  awaken.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rule  is  to  be  made  for  ecclesiasticks.  “  Hie  jacet  C.  P.,  dericus  ”  is 
a  testimony  to  the  more  exceeding  reward  which  will  be  the  lot  of  every 
faithful  steward  in  That  Day. 

We  do  not  deny  that  references  of  this  kind  are  occasionally  found 
in  ancient  monuments.  For  example,  in  SS.  Mary  and  Andrew, 
Fletching,  Sussex,  is  a  brass,  representing  a  pair  of  gloves,  and 
inscribed,  “  Hie  jacet  A.  B.  glover.”  But  we  do  deny  that  such 
things  are  anything  more  than  very  rare  exceptions,  till  we  come  to 
the  more  worldly  age  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  Then,  indeed, 
“Here  lieth  C.  D.  merchant  of  the  staple  of  Calais,”  is  not  uncommon. 

Again,  the  age  of  the  party  commemorated  ought  never  (with  one 
exception,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,)  to  be  mentioned.  What  has  age  to 
do  with  the  existence  on  which  the  departed  have  entered  ?  What 
mention  of  years  can  be  connected  with  the  possessors  of  an  ageless 
eternity?  Far  more  beautiful,  because  far  more  true,  are  the  words  of 
the  poet — 

“  I  have  a  son,  a  third  sweet  son, 

His  age  I  cannot  tell ; 

For  they  reckon  not  by  months  and  years 
Where  he  is  gone  to  dwell” 

The  age  is  never  to  be  found  on  ancient  legends. 

Furthermore,  we  include  in  pagan  expressions  (as  we  said  in  our 
last  number)  the  term  died ;  and  all  such  phrases  as  “  who  paid  the 
debt  of  nature,”  “  whose  existence  was  ended,”  and  the  like :  we  also 
would  join  the  sentence,  requiescat  in  pace,  as  being  no  more  than  what 
might  have  been  said,  and  indeed  was  said,  by  heathens. 

Heresy  is  another  startling  feature  of  modern  times.  We  may  not 
perhaps  often  meet  with  such  flagrant  instances  as  one  which  lately 
came  under  our  notice, — happily  its  erection  was  forbidden  by  the  parish 
Priest.  It  was  intended  to  commemorate  an  afflicted  husband.  “  He 
did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth ;  yet  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  bruise  him.”  But  there  are  methods  of  expression  which  we 
constantly  find  allowed,  and  which  if  not  actually  amounting,  yet  ap¬ 
proach  to  heresy ;  we  allude  to  those  confident  assertions  of  the  com- 
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plete  blessedness  of  the  deceased,  in  which  the  fondness  of  friends  so 
often  indulges. 

Need  we  add  Humility  as  another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  two 
systems?  We  know  not  how  to  speak  strongly  enough  against  those 
violations  of  this  grace,  which  we  see  everywhere.  “  A  devoted  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  admirable  in  all  the  relations  of  life.”  “  During  the  course 
of  a  long  and  painful  illness,  she  exhibited  the  greatest  resignation  and 
fortitude.”  Nay,  even,  “  who  exchanged  this  life  for  a  better.”  Who 
made  us  the  judges  to  pronounce  on  this  tremendous  question  ?  There 
are  but  few  instances  in  mediteval  times  of  any  eulogy :  in  the  case  of 
a  remarkable  example  of  Christian  love,  we  find  indeed — 

Martha  fuit  miseris :  fuit  ex  pietate  Maria : 
but  then  it  is  immediately  followed  by  the  usual  prayer  for  mercy. 
And  we  remember  to  have  heard  of  but  one  case  in  which  an  expression 
was  hazarded  as  to  the  actual  departure  of  the  deceased :  “  Orate  pro 
anima  C.  D.  qui  feliciter  obiit,”  etc.  To  this,  in  some  rare  cases,  we 
should  not  object ;  but  how  different  from  the  common,  and  as  it  is 
called  pious,  expression,  “  who  departed  to  glory  ”  ! 

Brevity  naturally  follows  humility.  Twenty  words  are  the  utmost 
which  ancient  epitaph-writers,  in  ordinary  instances,  allowed.  The 
name,  the  date  of  departure,  the  prayer  for  mercy.  Circumstances 
which  are  thought  indispensable  in  the  present  times  were  never  men¬ 
tioned  then :  the  date  and  place  of  birth,  the  place  of  decease,  the 
family,  the  maiden-name  of  a  wife.  To  which  we  may  add,  that 
measured  prose  was  unknown.  If  urns  and  altars  are  bad,  epitaphs  in 
the  shape  of  urns  and  altars  are  worse:  such,  we  mean,  as  the  following — 

In 

memory  of 

Sir  Richard  Roe,  Bart, 
many  years  an 
active  magis¬ 
trate 

of  this  county. 

And  here  we  might  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  suitableness  of 
poetical  epitaphs :  but  we  had  rather  express  our  belief,  that  in  the 
present  day  they  ought  never  to  be  employed.  True,  there  are  several 
beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  times ;  but  these,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  were 
not  composed  for  the  occasion,  but  were  used  over  and  over  again ;  and 
are  in  short  little  more  than  prayers  in  verse.  But  the  lengthy  poems 
which  modern  taste  allows  are  a  high  insult  on  the  sanctity  of  a  Cemetery. 
If  the  party  be  a  man  of  genius  or  rank,  the  composition  of  his  epitaph 
is  entrusted  to  some  poet  of  the  day,  goes  the  round  of  the  newspapers, 
is  read  and  criticised,  amended  and  inscribed.  Is  not  this  rather 
resembling  the  compliments  paid  to  a  returning  conqueror,  than  the 
supplications  which  should  accompany  a  trembling  sinner  to  the  tribunal 
of  Iris  Judge?  We  freely  confess  that  we  never  saw  more  than  one 
modern  poetical  epitaph  which  at  all  appeared  to  us  to  have  caught  the 
rugged  simplicity  of  earlier  times.  We  do  not  answer  for  the  precise 
words  :  The  Lord  grant  that  he  may 

Find  mercy  in  the  Latter  Day. 
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We  will  only  notice,  lastly,  the  variety  of  modern  epitaphs.  You 
may  find  forty  or  fifty  different  species  in  a  church-yard  ;  whereas  five 
or  six  types  were  all  that  our  ancestors  knew. 

And  now  we  will  give  some  specimens  for  modern  adoption,  pre¬ 
mising  that  we  should  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  our  words,  as  well 
as  the  ideas  they  contain.  And  we  may  as  well  say  at  once,  fortified  by 
the  examples  of  Bishop  Barrow,  Bishop  Cosin,  and  Herbert  Thorn¬ 
dike,  and  the  authorities  of  Bishop  Buokeridge,  Bishop  Andrewes, 
Archbishop  Laud,  Bishop  Forbes,  Bishop  Overall,  Archbishop  Usher, 
Bishop  Taylor,  and  Bishop  Archibald  Campbell,  that  no  epitaph  is 
catholick  unless  it  contain  (with  one  single  exception)  a  distinct  prayer 
for  mercy. 

For  persons  in  humble  life  we  should  strongly  recommend  merely 
the  words 

+  Jeso  mercy ! 

A  longer  inscription  may  involve  an  expense  which  many  are  unwilling 
to  bear ;  and  the  preservation  of  the  names  of  those  whose  memories 
will  without  an  inscription  be  dearly  recollected  by  their  families,  and 
which  could  not  interest  strangers,  seems  useless.  We  indeed  consider 
the  two  words  just  quoted  as  perhaps  the  most  suitable  English  epitaph 
which  could  be  inscribed  over  any  Christian.  But  where  it  is  desired 
to  give  the  name,  the  following  forms  will  be  allowable : — 

4-  Hie  jacet  Johannes  Woodward,  qui  obiit 
vnmo.  die  mensis  Septembris,  ano  dni  mdcc 
cxli  :  cujus  animse  propicietur  Deus.  Amen. 

4-  Here  lieth  Agnes  Turton,  who  deceased  the  xlh 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  mdcccxxi.  on 
whose  soul  God  have  mercy.  Amen. 

+  In  gratia  et  miserecordia  J esu  hie  requiescit 
corpus  Gulielmi  Dornley,  qui  obiit  . . .  cujus 
animse  propicietur  Deus.  Amen. 

+  In  the  grace  and  tender  pity  of  Christ  here  resteth 
the  body  of  Margaret  Smith,  who  departed  in* 
the  Feast  of  S.  John  Evangelist,  in  the  year 
mdccli.  on  whose  soul  Jesu  have  mercy. 

These  four  may  be  considered  the  types  of  all  monumental  inscriptions 
where  the  name  is  to  be  recorded ;  and  the  departures  from  these, 
whether  by  alteration  or  addition,  should  be  but  slight.  For  ecclesi- 
asticks,  Latin  only  should  be  used ;  and  the  word  clericus  inserted  after 
the  name ;  or  rector  hujus  ecclesice,  if  it  be  his  own  cure.  In  case  of  a 
man  and  wife,  the  following  inscription  is  correct,  a  blank  being  left  for 
the  date  of  the  survivor’s  departure 

4-  Hie  jacet  Johannes  Scoresby,  et  Alicia  uxor  ejus 
qui  quidem  Johannes  obiit  die  mensis 
anno  dni  MDCCC  :  et  praedicta  Alicia  obiit 
VII  die  mensis  Maii,  ano  dni  mdcccxl. 
quorum  aiabs  propicietur  deus.  Amen. 

*  In,  not  on;  in  Latin,  in  festo;  not,  as  we  sometimes  s ee,festo. 
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The  termination  may  be  varied  thus — 

cujus  aie  et  omnium  fidelium  defunctorum 
misereatur  deus.  Amen. 

In  the  ease  of  an  infant,  the  prayer  for  mercy  may  be  omitted  :  but 
in  this  case  it  will  be  proper  to  mention,  in  general  terms,  the  age,  lest 
this  omission  should  be  misunderstood: 

+  Here  lieth  Isabella  Anne  Featherby, 
who  departed  in  her  tender  age,  the 
IXth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  mdcccxl  : 
on  whose  soul  God  hath  mercy. 

In  Latin,  the  termination  would  be — 

cujus  anima  cum  deo. 

The  simpler  and  shorter  inscriptions  are,  the  better,  as  we  have 
already  said ;  therefore  we  do  not  recommend  the  addition  of  texts  or 
pious  legends.  The  former,  if  employed,  ought  to  be  well  chosen :  and 
those  should  be  avoided  which,  however  appropriate  they  may  seem, 
might  be  understood  in  a  boastful  sense.  Thus  we  should  object  to  such 
a  verse  as,  “  They  shall  hunger  no  more,”  &c.  That  most  commonly 
employed  in  ancient  examples  is — 

+  Credo  quod  Redemptor  meus  vivit,  etc. 

Of  legends,  the  following  are  the  most  appropriate  : — 

Vulnera  Christe  Tua  mihi  dulcis  sint  medicina. 

Sancta  Trinitas  unus  Deus  miserere  nobis. 

Jesu  Fili  Dei  Yivi  miserere  nobis. 

Agnus  Sancte  Dei  due  ad  loca  me  requiei. 

Have  mercy  on  my  soul,  that  bought  it  with  Thy  blood. 

Per  Crucem  Tuam  et  Passionem,  libera  nos  Jesu. 

Suscipiat  te  Christus  qui  vocavit  te 
Et  in  sinu  Abrahse  angeli  deducant  te. 

Sanguis  Christi,  salva  me :  passio  Xpi,  conforta  me. 

In  conclusion  we  remark,  firstly,  that  capitals  are  not  to  be  used 
for  the  initial  letters  of  names,  except  those  of  the  parties  commemorated. 
Secondly,  that  all  the  lines  are  to  be  of  one  uniform  length  and,  even 
where  a  legend  is  introduced,  are  to  be  without  breaks.  We  give  a 
specimen  :  Hie  jacet  Edwardus  Smythe  qui 

obiit  X°  die  mens’  Maii  ano  dni 
mdc.  cujus  aie  propicietur  deus 
Credo  videre  bona  dni  in  terra  vi- 
ventium.  Amen.  - - 

The  straight  line  will  be  filled  up  with  flower  work.  Thirdly,  that  a  few 
contractions,  such  as  9  for  the  final  us,  aie,  aiabs,  ds,  ano,  dni,  xps, 
ihs,  may  be  allowed.  A.  d.  is  seldom  used. 

If  parish  Priests  would  have  one  or  two  plain  oaken  Crosses,  such 
as  that  which  we  gave  in  the  first  number  of  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesi- 
astica,  executed  (the  expense  would  be  very  trifling),  and  would  put 
them  into  the  clerk’s  or  sexton’s  hands,  to  be  exhibited  as  occasion  may 
require  as  models  to  those  who  intend  to  erect  a  monument,  incal¬ 
culable  benefit  would  be  the  consequence.  And  if,  in  addition,  they 
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would  entrust  him  with  three  or  four  plainly  written  inscriptions  and 
legends,  such  as  those  we  have  given,  the  pagan  devices  and  epitaphs 
which  disgrace  our  churches  would  soon  disappear,  and  our  graves  would 
repeat  the  pious  orison — 

Requiem  eternam  dona  eis,  Domine,  et  lux  perpetua  luceat  iis. 

A  WORD  ON  CHURCH  TOWERS. 

There  are  few  perhaps  who  would  give  answer  without  hesitancy  to  a 
question  like  this,  abruptly  put  to  them — What  is  the  use  of  a  church 
Tower?  We  will  answer  it  for  them.  A  church  tower  is  not  built 
for  effect;  it  is  not  built  to  carry  a  spire  (for  a  spire  is  nothing  more 
than  the  capping  of  a  tower) ;  it  is  not  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
people:  but  it  is  built  to  hold  the  bells.  There  is  cause  for  speaking 
positively  on  this  head.  Ignorance  of  the  intended  use  of  the  various 
parts  of  a  church  is  an  insurmountable  bar  to  decent  church-arrange¬ 
ment;  and  confused  notions,  combined  with  the  unbridled  licence  of 
individual  fancy,  are  daily  operating  to  efface  the  small  remains  among 
us  of  ecclesiastical  propriety.  Examples  crowd  upon  us  of  transepts 
turned  into  vestries,  chapels  into  school-rooms,  chantries  into  coal¬ 
holes,  chancels  into  meeting-places ;  but  for  the  present  we  confine 
ourselves  to  towers.  We  state  then  broadly,  that  as  the  East  wall  is 
the  place  of  the  Altar,  the  Chancel  of  the  Priests,  the  Nave  of  the 
people,  the  south  door  of  the  Font;  so  is  the  Tower  the  place  of  the 
bells  and  the  bell-ringers.  Let  us  notice  some  of  the  anomalies  which 
forgetfulness  of  tills  fact  has  produced.  In  the  first  place  then  it  is  not 
unusual,  in  cases  of  recent  re-arrangement,  to  find  the  ringers  thrust  up 
into  a  loft  above  the  west  window,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tower 
seated  for  assistants  at  the  Divine  Office.  Of  this  error  we  would  speak 
gently,  as  of  every  attempt  calculated  to  extend  the  practice  of  prayer 
among  the  people.  Yet  it  is  an  error,  and  leads  to  bad  results.  It 
displaces  the  legitimate  occupants,  the  bell-ringers,  and  endangers  their 
sense  of  hearing  by  elevating  them  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  deaf¬ 
ening  clamour ;  it  interrupts  the  passage  from  the  west  door  (if  there 
be  one)  to  the  Altar:  it  puts  aside  certain  persons,  usually  the  poorest 
or  the  youngest  of  the  worshippers,  into  a  distant  corner  where,  if  they 
are  old,  they  cannot  hear ;  if  they  are  young,  they  cannot  be  seen. 
Sometimes  the  floor  is  made  to  slope  upwards  towards  the  west,  and  the 
seats  ranged  tier  above  tier,  at  one  place  left  open  for  school-children 
( e .  g.  S.  John’s,  Heathfield,  Somersetshire) ;  at  another,  enclosed  into  a 
deal  pue  ( e.g .  S.  Mary’s,  Doddington,  Somersetshire).  Sometimes  the 
blocking  of  the  west  window,  a  large  gallery  above,  and  the  damp 
uneven  ground  below,  make  the  place  a  complete  dungeon  (e.g.  S.  Mary’s, 
Bishop’s  Lydeard),  and  here  the  young,  the  Church’s  chief  care,  are 
invited  to  join  her  services.  There  is  another  evil  which  in  many 
places  has  followed  this  system  of  seating  the  tower.  The  majority  of 
English  churches  have  the  entrance  to  the  belfry  stairs  in  the  interior 
of  the  church;  but  this  arrangement  becomes  inconvenient  when  the 
tower  has  been  appropriated  to  purposes  other  than  its  intended  use, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  old  doorway  is  blocked  up  (S.  Mary’s,  Iffley), 
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and  a  new  opening  from  the  outside  made  in  the  stair-turret.  We  object 
to  this  for  other  reasons,  and  because  we  believe  it  injurious  to  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  turret,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  tower  {e.g.  S.  Peter’s, 
Irthlingborough,  Northamptonshire.)  An  instance  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  where  a  belfry-turret  has  actually  fallen  from  the  effects 
of  a  new  exterior  doorway.  We  therefore  decidedly  condemn  the 
growing  practice  of  fixing  seats  in  a  tower.  Nevertheless,  as  every 
desire  to  increase  church-accommodation  demands  our  willing  attention, 
and  as  examples  may  perhaps  be  found  {e.g.  S.  Mary’s,  Bicknoller, 
Somersetshire,)  where  appearances  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  benches  in 
the  tower  were  actually  placed  there  before  the  troubles  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  as  Latimer  (whom  we  only  quote  as  witness  to 
a  fact)  speaks,  as  a  custom  well  known,  of  the  poor  woman  that 
sitteth  in  the  belfry ;  we  will  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  suggesting 
an  expedient  which  will  provide  as  many  seats  for  worshippers  as  the 
system  which  we  denounce,  while  it  avoids  many  of  the  evil  consequences 
that  we  have  mentioned.  Where  more  seats  are  really  wanted  in  a 
church  on  Sundays  and  Holidays,  it  may  be  well  to  provide  as  many 
chairs,  or  suitable  open  benches,  as  can  be  well  accommodated.  These 
will  be  heaped  together  in  a  small  space  until  the  bell-ringers  have 
completed  their  duty,  and  may  then,  without  difficulty,  be  arranged  for 
the  use  of  the  congregation  in  the  tower,  and  the  other  vacant  parts  of 
the  chinch. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  improper  use  to  which  towers  have  of  late 
years  been  put.  Ground-plans  have  been  submitted  to  our  inspection 
in  which  the  tower  has  been  inscribed  baptistery,  and  the  Font  placed 
within  it,  {e.g.  All  Saints’,  Elton,  Huntingdonshire).  Now  this  ar¬ 
rangement  we  unhesitatingly  condemn.  The  only  baptistery  which  the 
English  Church  knows  is  the  Font.  She  has  no  specified  times  in  the 
year,  and  no  separated  place  for  baptism.  That  holy  Sacrament  with 
her  forms  part  of  the  morning  or  evening  Service,  and  is  performed 
in  the  face  of  the  congregation  assembled  for  the  regular  Office.  The 
formation  of  a  distinct  baptistery  destroys  this  intention,  and  opposes 
the  Canon.  Besides,  a  Font  placed  in  the  tower,  if  there  be  a  west  door 
and  it  be  used,  is  a  most  inconvenient  obstruction :  if  there  be  no  west 
door,  or  it  be  disused,  then  the  whole  symbolism  of  the  church  is  in¬ 
vaded,  and  the  sign  of  Begeneration  unchristianly  removed  from  the 
eyes  and  perhaps  the  minds  of  the  congregation. 

The  more  profane  uses  to  which  towers  are  put  by  some  moderns 
will  find  no  defenders  among  readers  of  the  Ecclesiologist.  It  will  be 
enough  to  observe  that  we  know  of  two  church  towers  which  are  con¬ 
verted  into  regular  wash-houses  and  drying  rooms ;  and  that  he  must 
have  been  a  very  fortunate  or  a  very  careless  church-hunter,  who  cannot 
produce  instances  of  still  more  filthy  desecration,  {e.g.  Great  S.  Mary’s, 
Cambridge).  Tower-porches  too  we  decidedly  condemn. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  ‘If  the  only  or  the  main  use  of  a  tower  be,  as 
you  say,  to  hold  the  bells,  it  will  be  well  in  modern  church-building  to 
omit  a  feature  so  costly  and  so  nearly  useless.’  Our  opinion  is  very 
different.  The  bells  are  by  no  means  an  unimportant  accessory  to  a 
church;  therefore,  neither  is  the  tower  which  contains  them  unimportant. 
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At  an  early  period  of  our  existence  as  a  society,  when  it  was  hard  to 
find  a  new  church  with  a  decently  sized  Chancel,  we  repeatedly  stated 
that  if  circumstances  rendered  the  omission  of  one  part  of  a  perfect 
church  necessary,  it  was  far  better  to  leave  the  tower  to  the  piety  of 
future  ages,  than  to  omit  the  Chancel.  And  we  still  hold  that  a 
church  without  a  tower  is,  of  the  two,  to  be  preferred  to  a  church 
without  a  Chancel.  But  a  perfect  church  must  have  both  Chancel  and 
Tower.  A  village  without  a  peal  of  bells  is  a  ‘voiceless  place/  unable 
to  announce  the  recurrence  of  joyous  festival,  or  a  marriage,  or  a  bap¬ 
tism,  and  to  make  distinction  between  the  sound  that  begs  of  Christian 
charity  a  prayer  for  a  passing  soul,  and  that  which  summons  the 
inhabitants  to  the  praise  of  God.  Without  resting  upon  the  deeper 
and  more  hidden  virtues  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  angelick 
harmony  of  bells,  we  maintain  that  there  is  abundance  of  reason  why 
they,  and  the  place  which  contains  them,  should  be  religiously  cared 
for  ;  and  did  we  not  feel  certain  that  the  popular  love  of  a  ring  of  bells 
and  the  general  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  a  tower  and  spire  are  so 
just  and  so  forcible  as  to  ensure  the  presence  of  these  features  wherever 
it  is  by  any  means  attainable,  we  should  be  more  backward  to  state,  as 
we  do  now,  our  decided  objection  to  a  tower  being  put  to  any  but  its 
legitimate  use. 

We  may  add  a  hint  upon  the  shape  of  towers.  Architects  were  no 
sooner  emancipated  from  the  fancied  necessity  of  a  western  tower,  than 
they  indulged  their  liberty  almost  to  excess.  It  is  with  no  wish  to 
produce  a  similar  result  that  we  ask,  why  are  modern  towers  invariably 
square  ?  As  other  allowable  shapes  we  may  particularize,  round  (where 
there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  large  stones  for  quoins),  round  with 
octangular  top,  a  square  terminating  in  a  like  shape,  octagonal  from 
the  ground,  hexagonal,  an  oblong.  We  would  also  draw  attention  to 
the  beautiful  effect  produced  by  the  picturesque  disposition  of  external 
belfry-turrets,  which  admit  of  infinite  variety  in  form  and  situation. 
We  may  possibly  treat  of  these  more  at  large  on  a  future  occasion. 

REVIEWS. 

Church  Architecture,  Scripturally  considered,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to 
the  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Close,  A.M.,  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Cheltenham.  Hatchard  and  Son. 

Remarks  on  “Rev.  F.  Close’s  Church  Architecture,  fyc.”  By  the  Rev. 
T.  K.  Arnold,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Rivingtons. 

A  Reply  to  the  “  Remarks”  of  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  Close,  M.A.  Hatchard  and  Son. 

Mr.  Close’s  motto  is,  “  Hae  nugse  seria  ducunt  in  mala and  on  this 
hint  we  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  book  which  otherwise 
we  might  have  suffered  to  go  by  unnoticed.  Let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  in  so  saying,  we  mean  to  speak  contemptuously  of  Mr.  Close :  but 
really,  when  we  meet  with  an  author,  with  whom  we  seem  to  have  no 
inch  of  ground  in  common,  who  attacks  not  perversions  of  architectural 
science,  but  the  science  itself ;  who  does  not  content  himself  with  the 
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proposition  that  churches  may  be  improperly  decorated,  or  even  with  a 
sweeping  veto  on  decoration  altogether,  but  who  spends  his  energy  in 
proving  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Christian 
church  at  all,  we  seem  to  have  nothing  left  to  us  but  to  look  on  in 
amazement. 

Nevertheless,  as  our  silence  might  be  otherwise  construed,  we  shall 
give  a  short  notice  of  Mr.  Close’s  book,  and  endeavour  to  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  Mr.  Close’s  views  and  wishes,  so  far  as  we  have 
ourselves  been  able  to  understand  them. 

Our  author  commences  with  some  remarks  on  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  material  and  spiritual,  which  are  very  true,  and  the  truth  of 
which  forms  the  basis  of  church  architecture  :  for  if  all  impressions  con¬ 
veyed  from  without  affect  the  human  mind  either  for  good  or  ill,  “  it 
“  becomes  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  that  Christian  churches  should 
“  be  built  in  accordance  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Christian  reli- 
“  gion.”  And  from  this  point  we  might  hope  to  start  on  an  investigation 
as  to  whether  the  architecture  which  we  call  Christian  Architecture  be 
or  be  not  accordant  with  the  genius  of  Christianity :  but  instead  of 
this,  our  author  takes  us  into  the  Old  Testament  to  examine  what  hints 
we  can  find  there  of  temples ;  and  having  observed  that  neither  in 
Paradise  was  there,  nor  in  Heaven,  will  there  be,  any  temple  at  all,  we 
are  told  that  the  following  “  humbling  conclusion  is  unavoidable  ;  all 
“  TEMPLES,  ALTARS,  CHURCHES,  AND  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES,  ARE  THE 

“badges  and  proofs  of  the  fallen,  guilty  state  of  man”!  (p.  19.) 
Now,  of  course,  in  one  sense  this  is  true :  it  is  true  in  the  same  sense  as  if 
we  were  to  say  that  the*  Bible,  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  promises 
made  to  the  men  of  old  time  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  afterwards, 
are  badges  of  the  guilty  state  of  man;  for  if  man  had  not  fallen,  none  of 
these  things  could  have  been.  Granting  the  whole  of  the  conclusion, 
which  is  so  pompously  paraded  as  if  it  made  undeniably  against  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  Christian  art  and  Catholick  usage,  what  does  it  prove  ?  Does 
it  prove  that  if  churches  are  built  to  God’s  honour,  they  are  not  to  be 
built  appropriately,  merely  because  if  man  had  not  fallen  they  would 
not  have  existed  ?  Clearly’  not.  The  only  result  which  we  can  draw 
from  Mr.  Close’s  proposition,  and  that  we  think  does  indeed  infallibly 
follow,  is  this,  that  people  are  not  to  consider  churches  as  places  in 
which  they  may  study  their  own  comfort  and  seek  their  own  glory,  but 
rather  are  they  to  be  places  of  humiliation  for  man,  of  honour  to  God  : 
and  this  is  the  very  principle  on  which  we  have  opposed  many  modern 
innovations. 

In  pp.  20-21,  our  author  observes,  that  ive  may  decorate  a 
Christian  sanctuary  “  with  splendid  masonry — lavish  vast  sums  on  its 
shrines . ”  and  yet  after  all  the  temple  is  “  but  a  lazaretto  for  in¬ 

fected  souls”  !  and  so  it  puts  the  author  in  mind  of  a  lunatic  asylum  ! 

In  p.  23,  we  begin  a  regular  investigation  of  church  architecture,  from 
the  time  of  Abel  onwards;  and  we  are  not  much  surprised  to  find  the 
existence  of  no  temples — indeed  it  has  occurred  to  our  author  himself 
(p.  25)  that  in  the  case  of  the  Patriarchs,  “  the  very  nature  of  their 
earthly  pilgrimage  precluded  the  adoption  of  fixed  abodes  of  worship, 
*  See  S.  John  Clirysost.  Horn,  in  S.  Matt.  init. 
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or  the  consecration  of  edifices  to  the  God  whom  they  served.”  But  the 
conclusion  is  certain,  that  for  above  2300  years  of  the  world’s  existence 
there  was  no  temple.  If  it  were  to  the  purpose,  we  might  enquire  how 
the  patriarchal  altar  differed  in  its  idea  from  a  temple,  that  is  to  say, 
wherein  consists  the  difference  of  an  altar  consecrated  to  God’s  wor¬ 
ship  under  the  open  heaven,  and  surrounded  by  the  patriarchal  church, 
from  an  altar  beneath  curtains,  or  surrounded  by  courts  and  thronged 
with  the  worshippers  of  the  Jewish  church :  but  we  do  not  make  this 
inquiry,  because  in  truth  we  cannot  discern  the  relevancy  of  our 
author’s  inquiry :  supposing  every  thing  proved  or  granted  that  Mr. 
Close  could  wish  respecting  the  worship  of  the  Patriarchs  or  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem,  what  conclusion  can  we  draw  respecting  Ecclesiastical 
propriety  in  Christian  buildings?  But  in  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Close’s 
view  cannot  be  sustained ;  for,  whereas  he  notes  in  p.  32,  as  a  remark¬ 
able  fact,  that  for  3000  years  there  was  no  permanent  building  erected 
to  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  would  it  not  be  as  fair  to  draw  this 
reflection  from  the  Old  Testament  history,  that  so  soon  as  ever  God 
had  formed  for  Himself  a  national  Church  and  had  given  that  Church 
rest  from  her  enemies,  so  soon  was  the  project  formed  of  raising  a  temple 
to  His  honour  ?  But  Mr.  Close  sees  the  matter  differently,  and  (p.  33) 
detects  “  a  remarkable  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  God  to  allow  a  per- 
“  manent  temple  to  be  erected an  instance  of  irreverent  anthropopa- 
thy  which  we  pass  over  in  sorrow  and  silence.* 

We  pass  on  to  Mr.  Close’s  views  of  a  Christian  temple  :  these  seem 
to  be  summed  up  in  the  following  sentence  (p.  9) :  “  That  Temple  is 

THE  LIVING  BODIES  AND  SOULS  OP  HlS  REDEEMED  AND  SANCTIFIED 

people  :  His  Church  !  the  only  Church  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment”  !  This  opinion  is  somewhat  fully  discussed  :  we  offer  no  remark 
upon  it,  because,  supposing  it  true,  we  are  unable  to  see  how  the 
fact  of  a  Christian  man  being  called  a  temple,  or  how  his  being  so 
in  a  very  real  sense,  can  touch  the  question,  how  are  Christian 
churches  to  be  built  ?  it  being  an  axiom  both  with  Mr.  Close  and  our¬ 
selves,  that  some  kind  of  edifice  is  required.  For  the  same  reason 
we  will  not  dispute  the  question,  whether  any  hints  of  places  set  apart 
for  Christian  worship  may  or  may  not  be  found  in  thef  New  Testament : 
it  is  sufficient  for  us,  that  so  soon  as  ever  God  had  given  His  Church 
rest  from  her  enemies,  she  began  to  raise  structures  worthy,  if  it  might 
be,  of  His  Name  :  and  we  confess  it  does  seem  to  us  a  grievous  withhold¬ 
ing  of  facts,  that  our  author  should  mention  the  flourishing  of  church 
architecture  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  without  mentioning 
that  then  for  the  first  time,  in  consequence  of  state  protection,  was  the 
Church  able  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  wisdom. 

Having  fairly  reached  the  age  when  church  decoration  flourished 
our  author  opens  his  battery  with  great  warmth  and  energy.  “  Then,” 
says  he  (p.  75),  i.e.  in  the  fourth  century  (the  age,  reader,  remember, 

*  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  the  people  of  God  have  worshipped  their 
Maker  in  a  distinct  place  ( permanent  is  nothing  to  the  point);  see  Gen.  iii.  8  ;  iv.  3; 
xiii.  4  ;  xx.  33  ;  xxii.  1  ;  Ex.  xxvi ;  Deut.  xii.  5-7  ;  2  Chron.  iii.  1 ;  vi.  7  ; 
Ps.  cxxxii  ;  quoted  by  Mr.  Harington. 

t  See  however  Mede,  ii.  319-340. 
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of  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  S.  Hilary,  S.  Gregory  of 
Nazianus,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Augustine,  S.  John  Chrysostom, 
S.  Epiphanius),  Church  Architecture  rose  and  flourished  !  then 
Ecclesiastical  buildings  were  multiplied,  in  which  scenes  were  enacted 
alike  disgraceful  to  Christianity,  morality,  and  reason.  In  fact,  the  large 
piles  which  were  raised  towards  the  middle  and  close  of  this  century, 
might  more  justly  be  considered  as  vast  mausoleums,  in  which  truth, 
scripture,  light,  salvation,  and  common  sense  were  entombed  together 
. ”  We  could  gratify  the  reader  with  abundance  more  of  this  pre¬ 
cious  railing,  but  we  think  he  will  be  as  glad  as  ourselves  to  pass  on. 

Some  passages  in  tliis  work  lead  us  to  ask  the  question,  is  the  author 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  subject  he  has  undertaken  to  treat,  or  is  he 
wilfully  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  those  “who  value  his  opinion?” 
In  p.  7 9,  we  read  that  “  the  greater  part  of  all  the  splendid  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  whether  religious  houses  or  churches,  which  arose  after  the 
eleventh  century,  were  erected  by  funds  drawn  from  the  resources  of 
the  deepest  superstition !  the  splendid  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  S.  Peter’s  at  Rome  itself,  and  many  other  churches  of  the 
same  date,  were  built  with  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  indul¬ 
gences  !  all  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothick  architecture,  which  now 
form  the  models  of  imitation  to  our  modern  artists,  are  monuments  of 

the  most  debasing  ignorance  and  the  most  notorious  imposture . ” 

Now  what  we  wish  to  call  attention  to,  is  the  manner  in  which  our 
author  passes  from  the  eleventh  century,  over  the  whole  period  during 
which  Christian  architecture  flourished,  on  to  S.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  which 
was  built  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and  then  in  the  same  breath 
passes  sentence  on  all  Gotldck  churches,  the  pure  specimens  of  which 
had  all  been  built  some  time  before :  in  fact,  a  sentence  seems  to  be 
passed  on  Gothick  churches  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  indulgences 
were  not  sold  at  all,  founded  on  the  building  of  a  church,  not  Gothick, 
and  which  no  one  would  noiv  dream  of  imitating,  two  or  three  hundred 
years  afterwards,  when  very  great  corruptions  had  notoriously  entered 
into  the  Church,  and  when  also  Christian  architecture  was  dying  away. 

Having  told  us  that  “  the  pointed  arch,  the  fretted  roof,  the  gloomy 
crypt,  and  the  secret  stairs,  and  stone  altars,  and  elevated  chancels, 
credence-tables,  and  painted  windows,  the  reredos,  the  tryptich,  the 
reliquary,  &c.  &c.  are  the  emblems  of  a  gloomy,  false,  idolatrous,  and 
persecuting  worship,  from  which  we  were  mercifully  delivered  at  the 
blessed  reformation,”  our  author  finally  grapples  with  ourselves.  He 
begins  by  commenting  upon  the  irreverent  style  in  which  the  advocates 
of  Ecclesiastical  antiquity  speak  of  the  writings  of  the  English  Church, 
and  of  her  venerable  Bishops  :  the  offensive  words  are  (as  usual  with  Mr. 
Close,  when  he  has  something  emphatick  to  say)  duly  paraded  in  small 
capitals,  and  are  to  the  effect,  that  the  explanations  of  Bishops  in  their 
Visitation  articles  are  at  variance  and  obscure,  a  point  we  should  have 
thought  self-evident  to  any  person  who  had  seen  them  ;  we  only  stated 
a  matter  of  fact,  namely,  that  some  of  the  Bishops  of  the  English  Church 
were  of  one  opinion  and  some  of  another,  and  that  few  had  stated  dis¬ 
tinctly  what  they  considered  to  be  the  appropriate  method  of  carrying 
out  the  system  of  the  Church  :  who  doubts  it  ?  And  our  author  then 
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goes  on  to  say,  that  “the  reviewer  proceeds  to  commend”  the  Hierurgia 
Anglicana,  “  and  to  wish  it  all  success,  though  only  a  collection  of  ex¬ 
tracts  ;  chiefly,  it  should  seem,  for  the  following  reasons :  because 
PRECEDENTS  ARE  ADDUCED  FOR  LIGHTED  TAPERS,  THE  CONSECRATION 
OF  ALTAR  PLATE,  &C.  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THESE  PRECEDENTS 
OUGHT  TO  INFLUENCE  CHURCH  RESTORERS  IN  THE  PRESENT  DAY:  IS 
a  further  question  ! !  The  animus  of  the  reviewer,  and  of  the 
Society  which  lie  represents,  cannot  be  mistaken.”  Nevertheless,  strange 
to  say,  the  animus  has  been  mistaken  altogether  ;  for  the  passage  above 
quoted  is  only  incidentally  introduced  with  the  words  “  we  may  observe 
however ;”  and  the  reason  of  making  the  quotation  which  lias  so  much 
scandalized  Mr.  Close  seems  apparent,  namely,  that  it  was  a  fact  which 
would  surprise  many,  that  precedents  could  be  found  for  the  things 
enumerated;  and  we  may  add  in  all  sincerity,  that  the  sentence  against 
which  Mr.  Close  is  peculiarly  indignant,  was  inserted  in  order  to 
obviate  those  very  inferences  which  Mr.  Close  considers  as  being  obvi¬ 
ously  intended  to  be  drawn. 

In  page  83,  we  find  as  one  of  the  objectionable  passages  of  the 
Ecclesiologist,  that  “  some  new  poppy-heads  of  creditable  design”  are 
found  in  one  church.  Now  we  would  simply  ask  Mr.  Close,  whether  he 
knows  what  a  poppy-head  according  to  its  Ecclesiastical  meaning  is,  or 
whether  he  confounds  the  Ecclesiastical  meaning  with  the  botanical  ? 
for  really  to  carp  at  a  statement  such  as  the  above,  is  scarcely  more  in¬ 
dicative  of  sound  mind,  than  for  a  man  to  find  fault  with  his  neighbour 
because  he  preferred  armed  chairs  to  others.  And  when,  a  line  or  two 
further  on,  we  see  the  word  Clerestory  small-capitalled,  as  though  to 
point  it  out  to  all  true-hearted  protestants  as  a  mark  of  the  beast,  we 
can  only  again  ask  Mr.  Close,  if  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  wonder  whether  he  imagines  that  all  the  world,  or  at  least,  “  those 
who  value  his  opinion,”  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  himself. 

The  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Close  arrives  at  the  end  of  his  book  is 
very  notable — “  Let  the  modest  village  church  yet  raise  its  humble 
spire  among  the  cottages  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  and  amidst  the 
palaces  of  the  great,  let  the  noble  church,  with  its  suitable  architectural 
beauties,  and  becoming  ceremonial,  appear  worthy  to  stand  among  the 
abodes  of  wealth  or  rank  by  which  it  is  chiefly  furnished  with  guests.” 
We  really  think  there  ought  to  be  a  Cheltenham  central  committee  to 
allot  the  comparative  amounts  of  comfort  and  ceremonial  to  the  different 
classes  of  society ;  to  the  operatives,  deal  benches,  stucco,  stuff  gowns, 
and  calico  surplices ;  to  the  tradesmen,  oak,  brick,  stuff,  and  Irish ;  to 
the  elite  of  Cheltenham  cushioned  pues,  stoves,  silk  dress-gowns,  and 
cambrick.  Do  we  deny  that  churches  should  be  handsomer  according 
as  the  population  is  more  wealthy?  No,  but  the  reason  must  be,  because 
those  who  can  give  ought  to  give  liberally,  and  not  forsooth  that  the 
church  may  be  “  worthy”  to  make  its  appearance  in  a  polite  circle  of 
villas.  And  as  for  the  village  church,  need  it  be  mean  and  unchurchlike 
simply  because  it  is  unornamented,  and  because  there  is  not  money  to 
do  all  we  would;  may  we  not  do  what  we  do  accomplish  well  ?  Surely 
it  has  been  the  part  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  to  warn  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  error  of  attempting  too  much  in  village  churches,  and  to 
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recommend  simplicity  instead  of  the  affectation  of  show.  A  church 
appears  to  present  itself  to  Mr.  Close’s  mind  under  the  formula  of 
a  comfortable  weather-tight  building  plus  ornament :  we  believe  that  a 
church  is  but  the  material  developement  of  an  idea,  and  if  this  be  not 
realized,  no  amount  of  ornament  can  make  a  building  into  a  church 
any  more  than  into  a  theatre  or  a  railway  station.  Thus  Mr.  Close’s 
view  and  our  own  differ,  as  we  said  at  starting,  in  their  very  foundation, 
and  the  real  question  for  any  one  looking  on  at  the  contest  between  us 
is,  whether  a  church  has  any  proper  idea  or  not :  if  a  person  denies 
the  existence  of  a  Church  spiritual  as  a  definite  body  in  the  world,  and 
discernible  by  outward  ordinances  and  institutions ;  if  he  deny  the 
divine  appointment  of  the  Christian  Priesthood,  and  maintain  on  the 
other  hand  that  Christianity  is  only  a  publication  of  a  fact,  and  that 
those  who  believe  the  publication  are  by  their  belief  constituted  a  part  of 
what  they  call  the  Church,  then  the  view  taken  of  material  churches 
by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  becomes  to  a  person  of  such  creed 
simply  untenable:  the  two  things  go  together;  the  idea  of  the  Church 
Catholick  will  necessarily  influence  the  idea  of  the  fabrick  of  the 
material  building.  But  is  it  necessary  that  they  who  hold  the  views 
which  we  profess,  should  wish,  as  Mr.  Close  supposes,  to  introduce 
popery  into  our  land?  We  trust  not. 

The  greater  part  of  the  preceding  remarks  were  written  (though 
delayed  in  publication)  before  Mr.  Arnold’s  “  Remarks”  and  Mr. 
Close’s  “  Reply”  appeared.  We  shall  say  a  few  words  on  each  of 
these  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Arnold’s  “  Remarks”  appear  to  us  to  have  demolished  the 
“  Church  Architecture”  as  completely  as  may  be :  he  takes  Mr.  Close’s 
positions  one  by  one,  and  destroys  them  in  a  far  more  exterminating 
manner  than  our  limits  have  permitted  us  to  attempt.  It  will  be  found, 
we  believe,  that  the  ground  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  taken  is  in  many 
instances  the  same  as  our  own;  and  we  persevere  in  the  purpose  of 
giving  our  readers  the  result  of  our  study  of  Mr.  Close’s  book  the  more, 
because  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Arnold  is  unfairly  accused  (“  Reply,” 
p.  4)  of  not  noticing  in  his  Remarks  “  the  chief  object  of  the  work 
which  i3  thus  minutely  examined  by  him.”  It  certainly  appeared  to 
us,  until  we  saw  Mr.  Close’s  Reply,  that  “  the  chief  object”  had  been 
noticed  and  utterly  battered  to  pieces;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  we  took 
the  same  view  of  the  chief  object  as  Mr.  Arnold  has  done. 

Mr.  Close’s  Reply  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  extreme  meek¬ 
ness.  “  Mr.  Arnold  has  dealt  out  to  me  hard  measure,  but  I  will 
endeavour  not  to  return  railing  for  railing.”  “  Mr.  Arnold  has,  by 
inuendo,  classed  me  with  a  refined  sect  of  Christian  believers,  vulgarly 
called  puritans.  I  will  not  retort  by  calling  him  papist,”  &c.  &c.  If 
Mr.  Close  had  not  told  us  this,  we  should  have  considered  his  opponent 
quite  as  meek  as  himself :  Mr.  Arnold’s  pamphlet  was  manly,  not 
unkind;  but  really  there  are  some  faults  which  deserve  reproof  as  well 
as  refutation.  But  oh,  Mr.  Arnold,  how  could  you  think  that  the 
Tabernacle  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Jews,  when  from  a  child  you 
had  heard  “  of  the  celebrated  tabernacle  in  Moorfields?”  (p.  16).  What 
can  Mr.  Close  mean  (p.  19)  by  saying,  “  Did  our  Lokd,  or  even  his  Apos- 
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ties,  institute  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  ?”  If  our  Lord’s  resurrection  at 
the  one,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  other,  were  not  the 
institution  of  the  two  festivals  referred  to  by  Mr.  Arnold,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  when  they  were  instituted.  Mr.  Close  quotes  largely 
in  his  reply  from  a  work  of  Mr.  Hinds  :  we  were  perfectly  aware  that 
Mr.  Hinds  hold  the  views  which  Mr.  Close  has  quoted  from  him ;  Mr. 
Hinds  is  an  able  exponent  of  views  such  as  we  have  before  alluded  to, 
and  which  of  course  influence  the  opinion  on  the  proper  structure 
of  churches  :  but  we  confess,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Hinds’  authority, 
(and  Mr.  Close  may  find  others,  particularly  in  Germany,  to  agree 
with  him,)  that  we  were  never  able  to  see  the  conclusiveness  of  such 
arguments  as  this,  that  because  all  Christians  are  called  Priests,  therefore 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Christian  Priesthood  in  any  sense ;  and  we 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  get  over  the  difficulty  that  our  Lord  did, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  institute  an  order  of  men,  call  them  what  you  will, 
to  whom  He  entrusted  the  charge  of  forming  a  Church. 

Mr.  Close  charges  us  with  “  Mariolatrous”  doctrine,  because  we 
admit  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  informing  us  that  an  embroidered 
Altar-cloth  with  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  upon  it  was  still  in 
existence,  which  also  the  correspondent  himself  notices  “  as  a  very 
costly  and  interesting,  as  well  as  very  perfect,  specimen  of  ancient 
embroidery  by  hand.”  We  would  recommend  Mr.  Close,  when  next  he 
brings  a  charge  against  us,  to  quote  from  our  own  accredited  writ¬ 
ings,  and  not  from  the  communications  of  our  correspondents. 


Re  la  Poesie  Chretienne  dans  son  principe,  dans  sa  niatiere,  et  dans 
ses  formes.  Par  A.  F.  Rio.  Forme  de  Vart  Peinture.  Paris,  1836. 

To  those  whom  humility  and  purity  of  heart  have  gifted  with  clear¬ 
ness  of  mental  vision,  there  is  something  inexpressibly  touching,  and 
strongly  calculated  to  excite  true  devotion,  in  the  sight  of  even  the 
rudest  attempts  of  the  Primitive  Church  to  perpetuate  the  fervent 
recollection  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  Llis  Saints,  and  to  set  forth, 
in  characters  legible  even  to  the  most  unlearned,  the  jewels  of  our 
Holy  Mother.  The  simplest  picture  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  ever  vir¬ 
gin,  bearing  in  her  immaculate  arms  the  Infant  Jesus  ;  the  rudest 
delineation  of  one  of  the  miracles  whereby  it  has  pleased  God  to 
glorify  the  Saints  of  His  Church,  cannot  fail  to  excite,  in  minds  duly 
disposed  to  acts  of  faith  and  love,  the  most  truly  devotional  disposition. 
To  the  poor  and  unlearned  such  aids  are  invaluable.  Illitterati  quod 
per  Scripturam  non  possunt  intueri,  hoc  per  quaidam  picture  lineamenta 
contemplantur.  The  consecrated  statue  or  picture  which  the  iconoclast 
impiously  destroys,  have  been  to  many  the  books  of  life  in  which  to 
learn  obedience  and  love.  Nor  is  the  existence  of  such  palpable  and 
striking  emblems  of  inferior  utility  to  the  wise  and  learned.  In  holes 
and  caves  of  the  rocks  the  Church  may  take  refuge  in  times  of  per¬ 
secution,  and  there  offer  her  Sacrifices  of  praise  and  prayer.  But  in 
brighter  days  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  to  dedicate  to  the  service  of 
God  the  best  riches  of  every  art.  And  this  is  a  duty,  not  because  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty  or  the  goodwill  of  Saints  and  Angels  can 
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be  purchased  with  offerings  of  wood  and  stone, — which  it  would  be 
blasphemy  to  suppose, — but  because  such  has  ever  been  the  wise 
rule  and  practice  of  the  Church  since  she  vanquished  her  pagan 
persecutors. 

There  is  one  danger  connected  with  this  offering  of  the  results  of 
human  talent  and  labour  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity  ;  namely,  that 
if  their  execution  be  confided  to  worldly-minded  and  materialist 
individuals,  objects  may  be  introduced  of  a  directly  or  indirectly 
debasing  tendency.  And  therefore  it  is  well  remarked  by  Vasari,  that 
devono  color o  che  in  cose  ecclesiastiche  e  sante  s’  adoperano  essere  ecclesi- 
astici  e  santi  nomini. 

Monsieur  Rio’s  volume  on  Christian  Poetry,  as  developed  under 
the  form  of  painting,  is  principally  devoted  to  the  proof,  or  rather 
the  enunciation,  of  two  ideas  on  this  subject.  The  first,  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Roman-Christian  school  of  religious  painting  to  that 
of  Byzantium;  and  secondly,  the  great  excellence  of  the  mystic  or  ideal 
school  as  contrasted  with  the  materialist,  or  (as  Rio  terms  it)  naturalist 
style,  combined,  as  it  frequently  has  been,  with  the  pagan  elements 
of  art. 

Ecclesiastical  painting  is  viewed  by  M.  Rio  in  a  new  and  interesting 
light.  Somewhat  neglecting  the  more  superficial  merits  of  works  of 
art,  in  order  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  their  real  nature,  he 
estimates  at  their  true  value  the  roughest  and  least  artistic  drawings 
wherewith  the  catacombs,  and  afterwards  the  basilics,  were  adorned 
by  the  earliest  Christians  and  their  successors,  by  considering  them  as 
the  forms  of  expression  which  modern  nations,  before  the  perfect 
formation  of  modern  languages,  necessarily  gave  to  the  purest  and 
strongest  emotions  of  their  hearts,  and  to  the  most  lively  creations  of 
their  imaginations. 

The  great  change  brought  upon  the  Christian  world  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine  had  its  natural  effect  upon  ecclesiastical  painting.  From 
the  catacombs  the  holy  artists  rose  to  decorate  the  basilics  ;  and, 
leaving  the  allegorical  forms  which  persecution  had  rendered  necessary, 
traced  everywhere  the  images  of  triumph  and  beatitude,  and  delighted 
to  place  above  the  sanctuary  the  figure  of  Christ  between  the  Apostles 
Saint  Peter  and  Samt  Paul.  In  these  paintings,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  executed  for  the  most  part  in  mosaick,  neither 
beauty  of  execution  nor  accessory  details  distracted  the  attention,  but 
the  fundamental  and  holy  idea  shone  forth  in  all  its  grandeur  and 
simplicity.  The  Christians  at  Rome  were  preserved  by  their  horror 
of  idolatry  from  the  temptation  of  introducing  into  their  works  any 
types  taken  from  the  masterpieces  of  pagan  antiquity.  Byzantium 
first  fell  into  this  erroneous  practice,  and  degraded  its  temples,  not 
only  with  seaviews,  landscapes,  and  representations  of  animals,  but 
even  with  copies  of  the  heads  of  heathen  gods,  under  the  vain  supposi¬ 
tion  that  additional  majesty  and  attraction  would  be  thus  given  to 
the  features  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Saints. 

The  conquest  of  Byzantium  under  Justinian  had  a  pernicious  effect 
on  Italian  art,  interrupting  for  a  time  the  primitive  ideas,  and  allow- 
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ing  them  but  slowly  and  painfully  to  recover  their  due  influence.* 
Two  centuries  later  the  war  of  the  iconoclast  Emperors,  which  Gibbon 
has  related  with  unequalled  partiality  and  bad  faith,  gave  a  terrible 
shock  to  Chi-istian  art,  and  had  well-nigh  crushed  it  in  its  infancy. 
Naples  fell  into  the  snare,  and  espoused  the  imperial  cause ;  but  other 
cities  of  Italy,  as  Rome  and  Venice,  eventually  drew  additional  bright¬ 
ness  from  the  trial. 

Under  Charlemagne  began  in  the  arts,  as  in  language,  that  slow 
work  of  change  and  transformation  of  the  old  into  the  modern,  which 
later  philosophers  have  called  “  the  long  slumber  of  the  human  mind.” 
The  primitive  Roman- Christian  school  soon  became  extinct,  and  there 
rose  up  in  its  stead  the  German-Christian  artists,  whose  labours  M.  Rio 
has  traced  with  much  care  and  research  and  interest.  Some  historians 
have  supposed  the  introduction  of  art  into  the  northern  part  of  Charle¬ 
magne’s  empire  to  have  been  owing  to  the  marriage  of  a  Byzantine 
princess  to  an  emperor  of  Germany.  M.  Rio  rejects  this  explanation. 
He  states  the  originality  of  the  schools  of  art  which  appeared  in  France, 
in  Belgium,  at  Cologne,  and  elsewhere,  to  be  matter  of  historical  and 
incontestable  proof.  With  some  apparent  acerbity  he  dismisses  the 
works  of  the  Greek  artists  by  a  contemptuous  enumeration  of  their 
disagreeable  peculiarities,  and  he  ascribes  the  prolonged  existence 
of  Byzantine  art  to  its  having  been  patronized  as  the  only  one  in 
existence  in  Italy  during  the  period  of  transition,  which  the  primitive 
school  had  necessarily  to  undergo,  in  order  to  fit  itself  for  the  lofty 
mission  it  was  destined  to  fulfil  under  a  new  state  of  things. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  Sienna  first,  “  the  city  of  the  Virgin,” 
and  then  Florence,  gave  birth  to  schools  of  artists,  transmitting  regular 
traditions,  and  so  entirely  devoted  to  Christian  subjects  that  Buflfal- 
macco,  a  pupil  of  the  illustrious  Giotto,  was  able  to  say  of  himself 
and  his  fellow-labourers — “We  painters  find  our  sole  occupation  in 
representing  upon  walls  and  altars  the  Saints  of  God,  in  order  that, 
beholding  them,  men  may,  to  the  great  vexation  of  demons,  be  excited 
to  the  more  fervent  practice  of  virtue  and  piety. ”f  New  food  was 
furnished  for  their  holy  inspirations  in  the  great  poem  of  Dante,  and  in 
the  lives  of  the  ever-blessed  Saint  Dominic  and  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisium.  The  religious  order  of  which  the  latter  was  the  founder, 
devoted  as  it  especially  was  to  a  life  of  contemplation,  was  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  developement  and  perfecting  of  Christian  art. 

Time  rolled  on ;  and  while  many  discoveries  and  great  progress 
were  made  in  the  more  mechanical  portions  of  art,  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  Medicis  to  pagan  literature  deprived  painting  of  its 
exclusively  religious  character.  Here  began  the  invasion  of  paganism 
and  naturalism  into  the  domains  of  art :  M.  Rio  sorrowfully  traces 
their  every  step  ;  he  points  out  the  influence  they  exercised  over  each 
school  of  painting  and  over  the  most  celebrated  artists  :  to  those  of 
Umbria,  who  remained  faithful  to  ideality  and  mystick  forms,  he  pays  a 

*  See  Rumohr’s  valuable  work  on  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Italianische 
Forschungen,  tom.  I.  p.  183. 

f  “Non  attendiamo  mai  ad  altro  che  a  far  santi  e  sante  per  le  mura  e  per  le 
tavole,  ed  a  far  percid  con  dispetto  dei  demonj  gli  uomini  piit  divoti  e  migliori.” 
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just  tribute  of  praise,  and  he  describes  at  great  length  the  anti- 
materialist  efforts  of  the  monk  Savonaroie,  for  whom  he  exhibits  an 
enthusiastick  and,  it  appears  to  us,  somewhat  overstrained  admiration. 

The  last  chapter  of  M.  Rio’s  work  is  devoted  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Republick  of  Venice  as  a  seat  of  true  poetical  feeling.  The  local 
dialect  or  patois,  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lagunes,  though 
sweet  to  the  ear,  and  simple  and  harmonious,  is  so  poor  as  to  be  totally 
without  resources  to  express  in  becoming  language  a  subject  requiring 
strength  and  dignity.  Every  thing  important  was,  on  this  account,  for 
many  centuries  written  in  Latin.  Not  only  were  all  the  public  orations 
spoken  in  Latin,  not  only  were  Venetian  history  and  epick  poetry 
written  in  Latin,  but  even  the  Divina  Comedia  was  translated  by  the 
Venetians  into  Latin.  Consequently  the  terms  “Venetian  Drama,” 
“Venetian  Epick”  have  an  unusual  and  startling  sound  to  the  ear. 
Not  one  out  of  a  hundred  scholars  learned  in  the  tongues  of  Italy  ever 
dreamed  of  the  existence  of  Venetian  poetry.  But  this  existed  never¬ 
theless  ;  and  rich  and  pure  and  noble  was  it  under  the  forms  of  the 
legend  and  the  work  of  art.  Ecclesiastical  painting  flourished  longer 
and  later  in  original  purity  at  Venice  than  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  Art 
was  there  preeminently  distinguished  by  religious  feeling.  Non  nobis, 
Domine,  non  nobis,  sed  Nomini  tuo  da  gloriam  was  the  habitual  and 
repeated  exclamation  of  the  Venetian  soldiers  in  their  wars  against  the 
infidels  :  and  in  the  pictures  destined  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
names  and  exploits  of  the  doges,  they  have  caused  themselves  to  be 
represented  as  kneeling  humbly  before  the  Infant  Jesus  or  the  holy 
Virgin.  Even  in  the  worst  days  of  Venice,  in  the  time  of  the  infamous 
Aretin,  we  find  a  dying  doge  choosing  for  his  deathbed  the  foot  of  the 
high  altar  in  the  church  of  S.  Mark,  and  saying  with  his  last  breath, 
In  manus  Tuas,  Domine,  commendo  spiritum  meum  et  rempubUcam. 

While  at  Venice  M.  Rio  derived,  we  are  told,  much  pleasure  from 
the  society  of  an  English  gentleman,  a  member  of  our  Society,  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  all  our  readers  as  that  of  a  poet  and  a  statesman ; 
and  in  a  quotation  from  his  poems  he  expresses  the  feelings  raised  in 
his  own  mind  by  Iris  researches  at  Venice: 

“  Prime  model  of  a  Christian  commonwealth, 

Thou  wise  simplicity  which  present  men 
Calumniate,  not  conceiving;  joy  is  mine 
That  I  have  read  and  learnt  thee  as  I  ought, 

Not  in  the  crude  compiler’s  painted  shell, 

But  in  thine  own  memorials  of  live  stone, 

And  in  the  pictures  of  thy  kneeling  princes, 

And  in  the  loft}'  words  on  lofty  tombs, 

And  in  the  breath  of  ancient  chronicles, 

And  in  the  music  of  the  outer  sea.” 

Poems,  by  Richard  Monchton  Milnes. 


Sigillum  Societatis  Camdenice  Cantabrigiensis.  A.  s.  mdcccxxxtx. 
Such  of  our  readers  as  have  procured  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  and  also  the  subscribers  to  our  Instru- 
menta  Ecclesiastica,  will  perceive  that  the  Society  has  cemented  its 
corporate  existence  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  beautiful  seal.  This, 
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whether  viewed  as  a  work  of  art  or  in  a  religious  aspect,  possesses  so 
much  merit  that  we  think  some  account  of  it  will  be  generally  accept¬ 
able.  We  must  premise  that  the  design  is  from  the  able  hand  of  that 
great  master  of  Christian  device,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pugin,  and  that  the  wood- 
cut  was  executed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  an  artist  of  whom  we  are  glad  to 
speak  in  very  high  terms.  The  sigillum  itself  is  formed  in  the  proper 
ecclesiastical  shape  of  the  vesica  piscis.  It  contains  Saints  in  niches 
of  tabernacle-work,  and  is  filled-in  with  small  architectural  views.  In 
the  middle  is  seen  the  Incarnate  God,  through  Whom  all  the  offerings 
of  the  Church  are  made,  holding  the  orb  and  cross  in  His  hand,  and 
seated  in  the  lap  of  His  Blessed  Mother.  On  the  immediate  right  and 
left,  stand  S.  George  with  shield  and  spear  and  dragon,  and  S.  Ethel- 
dreda  with  crown  and  staff ;  the  one  the  Patron  of  England,  the  other 
of  the  diocese  of  Ely.  On  the  right  of  S.  George  is  S.  John  the  Evange¬ 
list  with  the  eagle  at  his  feet,  holding  in  his  hand  a  chart  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  He  is  sometimes  considered  as  the  Patron  of  architecture.  On 
the  left  of  S.  Etheldreda  appears  S.  Luke  with  the  ox,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  picture.  He  is  the  Patron  of  painting  and  the  fine  arts  in  general. 
On  the  extreme  right  is  introduced  a  ruin  which,  on  the  left,  is  seen 
transformed  into  a  fine  cross  church  with  lofty  spire.  Below  the 
middle  figure,  a  Camdenian  eye  will  not  fail  to  detect  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  restored  Round  Church,  with  its  conical  roof  and  gable 
crosses.  The  seal  is  completed  by  the  figure  of  an  Angel  bearing  a 
scroll  with  the  scripture,*  Quam  Dilecta. 


Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts. — An  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  in  the 
Classical  Theatre  of  King’s  College,  London,  May  24t/<,  1844.  By 
William  Dyce,  M.A.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts  to 
the  College.  Burns. 

We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  magniloquence  or  of  puffing 
if  we  pronounce  the  appearance  of  this  unpretending-looking  pamphlet 
to  be  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  ecclesiology.  In  a  college  established 
not  many  years  ago  in  London,  and  founded,  if  not  upon  the  lax  and 
unbelieving  principles  of  Gower  street,  yet  as  certainly  not  upon  the 
self-denying  rule  of  Sainted  Benedict,  a  Professor  of  the  Fine  Arts  has 
been  appointed,  and  that  Professor  has  delivered  his  introductory  lec¬ 
ture.  Let  us  but  for  one  instant  imagine  what  the  staple  matter  of 
such  a  lecture  would  have  been  some  few  springs  ago.  We  may  safely 
state  that  therein  would  have  been  found  no  few  nor  slight  laudations 
of  Athenian  taste,  no  measured  encomia  of  the  faithful,  and  therefore, 
in  its  degree,  beautiful  paganism  of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  the  faithless 
and  therefore  disgustful  paganism  of  S.  Paul’s,  of  the  sensual  imagings 
of  idol-worshiping  Greece,  and  protestantised  Europe.  Within  the 
memory  of  the  youngest  of  our  readers,  the  very  idea  of  a  higher  and 
a  holier  School  of  Art  had  perished,  a  School  of  Art  not  meant  to 
flatter  the  passions  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  but  to  guide  and  rule  the 
feelings  of  the  regenerated  children  of  the  Catholick  Church.  Now  we 
have  a  Professor  who  comes  boldly  forward  in  his  lecture-room  to  pro¬ 
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claim  the  great  truth,  that  “  Christian  [Art]  so  far  agrees  with  the 
“  classical,  that  it  takes  nature  for  its  guide  and  its  model,  but  it  exer- 
“  cises  itself  on  types  altogether  different,  and  has  for  its  drift  to 
“  interest  the  moral  sentiments,  rather  than  to  charm  or  flatter  the 
“  senses.  As  in  the  Greek  art  certain  types  of  human  perfection  were 
“  invented  and  worshipped,  so  also  in  Christian  art  there  arose  an 
“  imitative  system  in  which  were  embodied,  under  peculiar  types,  the 
“  faith,  sentiments,  and  aspirations  of  our  Divine  religion.”  That 
Christianity  “  introduced  a  new  standard  of  perfection  in  art,  made 
“  that  standard  spiritual  rather  than  physical,  and  taught  artists  to 
“  aspire  after  a  kind  of  excellence  which  it  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say 
“  would  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  Greeks  as  foolishness.” — “  The 
“  one  has  its  Jove,  its  Hercules,  its  Mars,  its  Venus,  its  Graces — the 
“  representatives  of  majesty,  physical  power,  warlike  courage,  love  and 
“kindness;  the  other  its  Christ,  its  Apostles  and  Doctors,  its  array  of 
“  Martyrs,  its  Virgin-Mother,  its  graces,  its  virtues.”  That  these  graces 
and  virtues  are  “  in  reality  the  complex  types  of  self-abrogation.” 

We  wish  our  limits  permitted  us  to  quote  the  whole  paragraph, 
which  Professor  Dyce  modestly  professes  to  have  derived  from  M.  Raoul- 
Rochette  Sur  les  types  imitatifs  de  l’Art  du  Christianisme,  a  fact  which 
gives  us  most  sincere  pleasure,  as  proving  the  spread  of  true  principles 
in  a  land  which,  viewed  ah  extra,  would  have  been  esteemed  the  last 
stronghold  of  sensuousness. 

It  is  not  a  little  gratifying  to  us,  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  to  find  that 
of  all  branches  of  Christian  Art,  the  one  which  Professor  Dyce,  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  painter  and  a  musician,  has  chosen  as  the  most  apposite 
for  his  purpose  of  didaetick  illustration,  is  Architecture.  Such  a  testi¬ 
mony  coming  from  so  unprejudiced  an  authority  is  extremely  valuable. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  lecture,  while  repudiating  on  behalf  of  all 
branches  of  Christian  Art,  the  gross  and  vulgar  notion  of  their  being 
physical  sciences,  he  vindicates  for  them  the  higher  honour  of  being 
moral  sciences,  observing  that  “  if  its  [architecture’s]  elevation  to  this 
“  higher  sphere  deprives  it  of  the  kind  of  certainty  which  belongs  to  the 
“  demonstrations  of  physicks  and  mathematicks,  all  that  can  be  said  is, 
“  that  it  shares  the  difficulty  which  invests  every  question  of  a  moral 
“  nature.” 

Professor  Dyce  divides  Christian  Art  into  five  epochs  or  schools, 
which  he  designates  respectively,  Christian-Pagan,  Barbarick,  Ascetick, 
Pagan- Christian,  and  Sensual.  These  terms  are  so  self-explanatory,  that 
did  we  perfectly  agree  to  their  truth,  we  should  offer  no  remark  upon 
them.  We  have,  however,  a  strong  objection  to  the  apparently 
contemptuous  name  Barbarick,  under  which  class  he  includes  those 
glorious  monuments  of  Christian  piety,  the  Romanesque  and  Norman 
cathedrals  of  mediaeval  Europe,  Durham  and  Mentz,  the  Ambrosian 
Basilick,  and  our  own  Cambridgeshire  churches  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  Saxon  S.  Etheldreda.  Indeed  we  esteem  the  word  as  bad  as  that 
expiring  title  Gothick.  We  trust  that  the  emendation  which  we  shall 
venture  to  offer  is  one  that  will  meet  with  the  approbation  even  of  the 
Professor,  as  designed  to  carry  out  still  further  than  he  has  done,  the 
symbolical  character  of  his  nomenclature.  We  propose  transferring 
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the  name  Ascetick  to  that  epoch,  which  he  designates  as  Barbarick,  and 
entitling  his  Ascetick  School  Spiritual,  thereby  introducing  as  the  formal 
appellation  of  the  most  perfect  age  of  Christian  art,  that  word  which 
he  has  himself  employed  to  embody  its  distinguishing  characteristick,  as 
compared  with  Paganism,  and  affording  the  most  marked  contrast  to 
his  own  designation  of  the  latest  School.  There  is  in  truth,  whether 
we  regard  the  word  in  its  original  or  its  later  colouring,  something 
extremely  Ascetick  in  Romanesque  architecture,  something  in  its  gloomy 
yet  beautiful  and  impressive  majesty,  in  its  huge  columns,  “  massy 
proof,”  its  dark  long  aisles,  now  silent  as  Sinai’s  rocks,  now  bright  and 
vocal  with  long  procession  of  Christian  Priests,  most  fitly  typical  of  the 
stern  and  long-enduring  struggles  of  a  Christian  soul  after  perfection, 
its  contests  with  foes  visible  and  invisible,  its  fasts,  and  tears,  and 
vigils,  and  enlivening  rays  of  heavenly  light,  while  in  the  angelick 
consummation  of  Christian  Art,  pointed  architecture  in  the  aspiring- 
vaults  of  Westminster  and  Cologne,  we  behold  the  embodied  symbol  of 
that  most  glorious  reality  of  our  most  Holy  Faith,  the  saintly  spirit, 
treading  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  under  foot,  rich  in  heroick 
virtue,  and  still  on  earth,  still  dwelling  among  the  sons  of  men, 
appearing  a  denizen  of  other  realms,  a  citizen  of  the  Holy  Church 
Triumphant,  at  whose  resplendent  portals 
margaritis  emicant, 

Patentque  cunctis  ostia  ; 

Virtute  namque  prcevia 
Mortalis  illio  ducitur, 

Amore  Christi  percitus 
Tormenta  quisquis  sustinet. 


Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica.  London :  Van  Voorst. 

The  great  usefulness  of  this  work  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have 
procured  it.  Parts  n.  and  III.  contain  working  drawings  of  coped 
gravestones,  iron  hinges,  credence-tables,  a  Font  cover,  door-handles,  a 
coped  tomb,  floor  crosses,  Litany  desks,  and  other  valuable  illustrations. 

PUES. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  our  third  volume,  some  account  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  progress  of  the  war  against  our  ancient  enemy,  pues. 
Our  despatch  is  brief  but  favourable.  The  bombardment  has  been 
general  and  incessant ;  and  if  we  cannot  yet  announce  that  every  battle- 
mented  enclosure,  every  towering  partition,  has  been  levelled  with  the 
dust,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  so  many  here  have  fallen,  so  many 
there  are  tottering  to  their  fall,  so  many  breaches  everywhere  appear 
javijam  elucente  ruina,  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  now  be  entertained 
of  a  complete  and  speedy  victory. 

A  review  of  the  last  year’s  proceedings  is  satisfactory.  In  the  way 
of  writing  we  have  Mr.  Gilmor’s  able  pamphlet,  and  Mr.  Medley’s 
weighty  paper:  in  the  way  of  fact  we  have  fourteen  restorations  and  six 

*  Can  it  be  true  that  the  lately  opened  Nave  of  All  Saints’,  Leamington  Priors, 
is  so  arranged,  and  with  pues  ?  We  hear  this  church  is  one  great  anomaly. 
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new  churches  freed  entirely  from  the  yoke.  And  then'  number  might 
easily  be  quadrupled.  Only  let  us  not  now  relax  our  energies,  but 
advance  with  constancy  and  courage,  and  taking  heart  from  what  has 
been  done,  redouble  our  efforts  to  complete  the  work. 

But  although  the  general  view  is  highly  pleasing,  errors  in  detail 
occur  which  are  deeply  painful.  Perhaps  the  worst  mistake  that  can 
possibly  be  made  in  the  arrangement  of  a  church  is  the  obstruction*  of 
the  main  alley  by  a  congeries  of  seats  (e.g.  the  Temple,  London). 
Another  great  mistake  is  the  seating  of  a  Nave  chancel-wise  with  longi¬ 
tudinal  benches  (S.  Peter’s,  Treborough,  Somersetshire).  Anomalies 
are  seen  likewise  in  the  treatment  of  Aisles,  especially  their  East  ends  ; 
and  frequently  in  dimensions ;  and  in  the  introduction  of  sloping  book- 
boards,  &c.  Perhaps  changes  of  system  cannot  be  effected  without 
partial  blunders.  The  fewer  however  of  these  the  better  ;  and  we 
entreat  our  readers  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  when  introducing  alter¬ 
ations  in  churches,  to  deviate  not  a  tittle  from  the  fixed  laws  of  church 
arrangement  and  the  authority  of  ancient  examples.  Unless  they 
resolve  to  follow  these  with  the  strictest  fidelity — we  speak  with  deli¬ 
beration — they  had  far  better  leave  churches  in  their  present  state  of 
neglected  decay. 

NOTICES. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  in  order  to  complete  Vol.  in.  without  further  delay, 
Nos.  xxxili.  xxxiv.  XXXV.  xxxvi.  have  been  published  under  the  direction  of 
the  resident  Members  of  Committee,  at  a  time  when  the  Long  Vacation  and 
duties  elsewhere  were  detaining  the  President  of  the  Society  and  several  of  their 
body  from  Cambridge. 

It  is  requested  that  subscriptions  in  arrear  be  paid  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Subscribers  are  informed  that  payment  in  advance  for  Vol.  IV.  will  not  be 
considered  due  until  further  notice. 


ERRATA. 

p.  154,  1.  25,  for  Willoughby  read  Brodrick. 
“  1.  32,  for  Middleton  read  Midleton. 


END  OF  VOL.  III. 
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NOTICES  and  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  CHURCHES  of 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE  and  the  ISLE  OF  ELY.  Nos  I.  to  VI.  are  note  ready, 
containing  Accounts  of  Cijerrjp^fnton,  Crumpingtcu,  fpts'tcm,  and  fiiarltou 
Ci)Ulri)e£,  with  Lithographed  Views,  Ground  Plans,  numerous  Wood-cuts,  and 
Ecclesiological  and  Antiquarian  Descriptions. — Price  3s.  6d.  each  Number,  with 
Plates  on  Tinted  paper,  and  a  rubricated  margin  :  2s.  6 d.  plain. 

No.  VII,  which  will  comprise  Haslingfield  Church,  will  be  ready  shortly. — Bottisham, 
Grantchester,  Over,  and  Balsham,  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  ECCLESIOLOGIST.  A  Periodical  Report  of  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  with  Lists  of  Members  as  elected,  Applica¬ 
tions,  Presents,  Correspondence,  &c.,  Reviews  of  Churches  building  or  in  course 
of  restoration,  and  other  Architectural  and  Ecclesiological  Notices.  Price  6d.  each 
Number,  or  5s.  per  Volume  (containing  12  Nos.),  to  Subscribers. 

Nos.  1  to  32  are  now  published,  and  two  Volumes  may  be  had  complete,  with 
Preface,  Index,  &e.  in  boards,  price  5s.  6 d.  each  volume. 

To  obviate  the  confusion  which  has  frequently  arisen  from,  new  subscribers  desiring  to  date 
their  year’s  subscription  from  the  time  of  their  payment,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the 
subscription  must  in  all  cases  be  for  the  entire  current  volume  ;  and  such  gentlemen 
as  already  possess  the  previous  numbers  of  a  volume  are  requested  to  complete  it  by 
procuring  for  themselves  the  remaining  numbers  of  it  as  they  appear,  and  to  commence 
their  subscription  with  the  first  number  of  the  next  ensuing  volume. 

N.B.  The  Ecclesiologist  is  sent  postage  free,  as  soon  as  published,  to  any  person  for¬ 
warding  a  Post-office  order  for  Five  shillings  (the  subscription  for  one  volume)  to 
Mr.  Stevenson,  Cambridge. 

The  ORIENT ATOR  :  a  simple  Contrivance  for  ascertaining  the 

Orientation  of  Churches.  In  a  case,  with  Directions  for  use  and  Catalogues  of 
Saints’  Days.  Price  2s. 

The  REPORT  of  the  SOCIETY  for  1844;  together  with  the 

Anniversary  Address  delivered  by  the  President,  a  List  of  the  Members,  Laws,  &c. 
of  the  Society.  Price  Is.  6 d.  (This  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  constitution,  objects, 
and  operations  of  the  Society.) 

[  Copies  of  the  Reports  for  1840,  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  may  still  be  had.] 

The  TRANSACTIONS  of  the  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN 

SOCIETY.  Part  I.  A  Selection  from  the  Papers  read  before  the  Society  at  the 
Meetings  1840-41.  Royal  4to.  Price  5s.  6 d. 

contents. 

No.  I.  On  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Cambridge. — II.  On  Chantry  Altars.— III.  On  the  Crypts  of  London, 
Part  1.— IV.  On  the  Crypts  of  London,  Part  2.— V.  On  the  Restoration  of  St.  Nicholas,  Old 
Shoreham,  Sussex.— VI.  On  St.  Apolline’s  Chapel,  Guernsey.— VII.  On  an  Expedition  to  Little 
Gidding,  Hunts. — VIII.  On  the  Tower  of  St.  Benedict’s  Church,  Cambridgec-dX.  On  the 
Church  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  Guernsey.  "* 
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The  TRANSACTIONS  of  the  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN 

SOCIETY.  Part  II.  A  Selection  from  the  Papers  read  before  the  Society  at  the 
Meetings  1841-42.  Royal  4to.  Plates.  6s. 

CONTENTS. 

No.  X.  On  the  Ecclesiology  of  Argyllshire,  No.  1.  (Introductory).— XI.  On  the  Ecclesiology  of 
Argyllshire,  No.  2.  ( Parochial  Chapels). — XII.  On  the  Ecclesiology  of  Argyllshire,  No.  3. 
( Cathedral  Churches).— XIII.  On  Foliated  Wooden  Roofs.— XIV.  On  the  Original  Cappings 
of  Norman  Towers. 

HINTS  on  the  PRACTICAL  STUDY  of  ECCLESIASTICAL 

ARCHITECTURE  and  ANTIQUITIES;  intended  as  a  Guide  to  such  as  wish 
to  carry  away  a  correct  description  of  any  Church  they  may  visit.  Fourth  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged.  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

CHURCH -ENLARGEMENT  and  CHURCH -ARRANGE¬ 

MENT.  Price  6d. 

The  HISTORY  and  STATISTICS  OF  PUES.  Third  Edition, 

corrected,  with  very  many  additions.  2s.  6d. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  FIRST  and  SECOND  EDITIONS  of 

“THE  HISTORY  OF  PUES,”  containing  the  Additional  matter  inserted  in  the 
Third  Edition.  Price  Is. 

A  FEW  WORDS  to  PARISH-CLERKS  and  SEXTONS. 

Designed  for  Country  Parishes.  A  Companion  to  the  “Few  Words  to  Church¬ 
wardens.”  Second  Edition.  Price  2d. 

A  FEW  WORDS  to  CHURCHWARDENS  on  CHURCHES 

and  CHURCH-ORNAMENTS.  No.  I.  Suited  to  Country  Parishes.  Thirteenth 
Edition,  revised.  Price  3d. 

A  FEW  WORDS  to  CHURCHWARDENS,  &c.  No.  II. 

Suited  to  Town  or  Manufacturing  Parishes.  Sixth  Edition.  Price  3d. 

A  FEW  WORDS  to  CHURCH-BUILDERS,  Third  Edition, 

entirely  re-written.  Price  Is. 

APPENDIX  to  “A  FE W WORDS  to  CHURCH-BUILDERS;’’ 

containing  Lists  of  Models  for  Windows,  Fonts,  and  Roodscreens.  Price  6 d. 

An  ARGUMENT  for  the  GREEK  ORIGIN  and  MEANING 

of  the  Monogham  IHS.  Price  Is.  6 d. 

CHURCH-SCHEMES;  or  Forms  for  the  classified  description 

of  a  Church.  12th  Edition.  Folio:  for  rough  copies,  6d.  per  score  to  Members-, 
Is.  per  score  to  Non-Members. — 4to  :  for  transcription,  Is.  per  score  to  Members ; 
2s.  6 d.  per  score  to  Non-Members. 


Lately  published,  price  Id.  each,  or  5s.  per  hundred. 

TWENTY-FOUR  REASONS  for  GETTING  RID  of  CHURCH 

PUES.  Ninth  Thousand. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  to  CHURCHWARDENS;  abridged  from  the 

two  Tracts  so  named.  Third  Edition.  On  a  sheet,  for  distribution,  or  suspension 
in  Vestry-Rooms. 

A  New  Edition  of  ADVICE  to  WORKMEN  EMPLOYED 

IN  RESTORING  A  CHURCH.  On  a  sheet,  for  distribution,  or  suspension  in 
Vestry- Rooms. 

A  New  Edition  of  ADVICE  to  WORKMEN  EMPLOYED 

in  BUILDING  A  CHURCH.  On  a  sheet,  for  distribution,  or  suspension  in 
Vestry-Rooms. 


Jllusitrattmtsi  of  Jlmtumental  Brasses, 

Royal  Quarto. 

With  accompanying  Historical  letter-press  Descriptions. 

And  many  beautiful  Architectural  Lithographs. 

***  A  new  and  much  improved  Edition  of  No.  I.  has  just  been  published. 
No.  II.,  5s.  plain  ;  India  paper  Proofs,  7s.  6 d. 

Nos.  I.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  8s.  plain ;  India  paper  Proofs ,  10s.  6 d. 
(At  reduced  Prices  to  Subscribers  to  the  Series.) 

Subscribers’  Names  received  at  the  Publisher’s. 

CONTENTS  OF  NO.  I. 

Dr.  Walter  Hewke,  (Master  of  Trinity  Hall) — from  Trinity  Hall 
Chapel,  Cambridge. 

Bishop  Goodrich — from  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely. 

Bishop  Pursglove,  (Suffragan  of  Hull) — from  Tideswell,  Derbyshire. 
Archbishop  Harsnett,  (of  York) — from  Chigwell,  Essex. 

NO.  II. 

Lady  Halsham — from  West  Grinstead,  Sussex. 

A  Merchant  of  the  Staple,  and  a  Knight — from  Standon,  Herts. 

A  Priest — from  North  Mimms,  Hertfordshire. 

Sir  Roger  de  Trumpincton — from  Trumpington,  Cambridgeshire. 

no.  in. 

Dr.  John  Blodwell,  (Priest) — from  halsham,  Cambridgeshire. 

Bishop  Booth,  (of  Exeter) — from  East  Horsley,  Surrey. 

Sir  Peter  Legii,  (Knight  and  Priest) — from  Winwick,  Lancashire. 
Chief  Justice  Sir  Thomas  Urswyk — from  Dagenham,  Essex. 


NO.  IV. 

Dr.  Haufurd — Christ’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 

John  Tame,  Esquire,  and  his  Lady — Fairford,  Gloucestershire. 
Prior  Nelond — Cowfold,  Sussex. 

Sir  Andrew  Luttrel — Irnham,  Lincolnshire. 


NO.  V. 

Thomas  de  Crewe,  Esq.  and  Lady — from  Wixford,  Warwickshire. 
Lord  Beaumont — from  Wivenhoe,  Essex. 

The  Countess  of  Oxford — frow  Wivenhoe,  Essex. 

Britellus  Avenel,  Priest — from  Buxted,  Sussex. 
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The  CHURCH  of  the  HOLY  SEPULCHRE: -some  Account  of 

the  Church  and  its  Restoration,  with  an  audited  Statement  of  the  Treasurer’s  Account. 
Price  6d. 

An  Exterior  VIEW  of  the  same  (as  restored  by  the  Cambridge 

Camden  Society).  India  Paper,  2s.  6 d. 

A  Lithograph  of  the  FONT  and  COVER  in  the  CHURCH 

of  S.  EDWARD  the  Confessor,  Cambridge,  as  restored  by  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society.  Is.  6d.  plain ;  India  paper,  2s. 


Preparing  for  Publication  by  Subscription. 

WORKING  DRAWINGS  of  the  DECORATED  CHANCEL 

of  the  CHURCH  of  S.  MARY,  Hawton,  Nottinghamshire.  C onsisting  of  four 
Elevation  Views  and  a  Ground  Plan.  Royal  Folio.  Price  One  Guinea. 

Subscribers’  Names  received  by  the  Secretaries,  or  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  Cambridge. 

THOMAS  STEVENSON,  CAMBRIDGE;  F.  &  J.  RIVINGTON,  LONDON; 

J.  H.  PARKER,  OXFORD. 


Just  Published. 

INSTRUMENTA  ECCLESIASTICA a  series  of  Working 

Designs  for  the  Furniture,  Fittings,  and  Decorations  of  Churches  and  their  Precincts. 
Part  I.  4to,  with  six  plates,  2s.  6 d. 

To  be  continued  every  alternate  month. 

LONDON:  JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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